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The Anglo-Saxon Laws 


ROFESSOR LIEBERMANN has not entirely completed 
the publication his studies the Anglo-Saxon laws. 
still await third volume, containing introductory essays and 
the long-promised notes his translations. But the first volume 
presents the text the whole corpus, together with critical 
apparatus and the two glossaries which make the second 
supply with many, not most, the necessary elucidations. 
has accomplished the larger part his Herculean task. There 
nothing premature offering him our thanks and our congratu- 
lations. was 1875 that Dr. Liebermann first made his 
appearance print Old-English law. That year saw 
the publication his prolegomena the Dialogus Scaccario, 
which indicated some the problems suggested the Leges 
Edwardi. This edition the Anglo-Saxon laws was planned 
early 1883, when the Royal Bavarian Academy, with liberality 
for which English historians cannot too grateful, undertook 
assist defraying the expense publication. Since 1888, when 
Dr. Liebermann concluded his labours the editorial staff the 
Monumenta Germaniae, his energies have been entirely devoted 
the laws, and the documents which illustrate their meaning 
assist the reconstruction their text. His preliminary investi- 
gations bore fruit imposing series editions 
the Quadripartitus (1891) and the Consiliatio Cnuti (1893) 
essays the Leges Anglorum (1894), the Constitutiones Foresta 
(1894), the Leges Edwardi (1896), and the Leges Henrici (1901). 
these works approached the textual criticism the 
laws road which his predecessors had too much neglected. 
How little was known, forty years ago, the true nature and 
worth the oldest Latin versions may seen from the notes 
Bishop Stubbs his Select Charters. According Stubbs the 
Leges Edwardi were compiled ‘by the wise men the shires under 
VOL, CXI. 
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William and edited Glanvill the next century, with the 
legal language adapted the later thought that the 
Leges Henrici were more recent date, and valued them only 
giving ‘probable but not authoritative illustrations the amount 
national custom existing the country the first half the 
twelfth century’. The studies Dr. Liebermann the chronology 
and authorship these and cognate documents have profoundly 
altered the older estimates their value sources for Anglo- 
Saxon law and Anglo-Norman custom. Incidentally has 
enabled estimate the nature and the duration the influence 
which Anglo-Saxon law exercised upon the jurisprudence the 
twelfth century. Before the last these monographs was 
the press, the first volume the Gesetze der Angelsachsen had 
begun appear. Its publication was effected instalments 
the years 1898-1903. The two parts the second volume 
appeared 1906 and 1912. Rarely has continental scholar 
devoted himself long and strenuously the service 
English history. follows, true, the footsteps worthy 
predecessor, Reinhold Schmid, whose merits commentator 
the subject-matter the laws must always honourably 
remembered. far textual criticism concerned, the 
work Dr. Liebermann casts into the shade the humbler services 
Schmid, who was perforce content use the collations which 
other scholars had published, and who added new documents 
the corpus. 

essay prefixed his first volume, Dr. Liebermann gives 
practically exhaustive survey the earlier editions. reminds 
us—though this not the immediate purpose the essay—how 
long the laws have been object scientific interest, and how 
few are the scholars who have made substantial additions our 
knowledge. The list editors begins with Lambarde, whose 
Archaionomia (1568) perhaps the best product the taste for 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities which was fostered Archbishop Parker 
and his circle. The Archaionomia still indispensable book 
for those who are concerned with the textual criticism 
laws. Lambarde used not only the extant manuscripts Parker’s 
collection, but also others which, seeing that Dr. Liebermann has 
failed trace them, will probably never recovered. Lambarde 
was also great scholar. exposes himself ridicule 
translating the laws, absurdly enough, the style the Twelve 
Tables but possessed knowledge Anglo-Saxon language 
and antiquities which, for his time, was remarkable. Only second 
Lambarde merit was Sir Henry Spelman, who edited new 
material, and furnished valuable commentaries upon legal terms, 
three his principal works: the Codex Legum Anglicanarum, 
the Glossarium Archaiologicum (1625), and the Concilia (1639-64). 
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Whelock’s edition the Archaionomia (1644) and Wilkins’s Leges 
Anglo-Saxonicae (1721) have also traditional reputation. But, 
the opinion Dr. Liebermann, these two collections are much 
overrated. the other hand regards the Thesaurus 
George Hickes work which broke new ground. 
Hickes discovered some new texts, the correct inter- 
pretation many difficult passages, and showed the acumen 
true critic. 

From Hickes the modern student may pass bound 
Reinhold Schmid, whose work upon the laws was begun more than 
century after the publication the Schmid was not 
the first foreign scholar realize that the legal antiquities his 
own nation might elucidated the study Anglo-Saxon law. 
The Dutchman Verstegen, otherwise known Rowlands, had com- 
mented Anglo-Saxon law-terms his Restitution Decayed 
Intelligenceas long ago 1605; and isolated texts had been printed 
various German editors from Marquard Freher onwards. 
Schmid, however, belongs the distinction being the first editor 
who had studied with scientific method and completeness the 
legal and historical problems suggested the laws. For the 
text his first edition (1832) depended upon Lambarde and 
Wilkins for that the second (1858) utilized the materials 
contained the edition Price and Thorpe. But had pre- 
pared himself for his work thorough examination Anglo- 
Saxon literature. translator was more consistently 
successful than any his predecessors. His glossary was indis- 
pensable, until that Dr. Liebermann appeared and the footnotes 
which hecollects parallel passages are marvels patient labour. 
Not the least remarkable feature his work that was unassisted 
public private liberality. was too poor buy for himself 
the necessary books reference, visit England. de- 
pended upon the resources German public libraries, which 
often left his needs unsatisfied. But his scholarship triumphed 
over these disadvantages from 1858 1903 his second edition 
held the field against all rivals both England and abroad. 

Yet Thorpe also deserves honourable place among the 
editors the laws. was essentially grammarian and 
philologist. His knowledge Anglo-Saxon history was defective. 
His glossary shows that had not seriously used the inductive 
method interpretation, through which Schmid achieved such 
remarkable success and his renderings bristle with untranslated 
words. the edition the Record Commissioners, 
which bears his name, would have been more valuabie had 
been completed, was begun, Richard Price, whose work 
Thorpe not infrequently altered for the worse. But Thorpe 
least placed the text the laws firm basis. does not 
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discuss the dates and affinities the manuscripts with the 
precision which now expected editor; and the number 
the manuscripts collated himself his assistants was 
relatively small. But usually, not invariably, found out the 
best manuscript and took his starting-point. Dr. Liebermann 
complains that modernized and standardized the that 
endeavoured, prematurely and hastily, reconstruct the arche- 
type means emendations and arbitrary selection from the 
variants that his apparatus criticus was far from giving com- 
plete account the idiosyncrasies his manuscripts. But these 
shortcomings were not peculiar Thorpe. They were charac- 
teristic the school which belonged. Judged the 
standards that age his work, the philological side, was well 
and truly executed. 

Dr. Liebermann too modest explain how many respects 
his work marks advance upon the textual criticism Thorpe 
and the commentary Schmid. is, therefore, only just that 
reviewer should call attention his peculiar merits. 

First may point out that has investigated the manu- 
script tradition with amazing thoroughness. catalogues and 
describes about 180 codices, against the Thorpe. has 
examined with especial care the dates those codices which 
stand authorities the first rank and two important cases 
has corrected Thorpe’s chronology. Thorpe dated the text 
(Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 383) the tenth cen- 
tury but Liebermann belonging the years 
and copy eleventh-century manuscript which was also 
used the compiler the Roffensis. Similarly the text 
(C.C.C.C., MS. 265), which Thorpe ascribed the tenth century, 
turns out the work two scribes, who wrote the years 
1025-40. The result such conclusions establish more firmly 
than ever the pre-eminence the text (C.C.C.C., MS. 173) 
antiquity. The much later collection the Roffensis is, 
however, equally important, since contains the unique copy 
the Kentish laws. Dr. Liebermann published special study 
this manuscript the Archaeologia Cantiana for 1898. proved 
that was compiled between 1122 and 1150; established 
its affinity and the Quadripartitus version analysed 
the philological peculiarities the copyist’s dialect. The article 
ought studied any one who may feel vaguely sceptical 


the dates which Dr. Liebermann assigns other 


his obiter dicta the relations other manuscripts inter se. 
His examination the material has been thorough 
comprehensive. Possibly some extant manuscripts have escaped 
his vigilance. unable, for instance, trace the text 
which Thorpe loosely describes manuscript the thirteenth 
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century ‘in private hands’. 1880 new fragment law 
Ethelred was found the Vatican Dr. Steinmeyer legal 
texts greater value may still lie hidden, the Vercelli poems 
lay long, unsuspected quarters. But Dr. Liebermann has 
exhausted the obvious hunting-grounds, and many others which 
are means obvious. 

The new material which disinterred the course his 
laborious searches was for the most part published before the 
first volume the Gesetze appeared, and has therefore been for 
long time familiar specialists. This policy publication 
instalments has been more advantageous learning than the 
personal reputation the editor; there some risk that his 
considerable achievements discovery may overlooked. 
only just that should enumerate the principal documents 
with which has enriched the corpus. Individually they are 
not capital importance. None are legislative enactments 
some are later date than the Norman conquest and the earliest 
them can scarcely older than the reign Ethelred But 
they are valuable affording glimpses that vast body 
customs, doctrines, and traditions which lay behind the positive 
law the Anglo-Saxon period, and which must have profoundly 
influenced the minds those whom the law was interpreted 
and applied. Most curious all are the vernacular tracts the 
duties the secular judge and the reeve. the nature 
homily, series moral exhortations, largely derived from 
Isidore. But throws some sidelights upon the judicial organiza- 
tion the West-Saxon state the period between 980 and 1050. 
The author speaks the alderman the king’s nominee, and 
regards him the chief judicial authority below the king. refers 
subordinates the alderman, through whose misdoings justice 
may perverted. appears ignore the judicial competence 
the sheriff. The Gerefa more practical pamphlet, written 
without the assistance model, author who impressed 
with the difficulty generalizing, with the variety and complexity 
local custom. describes the duties bailiff who placed 
private landowner charge township. The duties 
which indicates are chiefly agricultural, and his precepts are 
most instructive for the historian rural economy. gives, 
for instance, agricultural calendar, and enumerates detail 
the implements which the normal bailiff bas charge. But there 
are also stray remarks which have bearing constitutional 
questions. The bailiff must deal firmly with the tenants 
better should never hold office, than that should let himself 
ruled those whom ought rule. But must rule 
according folc-riht and land-riht must know the law 
was declared the witan old time, and the prerogatives which 
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belong his lord the custom the estate. Finally, 
significant that the author, while assumes that the bailiff will 
follow local usage his methods cultivation, insists upon the 
duty making improvements, exploiting the estate the 
utmost. 

There less learned from the short pieces entitled 
and Northymbra Cyricfrith. The former Kentish 
origin, and written about 1050. tells that the Rome- 
penny should paid August, and that the penalty for 
default sixty shillings and twelve-fold the sum due. The 
latter explains the penalties for breach sanctuary North- 
umbria the penalties vary according the dignity the church 
and the most dignified churches are the minsters Beverley, 
York, and Ripon. appears connected with the law 
regarding sanctuary which was issued Ethelred the year 
With these slight but curious documents may rank 
the additions which Dr. Liebermann has made the literature 
the ordeal and the judicial Discoveries more 
fruitful kind are exemplified his edition the Quadripartitus. 
was the first establish the true text, and define the exact 
value, this singular compilation, which our sole authority for 
the contents half dozen Anglo-Saxon laws, and other cases 
translates from better manuscript possess. Previous 
editors had used the Quadripartitus but them was simply 
the work translator uncertain date and uncertain claims 
trusted guide. the same class, but less important, 
the Consiliatio Cnuti, which dates, like the Quadripartitus, 
from the reign Henry contains some useful transla- 
tions from the laws Ethelred and Cnut; but chiefly 
remarkable giving brief description the frank-pledge 
system, probably the earliest that possess. The author, who 
does not appear this point following any older source, 
ascribes the invention the system Cnut—a theory which 
Dr. Liebermann, his subject-glossary Zehnerschaft’), seems 
inclined accept. moot question whether any weight can 
attached tradition this kind; and the arguments 
Dr. Morris for post-Conquest origin the system have still 
But the existence the tradition fact that 
must faced. 

The new edition the laws not solely remarkable for these 
and similar gleanings from well-worked field. Dr. Liebermann 
the first editor who has complied with the rigorous demands 


Athelred, 1-5 (Gesetze, 263-4). 

Iudicium Dei, vii-ix, xi-xv (Gesetze, 413-16, 419-27); and Duell 
430). 

Morris, The Frank-pledge System (London, 1910), pp. 29-30. 
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scientific philology. has renounced the method Thorpe 
and Schmid, who constructed eclectic text and imagined 
that they had restored the archetypes upon which our manuscripts 
are based. prefers give, parallel columns, exact 
transcription every copy which seems represent indepen- 
dent tradition. has added the older Latin versions wherever 
these appear derived from vernacular copies respectable 
antiquity. The method laborious, and may seem needlessly 
complicated those who use the laws for historical purposes alone. 
But justified, and indeed necessitated, both our imper- 
fect knowledge the Anglo-Saxon dialects their earlier stages 
development, and the nature our manuscripts. None these 
give official copies the laws. all the language more 
less modernized, more less tinged with the provincialism the 
copyist, who sometimes misunderstood archaic words, and never 
felt himself bound reproduce with strict fidelity. Dr. Lieber- 
mann has done his best simplify the reader’s task comparing, 
and selecting from, the wilderness variant readings. prints 
the text the most trustworthy manuscript the left-hand side 
the page. Obvious errors the scribes are asterisked, and 
corrected his foot-notes. The more remarkable variants the 
inferior manuscripts are printed heavy type. The edition 
not usum scholarum, and perhaps arranged simply 
scientific exactitude permits. But too much hope that 
Dr. Liebermann will some day produce simpler and cheaper 
edition, giving merely the oldest text every law with limited 
number critical annotations? would considerable 
boon beginners and students narrow means. 

must not, however, imagined that Dr. Liebermann has 
confined himself transcription and collation. many passages 
has removed obscurities, has modified the traditional render- 
ings, emendations which are not the less striking because they 
rest upon some manuscript authority. Thus, the first section 
the laws Ethelbert Kent, has restored word which 
now obliterated the unique manuscript. found the word 
transcript the sixteenth century. The result that the peace 
the public assembly (methlfrith) now known recognized 
the earliest all the Anglo-Saxon codes. This discovery 
corroborates conjectural emendation for medle) which 
Thorpe proposed make another Kentish enactment.* Again, 
the laws Ine, Dr. Liebermann rescues from oblivion two 
references the ordeal boiling water, through the substitution 
ceac kettle) for The scribe the Parker manuscript 
altered the word because did not understand and the true 
reading, preserved other copies, was rejected Thorpe and 

Hlothere and Eadric, Ine, 37, 62. 
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Schmid for the same reason. But for these two passages, the 
ordeal hot water would first known us, English 
method proof, through ritual documents much inferior 
antiquity and was long regarded late importation from 
the Continent. 

are bound face the probability that other cases also 
the substitution easier for more difficult reading has 
materially altered the sense law. possible case afforded 


gif mon lenctenne halig ryht butan leafe alecgge, gebete mid 


the Quadripartitus version this law translated 


quis quadragesima sanctum populo sine recto deponat, 
emendet viginti sol. 


would seem that the translator had before him the reading 
ryft (veil); and this the reading given Lambarde. The 
passage should refer, this reading correct, the veil 
which the altar was concealed from view Lent. rather 
surprising find that Dr. Liebermann, his subject-glossary 
(s.v. Fasten rejects the variant, without discussion, 
erroneous. There is, however, passage Edgar’s law 
the hundred which must clearly completed the help 
the Quadripartitus 


And andagan brece qui terminum illum infre- 
—buton hit Surh hlafordes sit pro banno domini, 
mid xxx scill’. vel monstrabili—xxx sol. 

emendet. 


Similarly the oldest the ordeal documents’ the Quadri- 
partitus supplies two missing paragraphs, which describe the 
exact nature the test the red-hot iron, and make clear 
that the accused was only required hold the iron while 
made single step forward, three feet length. 

Some the more striking improvements the textus receptus 
will found towards the end the collection, the ordinances 
and charters the Norman dynasty. the charter Henry 
London familiar passage modified the excision two 
words sint quieti scot [de loth] danegildo murdro.’ 
Manuscript authority produced favour Dr. Round’s 
suggestion that the wardemotum later clause misreading 
vadimonia. the ordinance Henry respecting shire and 
hundred are presented with new and convincing text 
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the fourth section, which, given the Foedera and the Select 
Charters, simply meaningless 


Foedera, 12. Gesetze, 524. 
Nec remorent propter aliquam non remaneat propter ali- 
pacem meam vel quam pacem meam vel quietudi- 
nem qui non sequuntur placita mea. nem quin sequantur placita mea. 


The new version presents one peculiarity which calls for explana- 
tion. Twice this document find the verb remanere used 
impersonally. The other instance occurs the third section 
hoc duello fiat, nisi eis the fourth section the 
difficulty translation might obviated reading remaneant, for 
which thereis manuscript authority. for 
altering the text the third section, which the manuscripts 
For the third section Dr. Liebermann gives the rendering, 
‘unless the parties come venture 
that the meaning more general, unless the combat 
impeded their part.’ This seems corroborated 
the language the oath exacted from combatant the thir- 
‘teenth aliquid feci per quod lex Dei debeat 
remanere, nec potestas diaboli procedere.’ Here remanere seems 
bear the meaning fail, impeded’ and the reference 
obviously the use spells amulets. Henry’s ordinance 
the meaning may the same the legislator may referring 
but his language vague. Following our 
may translate the fourth section Henry’s ordinance 
impediment attendance pleas.’ 

have this ordinance Henry good example the 
means which English sovereigns, for some time before and after 
the Conquest, promulgated their legislation. least early 
the time Athelstan was the custom send copy 
new law each shire-moot the form writ and 
probable that every bishop, earl, and sheriff received duplicate 
such document. Indeed, copies may have been forwarded 
every person local consequence for Edgar commands, 
postscript one his laws, that many copies shall sent 
the aldermen Mercia and East Anglia for circulation their 
several know the ordinance respecting shire 
and hundred only through the writ which communicates the 
Worcester shire-moot. other cases have several these 
writs. The Conqueror’s ordinance respecting the spiritual courts 


Subject-glossary, s.v. 
Woodbine, Four Thirteenth-Century Law Tracts, 124. 
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preserved two versions, the one addressed the sheriffs and 
other lieges the shires composing the diocese London, the 
other the earls, sheriffs, and all men, French English, 
the diocese Lincoln. The coronation charter Henry 
similarly exists the form writs addressed Worcestershire 
and Hertfordshire but this instance are fortunate 
possess also the original form the document. framed, 
like the others, writ; but has general salutation, and 
slightly different set witnesses. Assuming the accuracy 
the copyists, are tempted suppose that the writs for 
provincial circulation were passed and approved body 
royal counsellors, whose business was see that they corre- 
sponded with the original. all events seems clear that the 
copies were carefully prepared and differed material respects. 
from the original. This last point worth emphasizing, because 
eminent authority Maitland appears doubt whether 
these writs can treated authentic copies the laws which 
they announce. deplores the loss the ordinance against 
false moneyers which Henry issued the beginning his 
Yet the ordinance exists the form writ addressed 
Worcestershire, which was printed long and was known 
Maitland. simply failed recognize the very law for 
which was seeking. Dr. Liebermann belongs the credit 
being the first realize the true significance the 
has edited with his usual care, but for wonder has failed 
see that can precisely dated. thinks that may have 
been issued either 1100, 1101, 1103. But clearly 
the year 1100. For dated natale Domini and attested 
William Giffard the capacity chancellor. But William 
Giffard was succeeded this office Roger Poor before 
September 

Space would fail proceeded discuss even the more 
serious emendations which Dr. Liebermann has established 
the texts the Leges and Leges Edwardi. And perhaps 
dwell further upon his achievements this sort would suggest 
false impression. must not regard him mainly philo- 
logist, though would natural for any one who had 
merely studied the first volume the Gesetze. Merits another 
order are revealed when turn the vocabulary and subject- 
glossary the second volume. The vocabulary almost con- 
cordance, and compels admiration the acute analysis the 
different shades meaning which the same term may used 
express. The subject-glossary even more useful. may 
called the ideal commentator’s notebook. The more 


Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Engl. Law, 74. 
Foedera, 12. Ante, xxvi. 86. 
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important articles are essays considerable length—that the 
hundred, for example, extends seventeen columns. They 
epitomize the evidence afforded the laws, the charters, 
literary works, continental documents the same period. 
They call attention the chief modern theories, and merely 
sources bibliographical information would deserve attentive 
study. exaggeration say that they present with 
compendium the necessary data for discussing almost every 
important question which suggested the subject-headings. 
Not content with compilation, Dr. Liebermann sometimes 
expresses his own views, and the arguments which bases 
them, with the laconic brevity which only possible complete 
master his subject. The article the hundred largely 
argumentative. Dr. Liebermann holds that the hundred, 
territorial subdivision the shire, later than the reign 
Alfred. Had been primordial institution should find 
some trace the early charters, Bede and should 
expect find many hundreds denoted clan-names. The 
regio Bede has definite, technical meaning, but used 
synonym for provincia the subdivisions found early Kentish 
documents are probably the lathes. his vocabulary Dr. Lieber- 
mann suggested that the bold-getel Alfred’s laws might the 
hundred. Now convinced that there was, the ninth 
century, only one form local moot. The jurisdiction this 
tribunal extended over small and ill-defined area. Above 
there was court save the witenagemot the kingdom. About 
the year 935, believes, the spheres jurisdiction these 
old courts were accurately mapped out, and the districts 
defined were given the name hundreds. They were used for 
fiscal less than for judicial purposes, and were assessed, for 
purposes taxation, hundreds hides. The hundreds were 
united groups called shires, and the shire-moot was placed 
above the hundred-moot court superior competence. 

This article not altogether averageexample the author’s 
method. contains theory institutional development which 
flat opposition the orthodox reading the evidence. 
represents particular phase thought; shows the author 
under the spell that acute critic, Professor Munro Chadwick. 
first confess that his general conception the Anglo-Saxon 
system derived from Stubbs and the Germanists. Like them 
and general principles, which did not change very much from one 
generation another. thinks that our data are insufficient 
for the purpose describing Anglo-Saxon institutions, they 
existed any particular epoch, great detail. generally 
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sceptical the possibility proving genetic hypothesis. 
Like Kemble would rather bring together those facts which 
are incontrovertible, deal with each particular institution upon 
broad, safe lines, and only generalize when the evidence 
irresistible. 

These characteristics are well exemplified his most recent 
publication—The National Assembly the Anglo-Saxon Period 
(Halle, 1913)—which expanded from the article the Witan 
his glossary, and was read before the medieval section 
the Third Historical Congress. This essay massive disserta- 
tion ninety octavo pages, which Dr. Liebermann collects 
all the relevant evidence obtained from the charters and 
the laws, and very briefly deduces some conclusions. The tone 
non-controversial, and there hardly reference modern 
work. One would say that the work intended model 
dispassionate and laborious induction from the sources. 
Dr. Liebermann treads well-worn ground. challenges 
direct comparison with Kemble and Stubbs. But surpasses 
them both thoroughness. The following passages may serve 
illustrate the completeness the study 


Among the 116 places where (according reports preserved us) 
Anglo-Saxon gemots have been held, occur but once, and about 
cannot certainly identified (p. 43). 

London less than witenagemots are recorded from 811 
1066, nine which from 1044 (p. 45). 

Counting few days before after the holiday belonging it, 
find those three highest church-festivals far the most frequent 
which gemots can all dated: gemots assembled Easter, 
Christmas, and altogether more than half all 
those instances which days have been recorded (p. 49). 


These calculations, need hardly say, are not made spirit 
idle curiosity. They bear upon the question: what degree 
did the great council the Norman period resemble the witan 
-The custom William was hold his great council thrice 
year, fixed places, and the three festivals Christmas, 
Easter, Pentecost Dr. Liebermann makes clear that, while 
such fixed arrangements had been made before 1066, there 
was tendency call the witan stated seasons, and use 
London the normal place meeting. 

one knows better than Dr. Liebermann that induction 
per enumerationem simplicem only one among several methods 
historical inquiry. Before can proceed with safety the 
invention and testing hypotheses, essential know what 
are the facts our disposal; and what general truths can 
established bare comparison texts, counting instances, 
collecting and classifying precedents. But there danger 
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assuming that when this done, all that necessary possible 
has been done. Under the spell the inductive method may 
neglect unduly the intensive study the problems suggested 
particular documents. The various conclusions established 
induction not always combine harmoniously might 
expect and other methods must invoked effect reconcilia- 
tion. not find easy reconcile all that Dr. Liebermann 
says here about the witan with all that says elsewhere about 
the shire and hundred. finds evidence provincial witenage- 
mots, late the tenth and eleventh centuries Kent, Mercia, 
East Anglia, and provincial witenagemots lived 
long the natidnal assembly, and transferred their name 
county-courts the Norman age.’ Does this mean that the 
shire-system was not established Mercia Kent the 
hypothetical legislator the year does mean that 
the witan coexisted with single shire-moot Kent, with 


several Mercia? The case Kent especially perplexing. 


have letter addressed King Athelstan the bishops, 
thegns, eorls, and ceorls (comites villani) Dr. Lieber- 
mann regards this assembly witenagemot. But would the 
common free-man appear, would even regarded duly 
represented the The witan, see revealed 
laws and charters, purely aristocratic gathering the body 
which addresses Athelstan constituted like shire-moot, and 
fulfilling duties which are later cast upon the shire-moot. 
turn from Kent the London the same period, are 
again confronted enigmatical form provincial assembly. 
The bishops and reeves who belong London proclaim certain 
ordinances, which the frith-gegildas afterwards swear allegiance. 
This can hardly shire-moot for the reeves who take part 
the assembly stand each the head his own and 
more than one bishop concerned. Neither does look like 
provincial witan, since there mention the king’s thegns 
participating the legislation. The common people are 
evidently present take the oath obedience and, although 
they not make the regulations, the law-maker puts the law 
into their mouths though they were iure the source 
law. true that these two documents came from period 
which, the hypothesis Dr. Liebermann, was period 
reconstruction and sudden change. But for this very reason 
they deserve closely scrutinized. One conclusion all 
events they suggest; there seems something after all 
said for Freeman’s view that the witan originally contained 
popular element. These tenth-century documents presuppose 
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that law only binding when the people have 
assented that the work legislation not complete until 
the law has been promulgated assembly which theoretically 
least includes the and that the people may actually 
convoked hear what laws their social superiors have imposed. 
The shire-moot Kent probably continuation the meetings 
which the earliest kings Kent had held when they took counsel 
with their great men, and the same time summoned the people 
(leod) the muster. those shires which were later creations 
may suppose that the analogy the Kentish and similar 
assemblies was followed. 

hold brief for the method Anglo-Saxon 
studies. has been much abused, and responsible for great 
waste time and ingenuity. But the living organism 
political society cannot understood mere inspection 
disiecta membra. Apart from the whole which.they belong, 
these are meaningless and inexplicable. must endeavour 
think them united one body, depending and reacting 
each upon the rest. And fail reconstruct the image 
the whole, shall least able reject impossible the 
more faulty reconstructions the parts. Assuredly Dr. Lieber- 
mann has not done his thinking pigeon-holes. But there 
certain danger that those who use his book may sometimes 
unable, like the present writer, reconstruct the general 
conception which lies behind his admirably-tabulated facts and 
hope that some day Dr. Liebermann will tell more synthetic 
form the story West-Saxon institutions understands it. 

Davis. 


The Arab Occupation Crete 


NHE period the Amorian dynasty is, consequence 
the scantiness our sources and the paucity dates and 
absence chronological order which find them, perhaps 
the most obscure the annals the eastern empire; and 
this period not the least obscure event the Arab conquest 
Crete. That the conquerors were adventurers from Spain, 
who, having been banished from that country after sedition 
814, sailed Egypt and seized Alexandria, from which they 
were expelled ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, well known; but the 
whole story told Arabic writers only, the Greek authors 
saying nothing Egypt, and seeming think that the con- 
querors came direct from Spain. the other hand, for the 
facts the conquest itself, with the exception three lines 
Baladhuri (c. 870), which merely stated that the Arab 
leader, Abu Hafs, took fortress and settled it, and then 
conquered the rest the island, one place after another, and 
destroyed the depend entirely Greek sources. 
Baladhuri, according citation Yaqut’s Geographical 
placed the conquest the island 210 (24 April 
April but, the date not either the exist- 
ing manuscripts, its originality must doubtful. According 
Ya‘qubi, who wrote about 880, the capture Alexandria 
took place 212 April 827—-21 March 828) but Tabari 
(d. 923) places it, 210, though mentions another account 
which placed 211 (13 April 826—1 April while the 
Greek authors George the Monk only states that the Arabs 
conquered Crete during the reign Theophilus the 
Logothete says that Crete and Sicily were occupied the time 
the rebellion Thomas though the Arab landing 
Sicily definitely fixed 827, and Genesius that during this 
rebellion the adventurers plundered Crete and the next year 
came back and occupied it.? Accordingly modern scholars have 


236 (Vasilyev, Vizantiya Araby, app. 4). For another alleged Arabic 
account see below, 438. 

Georg. Mon., ed. Bonn, 789. Ed. Bonn, 46. 
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generally followed Tabari and dated the conquest 825 
826.8 The Syriac chronicler Michael, however, agreeing with 
Ya‘qubi, tells that ‘Abd Allah laid siege Alexandria 
March 827 and took after nine i.e. December 
827; and, follows the patriarch Dionysius, who was 
Egypt with the caliph his authority would seem 
decisive, spite the fact that know where the 
adventurers went when they left Alexandria, but represents 
them returning Spain. If, however, any confirmation 
required, provided, far the year concerned, the 
Egyptian historian Kindi (d. 961), recently published 
Mr. Guest, who places the fall Alexandria 212 
(31 May—29 June The second date given Tabari 
correct for the arrival Allah Egypt, but has omitted 
allow for the fact that his campaigns that country lasted 
two years. regards the month, seems best give the 
preference Michael, and place the expulsion the Spanish 
refugees from Alexandria December 827, and consequently 
their invasion Crete 

This date being accepted, remains see how can fitted 
with the narratives the Greek writers. these George 
and the Logothete merely mention the fact the conquest, 
while the Continuator Theophanes for the most part para- 
phrases and Genesius, therefore, the first place 
must given. This writer tells that the year before the 
conquest the adventurers had ravaged the island: but they 
can hardly have come during the siege Alexandria, and the 
cannot reconciled with his assertion, corroborated 
the Logothete, that the attack took place during the rebellion 
Thomas. this taken literally, the raid must dated 
not later than 823, though, take the civil war caused 
the rebellion meant, may postpone 824. is, 
course, possible that one raid was made; but the 
tion and not dependent any authority. then goes tell 
the story how the Arab leader Abu Hafs, landing Crete, 
burned the ships order prevent his men from returning, 
and their protesting that would separate them from their 
wives, answered that they could find wives the country but 
this story can hardly reconciled either with the fact that 
they had been expelled from Alexandria (of which Genesius 

Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, ii. 233; Hirsch, Byzant. Studien, 136; Gelzer ap. 
Krumbacher, Gesch. der byzant. Litt., 967; Vasilyev, op. cit., Bury, 
Roman Empire, 288. Ed. Chabot, 515. 

Dionysius was personally acquainted with ‘Abd Allah (p. 508) 
and recorded his campaigns Syria and Egypt with exact dates. 

the dates given the Arabic biographers see below, pp. 438 ff. 
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was ignorant) and must therefore presumed have brought 
their wives with them, any rate could not return, with 
the fact that immediately afterwards find them ravaging 
the Aegean. Genesius then states that Craterus, 
the Cibyrrhaeots, was sent against the invaders and won 
victory, but, neglected keep guard during the night, 
his force was annihilated unexpected attack, and alone 
escaped merchant-ship, but the enemy pursued him two 
caught him, and crucified him Cos, after which 
Ooryphas collected naval force and expelled the marauders from 
the other islands which they were then records the 
death Michael (October 829). 

Within the space twenty-two months, therefore, must, 
this narrative accepted, compress the voyage from Alexandria 
Crete, the first successes the invaders, the conveyance the 
news Constantinople, the transmission orders the Cibyr- 
rhaeots the south coast Asia the voyage the fleet 
Crete, the defeat and death Craterus, the ravaging the 
islands, the collection fleet Ooryphas, and the expulsion 
the Arabs from the other islands. This difficult but the 
difficulty further increased notice the Continuator under 
the reign Theophilus, which tells that the time the 
accession Theophilus, October the 8th indiction (829), the 
Roman fleet was annihilated the Arabs off This exact 
date must clearly accepted, and leaves room for the 
activity Ooryphas: for the ravaging the Aegean cannot have 
seriously begun before 829, and absurd tell that new 
force was collected and the islands cleared, the fleet was 
destroyed Obviously the measures Ooryphas 
were taken when there was fleet the Aegean, for otherwise 
would not have been necessary make special levy, and 
the men would not have embarked and his action 
therefore followed the battle Thasos. This date does not 
involve any real departure from the narrative Genesius, for 
does not mention the battle and, though should strictly 
have recorded the successes Ooryphas under the reign 
Theophilus, natural that should relate them where 
does order avoid interrupting the narrative. The course 


alleged Arabic confirmation the story see below, 439. 

The summoning the Cibyrrhaeots may explained the fact that fleet 
had gone Sicily this year (Nuwairi ap. Amari, Bibl. arabo-sicula, 429; Ibn 
Athir, ed. Tornberg, vi. 237 Amari, 223). 

Theoph. Cont. iii. 39. 

Even take Kindi’s date for the capture Alexandria, the landing 
cannot placed before the late summer 827, the expedition Craterus before 
spring 828, that the difficulty not materially lessened. 

VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CXI. 
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events then quite clear. The Arabs landed Crete early 
828, during the summer early autumn Craterus attacked 
them and was defeated, his fleet probably being captured 
829 they set out attack the other islands, and 
October annihilated the Aegean squadron off Thasos. After this 
the islands for time lay their mercy but Ooryphas collected 
new force and eventually succeeded protecting the Aegean 
from their ravages; but how long they carried their raids 
unchecked, how long was able hold them bay, 
not shall see, they were raiding Asia Minor. 
not necessary suppose that they had completed the conquest 
Crete before beginning the the Aegean. appears both 
from Baladhuri and from Genesius that the process took some 
and George the Monk places the conquest the reign 
Theophilus but the details have information. 

far, then, Genesius concerned, serious difficulty 
arises from the later date for the but the Continuator, 
while otherwise repeating his narrative, inserts before the ex- 
pedition Craterus story the effect that Photinus, general 
the Anatolics, great-grandfather the Empress Zoe, the 
mother Constantine VII, was sent Crete governor, and, 
his asking for assistance, Damian the constable was sent with 
considerable force, but the Arabs won great victory, Damian 
being killed and Photinus escaping alone boat spite 
his ill-success, however, was appointed Sicily.” 
This Photinus, Amari (following suggestion Caussin 
identified with the Sicilian who was 
captured and put death the rebel Euphemius, whom the 
Arabic writers call Constantine, pointing out that Nuwairi 
the name incorrectly transliterated and appears form 
that does not greatly differ from As, however, 
the Arab invasion Sicily was certainly 827, and the death 
the general cannot therefore placed later than 826, now that 


This seems follow from the facts that did not board one his own ships 
and that the Arabs pursued him Cos two The exact facts, however, 
cannot recovered, and the commander’s escape alone boat, which related 
also Photinus, can hardly taken seriously. 

Georgius Monachus places the ravaging the islands the time Theophilus. 
The Logothete, the other hand, states that the Cyclades, like Crete and Sicily, were 
during the rebellion Thomas. 

Symeon Magister (p. 624) says that Ooryphas suffered severe defeat 
attack Crete; but, seems have source except Genesius, and other 
writer mentions this, there perhaps some misunderstanding. 

supposition Vasilyev (p. 48) and Bury (p. 288) that hardly any resistance 
was offered seems variance with both these authors. 

Theoph. Cont., ii. Hist. Sicile ap. Riedesel, Voyages, 404. 

Storia dei Musulmani Sicilia, 245, 246, 250 Nuwairi adds the name 


which reminds the Sudales Theoph. Cont. iv. 16, who may have 
been his son, 
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have established the true date the invasion Crete, 
follows that the identification can only maintained sup- 
pose that Photinus was sent Crete the time the raid 
which preceded the Arab occupation. But difficult think 
that the Anatolic general would transferred the petty 
command Crete for trumpery purpose, which would 
naturally fall within the sphere one the naval 
nor, indeed, would there have been time bring him far. 

Amari’s identification, indeed, though has been generally 
was never very and there are several 
reasons against it. the first place, the Continuator was specially 
interested Photinus account his relationship his 
imperial patron, and therefore, Photinus played important 
part connexion with the rebellion.of Euphemius, which this 
author relates from the contemporary work 
strange that should omit all mention him. Secondly, 
must assumed that man who had held the high 
office Anatolic general would man middle age; and 
must equally assumed that Zoe was the time her 
son’s birth 906 young woman. Hence follows that the 
distance time between the Cretan expedition Photinus and 
the birth Constantine VII not three generations, but little, 
anything, more than two; and, that time and country 
people married earlier than with us, eighty years most 
unlikely time allow. Professor Bury believes that the narra- 
tive the Cretan expedition also taken from Theognostus 
but the relationship Photinus Zoe must any case 
family tradition derived from the emperor, and seems most 
obvious suppose that the whole story comes from this 
this case date would mentioned the tradition, and the 
author inserted this point because, Photinus was sent 
expel the Arabs, supposed that the expedition took place 
immediately after the landing the invaders, though, really 
happened this time, Genesius would not have been likely 
omit it. The identification Photinus with Constantine Suda 
must therefore abandoned, and must look for another 
date which place the expedition Photinus Crete and 
his government Sicily. 

The relationship Photinus Zoe would seem fix the date 


Vasilyev, 58; Bury, 479. Finlay’s Hist. the Byzantine and Greek 
Empires (i. 164), which appeared year before Amari’s work, the identification 
assumed without discussion 

Tbn Athir and Ibn Khaldun have clearly ‘Constantine’, and all manuscripts 
Nuwairi the preserved, while the best reading differs from only 
the easy omission the first (the difference between and which one 
pointing only, negligible). 

27. 


27 ii, 


Hirsch, Byzant. Studien, 196. 
Ff2 
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the Cretan episode some time between 840 and 860; and 
these years 840 and 841 may ruled out the eastern 
complications, which make most unlikely that the Anatolic 
general would then transferred Crete, even such 
expedition were undertaken all, and 843 the expedition 
Theoctistus the fact that Theoctistus was sent Crete 
843 also makes the years 842 and 844 improbable. Again, 
the autumn 859 Constantine Contomytes came Sicily 
and the appointment Photinus the same post 
can therefore hardly have been later than 858 his Cretan 
expedition than 857. Further, Photinus can scarcely have gone 
Crete the capacity Anatolic general, and must there- 
fore assume that was appointed Crete, fact 
the Continuator seems and, since Crete had before the 
Arab occupation been ruled the would 
seem have been created for the benefit who, 
having been the Anatolics, could not degraded 
Uspensky,** which was composed under Michael and Theodora, 
and therefore not later than March 856. Hence follows that 
the expedition Crete was not later than 855; and, seems 
improbable that Bardas would have sent unsuccessful nominee 
Theodora command Sicily, think must place not 
later than 854. the ten years which remain 845 not 
unlikely date, for that time there was armistice the east, 
and the fact that reinforcements were sent Sicily that year 
not very serious objection, for the Romans may well have 
seized the opportunity make attempts recover both islands 
but fact, with the exception the operations undertaken 
the time the Armenian revolt 851, serious fighting went 
the east till 855, and there another date during this period 
which there much said for placing the expedition 
Photinus. learn from Tabari that 853 three squadrons 
were sent out, one which, under commander whose name 
appears the text Ibn Q(a)tuna, sacked Damietta (22 May) 


Georg. ed. Bonn, 814. 

Cambridge Chronicle, a.m. 6368 cf. Theoph. Cont., iv. 22. 

Bury, Imperial Administrative System, 14. 

Bury c.) believes have been created for Theoctistus but Theo- 
ctistus seems have been after well before the expedition (Georg. Mon., 
ed. Bonn, pp. 811, 821), and, Damian went constable, Theoctistus may have 
gone and there was more need for him assume special office than 
his expedition the following year. was not uncommon send high official 
from the capital such expedition without change post. 

Bury, 13. Cambridge Chronicle, a.m. 6354. 

1417 (Vasilyev, app., 51). 
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and carried off store arms intended for the Cretan Arabs, 
while the destination the other two, the names the com- 
manders which may read (Ooryphas) and Amar- 
not stated. Now seems unlikely 
that three squadrons would sent out merely loot and 
are perhaps therefore entitled infer that the seizure the arms 
was not incident the expedition but its object, and that the 
other squadrons sailed Syrian ports from which was known 
that arms were likely shipped Crete. this case can 
hardly but assume that attack upon the corsairs was being 
prepared and, so, this attack, carried out, must have taken 
place 853 854; indeed, the name transliterated Qatuna 
may the omission point read Futuna Fituna, and 
omitted one the two manuscripts which contain 
this passage and Ya‘qubi, who records the expedition from 
another tempting see the mysterious ‘Ibn 
Qatuna’ the very Photinus whose history are seeking 
unravel, and suppose that the descent upon Crete was made 
his and therefore 853. This, however, 
conjectural, and all that can affirmed any solid ground 
that the Cretan expedition Photinus took place during the 
years 845-54. The name Michael given the Continuator 
the emperor under whom was sent may then have been part 
the tradition, and his error have arisen from supposing that 
Michael was intended instead Michael 

has been usual place the beginning the reign 
raid upon Asia Minor mentioned the continuator, 
which the raiders were cut pieces Constantine Con- 
tomytes, the Thracesian The reason for this appar- 
ently that the author narrates immediately before the battle 
Thasos: but not writing chronological order, and 
places note connexion between the two events, while, 
the other hand, states that occurred about the same 
time the events last recorded, which are the deaths Theo- 
phobus and Theophilus (January 842); and see reason 


Rozen Tab. For this family see Genesius, 70. 

597 (Vasilyev, app., 10). There are here points over the first letter, 
which may therefore either the end are the letters which may 
surname. 

Tabari says the three leaders, These were the three commanders the sea,’ 
which office seems meant. the statement trustworthy, they might 
the the Cibyrrhaeots and the drungarii the Aegean and the imperial 
squadron or, Photinus was one them, might infer that the Cretan was 
intended naval theme. might, however, difficult find parallel for the 
appointment military officer naval command. 

Lebeau, Hist. Bas-Empire, xiii. 92; Muralt, Essai Chron. byzant., 431; 
Vasilyev, 76; Bury, Eastern Roman Empire, 291. 

Theoph. Cont., 39. 
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reject this date, which agrees better with the fact that Con- 
stantine Contomytes was appointed Sicily 
was, however, unusual make expeditions the 
the note time, the event must dated 841. 

have stated above that for the details the Arab conquest 
Crete have, with the exception three lines Baladhuri, 
Greek authorities only. Conde, however, cites narrative 
which the burning the ships described from the bio- 
graphical dictionary the Spanish Arab Humaidi (d. 1095) 
and the strength this citation this author has been accepted 
corroborating the story Now only one manu- 
script Humaidi’s work known exist, and that 
Oxford; and Professor Margoliouth, who has most kindly 
examined the manuscript for me, assures that the passage 
which Conde cites this contains nothing that not the work 
Humaidi’s copyist and continuator, Dhabbi (d. 1203), 
which was published Codera and Ribera 1886 from 
Escurial MS., the only one known exist Europe and 
also points out that appears from Conde’s own preface that 
knew Humaidi only through may therefore 
quite confident that the extract from Dhabbi, which 


give translation have all the information that 
was Conde’s disposal. 


‘Umar the son Abu Hafs who was called 
Balluti, from the districts Fahs Ballut near Cordova. men- 
tioned Abu Muhammad the son and says that came 
from and that was who made the expedition 
Crete and conquered after the year September September 
845], and his descendants ruled succession after him until ‘Abd 
‘Aziz the son Shu‘aib was the last them, whose days Romanus the 
son Constantine, king the Romans, took possession it, the year 
350 [20 February February 962], and most those who joined him 
the conquest were men Spain. This what says. And men- 


Cambridge Chronicle, A.M. 6368. There need with Vasilyev (p. 176) 
postulate two men this name. 

Los Arabes (ed. 1844), 205. 

Hirsch, 136; Vasilyev, 48; Bury, 288, 289. 

Bibliotheca Arabo-Hispana, tom. iii. xxvii. 

394 (no 1164). indebted Professor Margoliouth for the reference 
and Mr. Amedroz for assistance with the translation. 

rough’. 

Humaidi’s master; 1064 (Brockelmann, Gesch. arab. Litt., 400). 

From information supplied Professor Margoliouth make slight correction 
from the Oxford MS. Qull Rabadhiyin seems place-name (Margoliouth), but 
allusion the insurrection the rabadh (suburb) 814 (Ibn Athir, vi. 209), 
which led the expulsion the future conquerors Crete, appears obvious. Abu 
native place elsewhere called Butruh see below 443, and Gayangos, 
Hist. the Mohamm. Dynasties Spain, ii. 103. 
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tioned Abu Sa‘id the son and says: the son 
‘Umar the son ‘Isa Abu ‘Umar, lord the island Crete, carried 
out the conquest after the year January—26 December 835] 
and this Shu‘aib used write Iraq, and wrote under grand- 
father Yunus the son ‘Abd and others also Egypt.’ This 
the end the words Ibn Yunus. Now these men differ his name, 
one saying the son and the other saying the son 
and both describe him the conqueror that were not so, 
should have said that one was the son the other: and 
may that both were present the not so, there has 
been transposition the case one them. God knows. 


Conde correctly introduces this notice with the words cuenta 
Edobi but then gives part the citation the statement 
that the insurgents after their expulsion chose Abu Hafs their 
leader; which not the text instead ‘Abu Muhammad ibn 
writes ‘Said ben Jonas’, omitting the real citation 
from Ibn Yunus, and the end writes refiere Homeidi 
citando Muhamad ben though has just given 
‘Said ben Jonas’ the authority Abu’ seems consider 
superfluous prefix). These are only instances his habitual 
Humaidi the story the conquest almost appears the 
Greek writers, the only statements fact not contained these 
being the mention Suda instead Charax the landing- 
place and the localization Candia the east end the island 
and both these, well certain literary embellishments, are 
also found Gibbon, while detail the Greek that pre- 
served Conde absent from Gibbon, and both writers, while 
otherwise following Genesius, insert the allusion future children 
from the Continuator. make the matter quite clear, place 
the passages Gibbon and Conde parallel columns, printing 


italics expressions absent the Greek texts which are common 
both writers. 


ed. Bury, vi. 37. (ed. 1844), 205. 
band Andalusian volunteers Asi refiere Homeidi citando 
explored the adventures the Muhamad ben Huzam, cuenta 


sea; but, they sailed more 
than galleys, their warfare 
must branded with the name 
piracy. From the mouth the 
Nile the Hellespont, the islands 
and sea-coasts, both the Greeks 
and Moslems, were exposed their 


asimismo que estos andaluces con 
veinte naves corrian robaban 
mar griego sus islas 


Native Egypt 958 (Ibn Khallikan, transl. Slane, ii. 94). 
Said have been born 787 and have died 878 (op. cit. iv. 
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depredations. The Andalusians 
wandered over the land fearless and 
unmolested but, when they de- 
scended with their plunder the 
sea-shore, their vessels were 
flames, and their chief, Abu Caab, 
confessed himself the author the 
mischief. Their clamours accused 
his madness treachery. ‘Of what 
you complain?’ replied the 
crafty emir. have brought you 
land flowing with milk and 
honey. Here your true country 
forget the barren place your 
And our wives and 
children?’ Your beauteous cap- 
tives will supply the place your 
wives, and their embraces you 
will soon become the fathers 
new Their first habita- 
tion was their camp the bay 
Suda but apostate monk led 
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dice que deseando ellos por 
natural amor patria tornar 
ella con las muchas richezas que 
habian allegado, que caudillo les 
que caudillo les dijo: 


mejor mas amena esta 
isla que miel leche, que 
vuestros desiertos 


entre estas bellas cautivas olvi- 
dareis vuestras amadas; hallareis 
aqui todos los placeres vida 
una nueva jeneracion, que 
vuestro solaz vejez’: que 
moraban Suda, fondaron 


them position the 
eastern parts; and the name 
Candax, their colony, had 
been extended the whole island. 


The authority cited Conde therefore turns out ancient 
Arab writer, but Englishman the eighteenth century, and 
the figure Humaidi authority for anything beyond 
the fact the conquest and the personality the conqueror 
must disappear from history. first sight seems impossible 
acquit Conde fraud but such charge should not made 
any other explanation and, when consider the 
difficulties under which his work was think may 
believe that, when compiling material for his history, unable 
find any Arabic account the conquest, wrote the para- 
phrase Gibbon under the citation from Dhabbi, and, when 
putting his work into shape, forgot the source and imagined 
part the citation. But, though all direct Arabic 
authority for the story the burning the ships disappears, 
still seems likely that Genesius obtained directly indirectly 
from Arab tradition. The same thing was done this very year 
828 the Arab commander Sicily order save his ships 


not know where Gibbon found the identification Charax with Suda. 
The two words have the same meaning (Ducange, s.v. 
See Gayangos, Hist. the Mohamm. Dyn. Spain, xi. 
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from falling into the hands the and the Cretan 
Arabs may well have transferred the story their own leader. 
That Genesius had some Cretan informant seems certain from 
the fact that makes special mention the preservation 
the blood the martyr Cyril Gortyna and the miracles 
wrought it, and the tombs other local which 
would not interest any one but native the island. 

Humaidi clearly right his surmise that ‘Umar ibn 
and ibn ‘Umar are father and son; and Shu‘aib 
obviously the Genesius (p. the second Arab 
ruler Crete. That Ibn Yunus calls Abu Hafs not Ibn 
but Ibn ‘Isa need not trouble us, for, Ibn Yunus himself 
was his own statement not son but grandson Yunus, 
either Shu‘aib ‘Isa may have been grandfather Abu Hafs. 
The picture which Ibn Yunus presents the pirate amir 
travelling collector traditions strange one; but, 
said have studied under the writer’s own grandfather, 
the authority good, and fact only his literary distinc- 
tion that owe the notice him, for the biographers took 
account any but literary men, Abu Hafs being perhaps included 
because was confused with his son. Shu‘aib’s literary travels 
were doubt undertaken during his father’s lifetime, may 
fact gather from another version the extract from Ibn 
Yunus preserved Sam‘ani, which shall again refer, 
where the sentence question runs: used write 
before ‘Iraq, and wrote under Yunus the son ‘Abd 
and others Egypt.’ the two dates given, 220 and 230, 
may assume one corruption the other, and whichever 
was the original probably preserved the date the death 
Abu Hafs and succession Shu‘aib, which, the two were 
believed the same person, was supposed the date 
the conquest. the two dates the later would seem the more 
probable order allow time for Shu‘aib’s literary career 
for, studied under man who lived till 878 and was himself 
alive hard think that his studies began before the 
conquest, though, both Humaidi and Sam‘ani give 220 
the citation from Ibn Yunus, this date must have been given 
that author. 


Ibn Athir, vi. Bibl. arabo-sicula, 223; Nuwairi ap. Amari 
429. 

48. The Continuator (ii. 23) has misunderstanding taken the allusion 
Zeitschr. xiii. 433. 

Theoph. Cont. (v. 60) calls him 

Cont., 60. For the date see Vasilyev, ii. 48; but the restoration 
the true date for the landing necessitates substituting 875 for 872. 
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interesting point arises from the form which the notice 
takes Sam‘ani. This writer, native Merv 
who died 1167 and independent the Spanish authors, 
composed biographical dictionary known Kitab Ansab 
Book Surnames, which the subjects the notices were 
arranged, not other dictionaries the alphabetical order 
the names given them infancy, but the order the 
ansab descriptive designations which were borne many 
eminent Moslems, and especially literary men. this work 
the nisba under which the notice given 
(the Cretan), and begins: ‘Crete. That island the 
western district from which many learned men came; and the 
most famous them Abu ‘Amr the son ‘Umar 
the son ‘Isa the rest being Humaidi 
down the citation given above. Ibn Yunus not mentioned, 
but the notice clearly comes from him, and must assume 
that gave the nisba Iqritishi, though Humaidi 
has not preserved The same nisba also assigned 
Baladhuri Abu and would therefore appear have 
been used hereditary surname the amirs Crete. Now 
Nuwairi tells that the year 244 (19 April 858—7 April 859) 
‘Ali brother the amir Sicily made expedition sea, 
during which met him with forty ships, but ‘Ali 
put him flight and took ten his while Ibn 
though following the same source, says that went Crete and 
plundered it, but fortune then turned against the Moslems, and 
twelve their ships were The here men- 
tioned supposed have been Roman general, 
and suggests John Creticus, Peloponnesus under 
Basil but the passages from Baladhuri and Ibn Yunus are 
striking confirmation the opinion the older writers whom 
cites that was the amir Crete: can hardly, however, 
have been Abu Hafs, Caussin Perceval and Martorana 
supposed, still less the unknown Ahmad but 


take this information from Professor Margoliouth’s preface the facsimile 
edition recently published the Gibb Trustees. 
fo. 1.3. the reference Mr. Amedroz. 

Yaqut (i. 337) gives the extract from Ibn Yunus shorter form, omitting 
the nisba. This followed without obvious break long account the recovery 
Crete but this cannot the work Ibn Yunus, who died 958. ends 
with the statement that Crete was then the hands the Franks, which must have 
been written after 1204 and probably Yaqut’s own addition. 

236 (Vasilyev, app., 4). 

Amari, arabo-sicula, 432. 

Ed. Dozy, 106 Amari, 358. 

Storia dei Musulm. Sicilia, 320; followed Vasilyev, 175. 

Theoph. Cont., 62. 

Hist. Sicile, ap. Riedesel, Voyages, 413. 

Notizie Storiche, 43. Annali Musulmani, iv. 315. 
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was all probability only remains consider how 
came into collision with the Cretan Arabs. very likely 
that the statement Ibn ‘Adhari that raided Crete mere 
blunder,” such from the indistinctness the writing often 
occurs Arabic writers and that case may suppose that 
was raiding the mainland Greece the islands, and that the 
amir Crete, considering this poaching his preserves, 
attacked him. The account Ibn ‘Adhari not, however, 
impossible. certainly most unlikely that set out with 
the intention attacking Crete: the fact that the amir had 
fleet hand would sufficient prevent this, and, while there 
was plenty imperial territory raid, not probable that 
would deliberately attack island under Moslem rule. 
may, however, have been driven the weather put 
Crete and, with men out for plunder and short provisions and 
among population which was mainly Christian, looting would 
naturally follow. Unfortunately Ibn Athir, who used the same 
source Nuwairi and Ibn ‘Adhari for Sicilian affairs, here 
silent, and, our only Greek source, the Cambridge Chronicle, 
means determining the question. 

conclude with another short notice Abu Hafs which 
follows the extract from Baladhuri Yaqut (i. 337) 


And others besides Baladhuri Crete was conquered the early 
days [813-33], and said was conquered after the 
year 250 [13 February 864—1 February 865] through the instrumentality 
‘Amr the son Shu‘aib who was called Ibn Ghaliz; and was one 
the men the village Butruh the district Fahs Ballut Spain, 
and his issue inherited for many years.’ 


This closely resembles the notice quoted from Ibn Hazm 


a.m. 6366. This confirms account the result. The version 


Ibn ‘Adhari misunderstanding, and the two narratives cannot combined 
attempted Amari and Vasilyev. 
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The Publication Great Charters 
the Kings* 


royal charter liberties expansion the oath made 
the king his coronation, protect the church and the 
people committed his charge, rule justly and give good laws, 
and put down evil customs. some the coronation charters 
granted the English kings was deemed sufficient merely 
confirm general terms the liberties and good laws which 
the people had received from their predecessors. This was the 
form taken the coronation charters Stephen and Henry II. 
But one occasion the charter took more elaborate form. This 
was when Henry assumed the throne under doubtful title. His 
example was followed Stephen when became certain that his 
tenure was not unchallenged. was followed again John 
when circumstances which are familiar was constrained 
issue his great charter. These three charters stand themselves. 
The last remains for all time the Great Charter, and the first also 
was given that name the thirteenth That the second 
charter Stephen not designated probably accounted 
for the fact related Henry Huntingdon: ‘These 
things vowed, but none them kept.’ 

The charter Henry has been the subject minute study 
Professor examined twenty-eight transcripts, 
but original could discovered. comparison, however, 
these copies was able arrive the conclusion that, when 
the charter was first drawn up, one original was deposited the 
treasury which thinks bore general address. 
large number other originals were sent out all the counties 
England. have the text one transcript addressed the 
king the bishop and sheriff, Samson the bishop and Urso 
Abetot the sheriff and all his barons and faithful men, well 
French English born, and have one 

This paper was read the International Congress Historical Studies 
London April. 


Transactions the Royal Historical Society, New Series, viii. 21, 1894. 
Hist. Angl. viii. 258, ed. Arnold, 1879. 
Transactions, above, pp. 21-48. 


Richard Hexham, Chronicles Stephen, &c., ed. Howlett, iii. 142. 
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copy addressed sheriff alone, ‘to Hugh Buckland the 
sheriff and all his faithful men, well French English, 
These charters were doubt preserved the 
cathedral church Worcester and the abbey St. Albans. 
There are, further, indications more less definite which 
point originals once existing Canterbury, Rochester, 
Malmesbury, Bury St. Edmunds, Peterborough, York, and 
Hexham, and presumably representing charters sent the 
counties Kent, Wiltshire, Suffolk, Northamptonshire, York- 
Northumberland. The statement, therefore, Roger 
Wendover that many charters were made there are counties 
England, and the king’s command they were deposited 
the copies preserved. Matthew Paris, who repeats the words 
Wendover with some interpolations, goes say that after 
time the king regretted his grant the charter and various 
artifices (diversis viribus vel fallaciis) recovered all the specimens, 
leaving them only Canterbury, St. Albans, and York.® 
Whether there any vestige foundation for this statement 
have means knowing but clear that the shape which 
has taken represents local tradition fiction subserving the 
interests the dignity the abbey St. Albans. The form 
the address the two instances which appears may 
taken evidence that the originals were addressed the bishop 
and sheriff, the county had cathedral city, and had not 
the sheriff alone. The example Malmesbury may point 
the fact that county like Wiltshire, which possessed not only 
bishop’s see but also monastery the first importance like 
Malmesbury, would receive more than one original. Whether 
all these charters were separately attested difficult 
say. The transcripts show some differences the order 
the names the witnesses; the Worcester text has two 
names which are not found elsewhere, and the Rochester text 
has least Dr. Liebermann inclines the opinion that 
only one series witnesses was authentic’. But possible 
that examination the charter Stephen may lead another 
conclusion. 

The preservation what take leave call the great 
charter’ Stephen granted Oxford early April 
very different from that Henry I’s coronation charter. 
Two originals exist, and these originals still remain the 

Flores Historiarum, ii. 164, ed. Coxe, 1841. 

Hist. Anglorum, 180 f., ed. Madden, 1866. 

think with Dr. Liebermann, 25, that the name Bishop Gundulf 
interpolation the Rochester copy nor can doubt that Gilbert Crispin has been 


foisted into the corrupt text traceable Westminster. 
See Round, Geoffrey Mandeville, pp. 1892. 
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places where they were deposited the beginning, the cathedral 
churches Exeter and The Exeter charter may 
seen engraved facsimile prefixed the first volume the 
Statutes the Realm published the Record Commission 
1810, and was this text which was taken the basis the 
edition.” The Salisbury original seems have escaped the 
editors’ attention has been briefly described Report the 
Historical Manuscripts Besides these two has 
long been known that third original was once the possession 
Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, who printed 
appendix his edition William Newburgh but, Sir 
William Blackstone remarked 1759, what now become 
uncertain.’ is, however, mentioned Hearne’s own cata- 
logue his manuscripts now the Rawlinson collection the 
Bodleian and there described ‘17. old Charter 
King Stephen’s (dated Oxford an. 1136) which grants 
and confirms divers Privileges the Church Hereford’. But 
the charter itself not the Bodleian. was brought light 
three four years ago, when, the death Dr. James Bellamy, 
President St. John’s College, Oxford, his library came 
examined. Among his books was portfolio twenty-nine 
documents various dates, entitled Hearne’s handwriting 
Things relating and no. the series, exactly 
stated Hearne’s manuscript catalogue, the charter 
King Stephen. bears the endorsement libertate 
ecclesie; and this explains why Hearne should have 
stitched into volume Hereford documents, and also why 
described granting privileges the church Hereford. 
But fact third original Stephen’s great charter, 
the exemplar which was deposited for custody the church 
Hereford. 

Now must admitted that while the preservation three 
originals this charter, two them the places which they 
were first entrusted, remarkable fact, the charter does not 
present the same interesting features Henry I’s charter. 


The fact that the site the church Salisbury was removed the thirteenth 
century from the hill the plain involves break the historical continuity 
the custody the document. 

The Exeter original exhibited the cathedral library with label describing 
Stephani Regis Libertatibus Ecclesie Angl’ Regni’. Compare note 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report Manuscripts Various Collections, 
iv. (1907) 43. 

See account the Report Manuscripts Various Collections, (1901) 
The document exhibited glass case the cathedral muniment room. 

711, charta quaedam antiqua authentica penes me.’ 

The Great Charter and Charter the Forest, intr., iv, note Oxford 1759. 

Rawlinson MS., 1168, pp. 143-6. 
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not addressed differently according the persons who were 
take charge it. And the explanation this that not 
addressed all. fact very peculiar document. 
looks though scribe familiar with the style French charters 
had attempted produce diploma the Old English form. 
Anyhow, the address the king starts once declaring 
what promises do; does not notify this any one. 
Nevertheless, the charter was manifestly circulated; and the 
originals Exeter and Salisbury and that once Hereford 
are doubt specimens similar charters preserved least 
_all cathedral churches, and, may assumed, deposited there 
the same procedure was adopted the case Stephen’s great 
charter that Henry I’s. There are also signs the charter 
having been accessible Canterbury and 

comparison the three originals leads the conclusion 
that attempt was made uniformity their execution. 
for size, the Salisbury document measures inches, 
the Hereford one 8}, and that Exeter 43. 
Then the text the charter Exeter written continuously 
Salisbury marked for division into ten paragraphs. The 
Salisbury document written more handsome shape than 
that Exeter; and the Hereford document much more 
contracted. Again, the titles the witnesses are described 
different forms: Exeter the bishops place the adjective 
their see before the word episcopo, Salisbury and Hereford 
they place after it; there are several variations detail 
the witnesses the earls, and the Salisbury document the 
order one case transposed. The Hereford original disagrees 
with the others inserting the name Roger Fécamp im- 
mediately after the chancellor and Henry the king’s nephew, 
and before the earls. Now Roger Fécamp appears witness 
Stephen’s grant Winchester the church which 
was made Easter the same year and then signed 
between the chancellor and the king’s nephew and was designated 
must therefore conclude either that his name 


cited the Statutes the Realm, Table Charters, from two registers 
there, and 1x: these indications, however, not correspond any existing 
press-marks Registers Canterbury. 

William Malmesbury, Hist. novella, 464, vol. ii. ed. Stubbs, 1889, 
gives the text the charter, adding Nomina testium, qui multi fuerunt, apponere 
fastidio 

Hearne, Liber niger Scaccarii, 810. 

Round, pp. ff., 263. 

The order Hearne’s text violently distorted. Apparently the original 
there were three columns: the bishops and chaplains were given the middle, the 
earls and the officials the left hand, and the barons the right. The transcriber 
wrote out these columns continuously, and hence placed the archbishops after the 
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has been accidentally omitted the Exeter and Salisbury 
originals, else that even charters specially solemn 
kind uniformity the list witnesses was not invariably 
discrepancy greater interest occurs the date, 
where, after the year the incarnation, the Exeter and Salisbury 
texts read regni mei primo’, but the Hereford manuscript 
has ‘in communi concilio’. Finally, while the Hereford document 
retains portion the great seal and that Exeter has green and 
yellow silk strings which very small fragment attached, 
the Salisbury document shows signs ever having had seal 
all. 

may remarked that though the charter was certainly 
sent out three cathedral churches and was doubt published 
every county, its provisions did not become well known. 
Indeed, the account them given by. Henry Huntingdon 
states rather what people may have wished the king than 
what fact said would do. Henry the 
king vowed, first, not hold back the temporalities sees 
his hands (which substantially correct) secondly, that would 
not retain the forests clerk layman King Henry had done 
(which quite different from what Stephen promised); and 
thirdly, that would never again levy Danegeld (about which 
there not word the charter). possible that Stephen’s 
inability observe his engagements led their terms being 
presumed have promised. 


Passing now our third Great Charter, that John, need 
hardly mention that the mode its promulgation was quite 
anomalous. Although terms grant the the church 
and people, its execution was entrusted commission nine 
prelates and Master have caused made for 
them [the clergy and lay folk] the letters testimonial patent 
the Lord Stephen archbishop Canterbury, the Lord Henry 
archbishop Dublin, and the bishops aforesaid, and Master 


touching this security [that is, the appointment under 


clause twenty-five barons for safeguarding the provisions 
the charter] and the concessions aforesaid.’ These letters 
testimonial are transcribed the Red Book the 


stewards. Cf. Round, 264, Hearne took his text from original the 
duchy Lancaster, which, however, does not appear the calendar appended the 
Report the Deputy Keeper the Public Records (1870), and which have not 
been able trace. 

scriptural error that the Salisbury document mentions William 
Albin’ fourth from the last, place William Albamarla. William Albiniaco 
has already appeared higher the list. Hist. Angl. viii. 258. 

234: see the Statutes the Realm, Table Charters. 
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and contain the text the charter interposed between the opening 
and concluding formulae. But original specimen them 
known exist. The charter, however, found separate 
form four originals, and may doubted whether the letters 
testimonial sent out did not accompany the full solemn text 
the charter, instead (as recorded the Red Book) merely 
incorporating transcript. Otherwise would difficult 
account for the total disappearance all the texts said have 
been recited the letters. Two these originals the charter 
are still preserved the cathedral churches which, may 
believe, they were deposited 1215, Lincoln and Salisbury. 
The provenance the two others, now the Cottonian collection 
the British Museum, cannot traced. One them was irre- 
parably damaged the fire October but before this 
calamity John Pine who made engraving it, had examined 
the seal, which now shapeless lump wax, and certified that 
was the great seal John.” The other has slits for three seals, 
but none The originals Lincoln and Salisbury show 
trace any seal all. may perhaps conjectured that 
the great seal was attached the original kept the exchequer. 
The chroniclers the time also speak the charter having been 
dispatched throughout the land: Ralph Coggeshall says, 
every county ‘so that each county all England should have 
its charter the same terms confirmed the king’s seal’ 
and the Annals Dunstaple, deposited every see safe 
There here real discrepancy: the charter, like 
Henry I’s, was entrusted the cathedral church, there 
was any the county there was none would, according 
analogy, kept monastery. But Coggeshall’s assertion 
that the king’s seal was attached every specimen cannot 
substantiated. 

The charter was not merely was proclaimed. 
June the king issued letters patent the sheriff and other 
royal officers every county ordering that the charter should 
read publicly throughout their The procedure 
with regard preceding charters suggests that what was sent 
the sheriff was original the charter itself. But 


The engraved facsimile [1733] may seen the Bodleian Library, Gough 
Maps twenty-five coats arms each side the plate are Pine’s 
own ornamentation, and not represent seals, Bémont states (Chartes des 
Libertés Anglaises, 1892, 25). 

See the facsimile published the trustees the British Museum. 

Chron. Anglic., 172, ed. Stevenson, 1875. Walter Coventry says Defere- 
batur interim exemplar illius cartae per civitates vicos, iuratum est omnibus 
quod eam observarent,’ Memoriale, ii. 222, ed. Stubbs, 1873. 

Annales monastici, iii. 43, ed. Luard, 1866. 

Rotuli Patentes, 180 
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previous occasion was commanded that the charter should 
publicly proclaimed the county court any other court. 
have difficulty believing that long and technical 
document Magna Charta could have been actually read 
aloud Latin the county courts and when follow the text 
the document which orders this reading, may infer that its 
essential purpose was enjoin obedience the twenty-five 
guardians the charter and provide for the election persons 
inquire into and abolish the evil customs practised the 
royal officers. such conclusion, however, can drawn from 
the mode which Henry III ordered his first confirmation 
the charter, dated November 1216, proclaimed 
for the writ which issued the sheriffs seven months later, 
June 1217, contained only command cause the charter 
read the county court and the liberties contained therein 
firmly 

Still, possible that the procedure actually contemplated 
was not unlike that which know have been adopted 
regard the Provisions Oxford 1258. that occasion, 
true, attempt was made rehearse the lengthy text the 
document but proclamation was issued October, declaring 
the king’s will that whatsoever the elected council did should 
established for ever, that all persons should maintain the same, 
and that any one who opposed should accounted his enemy 
which end letters patent were sent every county, and these 
were drawn Latin, French, and the Latin text 
not know that any copy preserved, but the French and 
English are recorded the Patent The English letters 
enrolled are those addressed Huntingdonshire original 
addressed Oxfordshire preserved among the muniments 
the city the enrolment note added stating 
that the document was sent the same words into every shire 
England and also into Ireland. Although there here 
mention any public reading it, still the fact that the letters 
were circulated more than one language can hardly imply 
anything but that they were designed read. the 
absence direct evidence cannot assert that similar 
method publication was adopted the case the Great 
Charter John, but seems the whole not improbable, 


Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, 336 from the roll Henry’s first year, 
Blackstone, xxxiii, erroneously gives 10d, and reads cartas where the 
roll itself has cartam. But the construction the clauses following evidently 
faulty, cartam libertatum continues first with and afterwards with quam. 

Burton Annals, Annales 453, 1864. 

Rymer’s Foedera, 377 ed. 1816. 

See facsimile prefixed Ogle’s Royal Letters addressed Oxford, 1892. The 
text was printed the late Dr. Skeat The Academy, xxi. 338, May 1882. 
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though would not venture express opinion the 
language which the proclamation was made. 

The first two confirmations the Charter Henry III were 
dispatched through the country the accustomed manner. 
original that 1216 preserved From 1217 
onwards have not with the single Charter but with the 
Charters, because the articles dealing with the forest were removed 
and expanded into separate charter but need not doubted 
that the two were sent out together, although they have now 
most cases parted company. Indeed, the Charter the Forest 
only one specimen, damaged parchment Durham, 
and the Charter Liberties but one original has been hitherto 
noticed. This beautiful charter, still retaining the seals both 
the legate and the earl marshal, preserved the Bodleian 
Library and believed insufficient grounds have come from 
the abbey The same library, however, possesses 
two other originals, which are traceable Oseney one 
them still bears the seal the earl marshal, and the other 
that the They show least one variation from the 
text printed from the supposed Gloucester 

1225 have the charter, very slightly altered from that 
1217, which became the definitive one and all subsequent 
years, well known, where read the confirmation 
the charters, 1225 that have back. The two 
charters that year are preserved Durham, and the Charter 
Liberties also still kept Lacock Abbey Wiltshire.” 
This latter endorsed deposito militum that 


Statutes the Realm, ii, Charters Liberties, 14, and Table Charters. 

Charters Liberties, 20, and Table Charters. 

The main reason for thus attributing this charter (Gloucester charter that 
was bequeathed the library 1753 Archdeacon Richard Furney, who had 
been for five years master the crypt school Gloucester generation earlier. 

They are now marked Oseney Charters 142*, and 142** their older marks were 
Oseney and 14. 

the sealing clause they differ from the printed text the Statutes the 
Realm, Charters Liberties, 17, but agree substantially with that the London 
Liber Custumarum, which Blackstone gives collation, 46. 


CHARTER 
vero nondum habuimus sigillum 
sigillis domini legati 
predicti comitis Willelmi Marescalli 
rectoris regni nostri fecimus sigillari.’ 


142* 

vero sigillum non dum habuimus 
presentem cartam venerabilis 
patris nostri domini Gual’ tituli sancti 
Martini presbiteri cardinalis Willelmi 
regni nostri fecimus sigillari. 
prenominatis aliis multis.’ 


the Furney Charter blank space left after hanc, and nostri omitted after 
The gap the marshal’s name the Oseney Charter 142* due hole 
the parchment 142** has Maresc. com. Pembroc’ undefaced. 

Statutes the Realm, Charters Liberties, pp. 22, 26, and Table Charters. 
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say, after had been received the sheriff and communicated 
the county court, was entrusted the abbey Lacock for 
safe custody. When the charters were confirmed January 1237 
they were not recited but February 1252 they were set out 
length. March 1265 the Charters were confirmed 
letters patent which included number supplementary 
provisions necessitated the circumstances the time, when 
the king was not free agent. This document recites that the 
two charters had lately been transmitted under the king’s seal 
all the counties these were sent out the form Inspeximus, 
and transcripts the originals addressed Middlesex and 
Somerset and Dorset are still existence.” The letters con- 
firmation state that the charters and ordinances were dispatched 
every county kept for record the charge trust- 
worthy men chosen for the doubt they deposited 
them the cathedral some abbey church their shire. 
was ordered that they should published the county court 
next after Easter and Michaelmas, and year after year. 

The famous confirmation the Charters Edward 1297 
was made several stages. was executed his son 
October two charters Inspeximus, which were circulated 
and were enrolled the Statute Roll.” original the Charter 
Liberties, with the order the sheriffs London for its 
publication, preserved the Then the king 
himself Ghent November issued letters patent ordering 
that the charters should dispatched all his officers and 
all towns throughout the country, and that they should sent 
the cathedral cities and read before the people twice year.“ 
March 1300 another Inspeximus was issued, which three 
originals are preserved and the same day writs were sent 
out all the sheriffs requiring them have the charters read 
full county court four times year and publicly proclaimed.” 
February 1301 Edward again confirmed the charters 
letters patent, but did not recite them, nor was there any 
order for their publication.” The function the county courts 
was fact now transferred parliament and from the beginning 
the reign Edward Statute Roll each session normally 
opened with express confirmation the Great Charter 
Liberties and the Charter the Forest. This continued 


Statutes the Realm, Charters Liberties, 28. 

Ibid., Charters Liberties, 32. 

Ibid., Edward pp. 114-22. 

Ibid., Charters Liberties, pp. 33-6; cf. Blackstone, intr., pp. 

Statutes, Charters Liberties, 37. 

Prynne’s Records, iii. Calendar Close Rolls, 396, 1906. 
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the usual, though not the invariable, custom down the 
end the reign Henry IV. Under Henry VI, his second 
year, the form changed general confirmation liberties 
and but after this the practice, which had become 
matter common form, was abandoned. the same time, 
was still customary send out exemplifications statutes 
under the great seal the sheriffs, with writs annexed ordering 
their proclamation and publication, and sometimes also directing 
copies made and distributed but this was the publica- 
tion not the king’s charters but Acts Parliament. 


Statutes the Realm, intr., xlv. ‘Sometimes’, added note, ‘the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses were simply charged upon their return into the 
country shew and publish the people the matters agreed parliament.’ 
reference given the Parliament Roll Edw. III, no. 38. 
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The Trading Privileges the Royal 
Burghs Scotland 


IFFERENCES the development and constitution 

English and Scottish burghs have been pointed out and 
emphasized. The individual Scottish burgh its internal 
constitution and administration said have resembled 
continental models more closely than English. Collectively, too, 
the Scottish burghs seem have had some features for which 
direct analogies are found amongst English towns. 
They were divided into royal burghs, holding the Crown, 
and burghs regality and barony, holding subject superiors, 
clerical lay; and the differences between the two classes, 
both legal, matters jurisdiction and land tenure, and 
economic, were considerable. The connexion the royal burghs 
with the Crown was maintained and their uniformity adminis- 
tration preserved the annual visit the chamberlain, who 
inquired into matters burghal administration. Appeal lay 
from his decision the burgh the court four burghs, 
where presided, assisted representatives from Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh Lanark and Linlithgow being 
substituted the fourteenth century for the border towns, 
which were often occupied the English. offshoot 
development this court and other meetings burghal 
commissioners, there appears later the convention the burghs, 
which the sixteenth century had become burghal parlia- 
ment from which the royal officer had disappeared, managing 
the commercial affairs the burghs and regulating many 
other aspects their activity, thus making for homogeneity 
development. Legislation, both the early burghal code known 
the laws the four burghs, and many laws the Scottish 
parliament affecting the burghs, tended produce similar 
result. 

The regulations parliament and the convention were 
much concerned with another apparently distinctive charac- 
teristic the Scottish royal burghs, their monopoly foreign 
trade and domestic trade within certain areas, which con- 
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stituted the main criterion burghs royal’. These commercial 
privileges were granted charter, confirmed and added 
legislation extending over period five centuries maintained 
the decrees king and council, the efforts the conven- 
tion, prosecution burgh courts, and appeals the court 
session. 

The references burghs David I’s grants the church, 
and their rights his reign later charters, show both that 
they existed his day, and also that they had then some economic 
privileges. The earliest charters existence Scottish burghs 
are those William the Lion, and these are very largely con- 
cerned with grants commercial privileges. number the 
king’s burghs were given exclusive rights trade and the 
manufacture cloth within whole sheriffdom within large 
bounds. Perth, for example, had monopoly trade the 
Perth; Inverness, that Inverness. There 
seem few analogous grants trading rights English 
French towns, and only very occasional grants manu- 
facturing 

William the Lion’s charter Perth was model for some 
other grants, and the privileges which gave were considerable. 
stranger merchant was buy sell anything within the 
Perth and without the burgh, but was bring his 
goods the burgh Perth and sell them there. was not 
cut his cloth for sale the burgh except between Ascension 
Day and the feast St. Peter Vincula August), between 
which days might buy and sell cloth and other merchandise 
the market. stranger might buy sell wool hides 
unless within the burgh. one dwelling without the burgh 
and within the was make cloth dyed shorn 
within the sheriffdom but the burgesses Perth belonging 
the gild, except those who had this liberty charter. There 
were taverns towns within the sheriffdom except 
where knight was lord the town and dwelt there, and was 
only have one.2 Aberdeen was given the liberties which had 
been granted Perth, with the addition the grant weekly 
market, and the king’s peace all who came it. This charter 
was granted saving the rights which had before been given 
burghs and burgesses the bailiwick but later 
days there did not seem any exceptions the monopoly 
the Aberdeen burgesses the sheriffdom. 

See Ballard, British Borough Charters, pp. 209-14 Diegerick, 
Inventaire des Chartes Documents appartenant aux Archives pres, 245, 


Ghent the monopoly making cloth within five leagues the town, 


except free towns and Ypres similar monopoly within three leagues 
(1322). 


Acts the Parliament Scotland, 76. Ibid. 77-8. 
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Charters giving much the same privileges over whole sheriff- 
dom were granted, mostly the thirteenth century, Inverness,* 
saving the rights other burghs within 
the Forfar, Lanark,’ Linlithgow,® Edin- 
privileges enumerated included the power using the trade 
merchandise all places within the bounds the sheriffdom 
Peebles, and forbade any non-burgess occupy any 
merchandise belonging free royal burgh within these 

Other royal burghs were granted large tracts territory 
outside the actual burgh with exclusive commercial rights within 
these areas. Rutherglen had wide boundaries, within which 
nothing was sold unless had been first the burgh 
Ayr and Irvine both had rights over large part 
the neighbouring country. The territory Inverkeithing stretched 
from the water Leven the water Devon, and David 
grant specified the right the burgesses arresting any one 
who used merchandise within these limits their prejudice.” 
Montrose had wide had Cupar, saving the liberties 
and rights St. Andrews and Dunfermline, and 
Dunbar was granted reciprocal trading-rights with Haddington 
the earldom Other privileges relating trade and 
industry were also granted the burghs. Most them were 
freed from payment toll custom throughout the country, 
granted liberty have market, and given authority 
have gild merchant, sometimes with the exception the 
weavers and waulkers. The well-known charter William the 
Lion granting his burgesses Aberdeen and Moray and all 
his burgesses north the Mounth their free where they 
will and when they will, has been interpreted mean that there 
was confederation towns the north, but Dr. Gross considers 


Acts the Parliament Scotland, confirmed the Golden Charter 


Charters and Writs concerning the Royal Burgh Haddington, pp. 1-3. 

Charters, Writs, and Public Documents the Royal Burgh Dundee, pp. 9-11. 

from the Records Lanark, pp. 308-9. 

Charters and other Documents relating the Royal Burgh Stirling, pp. 7-9. 

Records the Convention the Royal Burghs Scotland, iii. 549. 

Report the Commissioners Municipal Corporations Scotland, 1835, part 
pp. 281-2. 

Charters and Documents relating the Burgh Peebles (Scottish Burgh Records 
Society), pp. 76-100. 

Acts the Parl. Scotland, 76. 

Munic. Corp. Rep., 1835, Appendix General Report, pp. 8-9. 

Report the Commission Historical Manuscripts, ii. 205-6. 

Charters and other Muniments belonging the Royal Burgh Cupar, pp. 6-8. 

Joseph Irving, History Dumbartonshire, 2nd edition, pp. 173-83. 

Registrum Magni 119-20. 


1591-2, Records Inverness (New Spalding Club), pp. 
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more likely refer general grant gild merchant 

Several the burghs which were not the coast but had 
boundaries reaching the sea were granted the right having 
port their territory. Edinburgh, the most famous example, 
had Leith Linlithgow had Blackness; Elgin had free entry 
and exit the ports Lossie and Spey Cupar had free port 
the water Motray Haddington had free access harbour 
which seems have been 

probable that trade was already centred these royal 
burghs, and that other places, except few towns which 
had grown near cathedral abbey, had any share 
the time the charters were given. Trade may have been made more 
secure the provision that the merchant, who was granted the 
king’s protection going and coming from the market, should 
bring his goods the largest and probably the most settled place 
the district. Then, too, the concentration foreign trade 
was useful for fiscal purposes, made the collection customs 
easier and cheaper; hence originally import and export were 
allowed only royal burghs. There are few exceptions the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. David II, wishing provide 
remedy because the merchants England and Berwick and 
Roxburgh qui sont [sic] fidem regis Anglie emunt regno 
nostro abducunt lanas coria alia bona mercimonia quibus 
custuma nobis debetur, nullam custumam nobis inde solventes, 
forte quod burgus noster Hadyngtona custumarii 
ejusdem sunt marchiis regni nostri plusquam hiis diebus expediret 
granted the earl March the right having 
burgh Dunbar, and free port with free entry and exit. 
The king’s custumars were established there, and tron for weigh- 
ing wool set up. Dunbar, therefore, was made free burgh because 
the necessity for place for the collection customs that 
neighbourhood, and seems have ranked royal burgh from 
about this time. Some the church burghs, too, were allowed 
have trons and The royal burghs did not enjoy 


Gross, Gild Merchant, 197; Acts the Parl. Scotland, 77. 

Charters Edinburgh (Scottish Burgh Records Society), pp. 16-17. 

Records Elgin (New Spalding Club), ii. Charters Cupar, 

Charters Haddington, pp. 10-12, 24-5. 

Reg. Magn. Sig. 119-20. 

The great custom Inverness was granted Thomas Randolph, earl Moray, 
Robert (Reg. Magn. Sig. and was received him and his two sons 
who succeeded him. Their sister, the countess March, and her husband kept posses- 
sion the earldom their death without issue, but not seem have retained 
the customs Rolls Scotland, nn. 2). The earldom was 
bestowed John Dunbar, younger son the late earl March, 1371-2, but 
the great custom the northern burghs was excluded from this grant Rolls, 
Reg. Magn. Sig. 191-2). 
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these advantages without corresponding burdens: the exclusive 
privileges ‘were regarded peculiarly the consideration, 
respect which, the royal burghs Scotland, one the 
separate estates the realm, were subjected definite portion 
the public burdens the was advantage 
the king that foreign trade should restricted his burghs 
and that they should prosper. William’s charter Perth 
declared that omnes qui manent burgo meo Perth cum 
burgensibus meis communicare voluerint forum communicent 
cum illis auxilia mea reddenda cuiuscunque homines 
The royal burghs paid proportion, fixed later one-sixth, 
taxes granted the Crown, and their share taxation 
often given, both the Crown and the burghs, reason for 
the maintenance their privileges. Military service, too, was 
expected and the sixteenth century and later they 
were obliged maintain prison houses. The few burghs holding 
the church, which, originally receiving certain rights import 
and export, gradually came rank free burghs with the same 
privileges royal burghs, were represented the convention 
the sixteenth century and paid their share the taxation 
assessed the convention amongst its members. 

Early legislation supplemented the charters. the laws 
the four burghs, attributed David and certainly codified 
before the latter part the thirteenth century, the only important 
law dealing with foreign trade prohibited all uncouth merchants 
from buying wool, hides, any merchandise outwith burgh, 
and from any within burgh except William the Lion’s 
ordinances forbade prelates, kirkmen, earls, barons, secular 
persons from buying wool, hides, skins, such-like merchandise. 
These goods were sold merchants the burgh within 
whose sheriffdom the owners dwelt. Foreign merchants were 
forbidden sell buy without burgh, and were ordered sell 
gross and the merchants the burgh. The merchants were 
have their merchant gild, and were buy and sell within the 
liberties their own The privileges the burghs 
regards foreign trade were summed the charter granted 
David 1364 our burgessis throwcht all Scotland 
This gave them liberty buy and sell everywhere within the 
liberties their own burgh, and discharged them from buying 
selling within the bounds another without obtaining licence. 
Foreign merchants were forbidden buy sell any but the 
burgesses the king’s burghs. bishop, prior, kirkman, earl, 
baron, secular person was buy any merchandise whatever, 


Munic. Corp. Rep., 1835, General Report, 21. 
Ancient Laws and Customs the Burghs Scotland (Burgh Records Society), 
60-2. 
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sell any, except the merchants the burgh within whose 
liberty 

the fifteenth century, when Scottish trade was increasing, 
more laws giving trade privileges the royal burghs were 
made. 1457, 1466, 1488 declared that the 
merchandice fre men burowis and Induellaris with the 
burghe their familiars, factors, servants, who were with 
thame houshald mete and drink’; that men craft 
use merchandise unless renounce his craft; that all ships 
must come free burghs; and that strangers must not buy 
fish other goods except free burghs.” The act 1503, 
‘Anent the fredomez privilegis merchandis and burrowis,’ 
confirming generally all their privileges, laid down that one 
dwelling without the burghs was use merchandise, nor buy 
nor sell wine, wax, silk, spicery, nor staple goods; and that 
one was pack and peel (buy and sell) Leith, nor any other 
place without the king’s The rights burgh its 
own shire were guarded the declaration that All men aucht 
sell thair geir the brugh the schire thai dwell wnder the 
pane These laws were confirmed several times 
the sixteenth century and some additions were made. 
1554 the lords session were charged give letters commanding 
that none the lieges should violate these acts and 1592 


foirsamekle statute and Ordanit that persoun within this 
realme suld exerce the traffiq merchandice bot the burgessis frie 
burrowis Quhilkis haue nocht bene nor zit obseruit reasone that thair 
penaltie irrogat the personis contravenaris thairof, 


all the acts were ratified, with the addition that 


quhasoeuir exerceisis the said traffiq merchandice nocht being frie 
burgess Thair haill guidis and geir sall becum eschaet the ane half 
our souerane lord and the vther half the burgh quhais commissioner 
collector sall first apprehend the 


Again, 1607, 


considering the great hurte and skaith daylie sustenit the burgessis 
inhabitantis his majesteis Royall burrowes wha vnderlyis and beiris 
all burdingis Imposit vpoun the estaitt burrowes all his majesteis 
seruices Throw the continuall incresce vnfrie traffiquerris nocht 
being burgessis the saidis Royall burrowes And neuirtheless keip and 
haldis oppin buthis buyis and sellis merchandice and vtherwayes vses the 


Convention Records, 540-1. Acts the Scotland, ii. 49, 86, 209. 

ii, 245. The term staple goods’ generally included hides, skins, plaiding, 
and other woollen manufactures, salmon, tallow, beef. 

David Chalmers, Scottish Law Dictionary, 1566; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 27472. 

Acts the Parl. Scotland, ii. 543-4. iii. 578. 
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Liberties and privilegis frie burgesses. manifast defraude our 


souerane lordis customes, And the preiudice the Liberteis the 
saidis frie royall burrowes, 


all persons not being burgesses the free royal burghs were 
forbidden use trade and merchandise, and letters horning 
were directed thereupon, charging all unfreemen find 
caution for obedience the All these acts were ratified 
and confirmed the act 1633, which declared these privileges 
competent only free royal burghs which have vote 
parliament and bear burden with the rest the burghs; and 
prohibited all persons who were not burgesses the said burghs 
and bearers burdens them from using their 

The result the charters and acts was give the royal and 
free burghs monopoly all foreign trade, and all domestic 
trade within their own bounds. burghs which did not bear 
the burden taxation were excluded from these privileges, 
each burgh were those inhabitants who did not reside within 
and bear burden with the burgesses. Rights, therefore, had 
defended against unfree burghs which attempted share 
foreign trade encroached the burghs’ privileges their 
sheriffdoms bounds and against unfree men, dwelling either 
without within burgh, who appropriated trade which 
they had right and for which they bore burden. The main- 
tenance these privileges was the work the individual burghs, 
who appealed king, council, parliament, court session 
cases infringement their and internal regula- 
tion and administration endeavoured prevent encroachments 
unfree men within their own bounds. About the middle 
the sixteenth century the regular meetings the convention 
began, and gave its members much valuable aid assisting 
them with money and the concurrence its agent litigation, 
urging burghs prosecute unfreemen within their bounds, 
and applying king, council, and parliament for recognition 
reassertion their rights. The convention not only helped 
maintain the privileges its members, but also, perhaps its 
principal function, made arrangements for the 
and conducted negotiations the interests their foreign trade. 
The commerce the royal and free burghs was therefore organized 
national authority, and probably for this reason there were 
regulated companies like the Merchant Adventurers formed 
Scotland. The first Scottish commercial company any 
importance was the Darien Company, joint-stock enterprise 
modern type. Except the trade the Low Countries, 
where staple was fixed and conservator appointed, there were 


Acts the Parl. Scotland, iv. 375. 42. 
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few restrictions the places which Scottish merchants 
might trade. The convention occasionally appointed agents 
assist them where they thought necessary, and negotiation 
secured the grant and maintenance privileges abroad, especially 
France. 

During the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the 
monopoly trade seems have done little hinder Scottish 
commercial progress, for the unfree burghs had neither the 
desire nor the ability share foreign trade and its organiza- 
tion the convention, co-operation with the king and council, 
was successful. Scotland’s failure share the new trade 
the west was due rather her want capital than her com- 
mercial organization, though the whole the convention devoted 
itself rather maintaining old lines trade than attempting 
develop new routes. was not, however, only concerned 
with commercial matters, and trade grew both scope and 
amount the latter half the seventeenth century, its regula- 
tion body diverse interests and functions became less 
necessary and less effective. Other burghs, such Greenock 
and Boness, grew and began take part foreign trade and 
encroach the privileges the royal burghs and the latter 
found their trade being taken while they were still liable for the 
whole the burghs’ share taxation. Opinion towards the end 
the seventeenth century was divided the question whether 
the trade privileges were worth much that every effort must 
made restrict their exercise others, whether the 
burdens taxation were great that many possible should 
got share them. The latter point view triumphed 
the eighteenth century. The burghs, having realized that the 
maintenance their monopoly was impossible and impolitic, 
endeavoured force the unfree burghs, which used their 
privileges, pay part their burdens, contest which died 
down towards the end the eighteenth century, but was not 
finally determined till the act 1846 threw trade open all. 

Mention has been made the burghs which, holding the 
church and occupying advantageous situations for trade, obtained 
certain privileges from the Crown and gradually, spite 
opposition from their neighbours, came rank free burghs, 
sending commissioners the convention and enjoying the same 
trading rights the royal burghs. number grants freedom 
from toll were made canons monasteries and burgesses 
ecclesiastical burghs, but several places, St. Andrews, Dunferm- 
line, Brechin, Arbroath, and Glasgow, obtained more extensive 
privileges. The citizens St. Andrews were free buy skins, 

wool, and hides everywhere within the lands the bishop, includ- 
ing the burgh Cupar; and the bishop was granted the right 
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have his own coquet and the great custom all goods coming 
the burgh port St. 

Robert granted the abbot and convent Dunfermline 
the new great custom all their lands within the kingdom, 
the burghs Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy, Musselburgh, and 
Queensferry, and their other lands, and permission have their 
own Letters patent were sent the same time 
the magistrates Bruges, informing them that this coquet 
firmation charter declared that the burgesses these four burghs 
might buy and sell any goods each their burghs and within 
all the bounds the whole regality these religious men without 
any impediment from the king’s David granted 
them the liberty having port Grange Gellald 
Wester Rosyth for all sorts merchandise, reserving the 
Crown the great customs goods without their bounds.” 
But the abbot and religious men soon exceeded their privileges, 
the small prejudice the king’s customs, and therefore 
their tron and custom were arrested, but the arrest was soon 

The inhabitants Brechin were granted free entry and exit 
the waters Southesk and Tay within the sheriffdom Forfar, 
paying customs the king, and the burgesses Montrose and 
Dundee were forbidden impede them.” 

Freedom making the existing village into burgh and 
having port and weekly market was granted the monastery 
Arbroath William the David granted them 
power having coquet and part the customs, that is, the 
old rate, the increase, St. Andrews, going the 
later charter (1392) stipulated that every year the custumars 
Arbroath must undergo assize that nothing had passed 
there prejudice the king’s 

The only important ecclesiastical burgh the west was 
Glasgow, and William granted the bishop liberty having 
burgh there, with weekly market and yearly fair and all the 


Munic. Corp. Rep., 1836, Appendix Local Reports, 167-8. When the rate 
customs was increased David II’s reign, the increase went the king, and the 
accounts the custumars St. Andrews are given the Exchequer Rolls, showing 
that the old rate was paid the bishop Rolls, xli, 

Reg. Magn. Sig. 438. 

Registrum Dunfermelyn (Bannatyne Club), 246. 

Ebenezer Henderson, Annals Dunfermline, pp. 138-9. 
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Liber Thome Aberbrothoc (Bannatyne Club), 
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Calendar Charters (General Register House), no. 201. After 1392 the 
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freedoms and customs which any his burghs The grant 
tron and clerk the customs, that the citizens Glasgow 
might have their merchandise troned, weighed, and customed 
there, was made rather late Glasgow, There 
was little foreign trade there early times, when Scotland’s 
chief trade was the east-coast ports. 

There can, think, little doubt that originally these burghs 
did not enjoy identical rights with those holding direct the 
king, but also certain that they did gradually acquire the 
same position, perhaps the late fifteenth century, certainly 
the sixteenth. All the members the convention had the 
same commercial and St. Andrews was represented 
there 1533 and 1539; St. Andrews and Glasgow 1552 (when 
the records the convention begin) and these two and Brechin, 
Dunfermline, and Arbroath larger meeting 1555; and 
their rights were obviously regarded the convention the 
same those the rest its 

This position had not, however, been acquired without some 
resistance, especially the east coast-towns which came into 
conflict with St. Andrews, Arbroath, and Brechin. The gild 
brethren Cupar objected the men St. Andrews buying 
wool, skins, hides, &c., their market, but this controversy 
was decided favour the bishop 1498 Cupar 
again complained St. Andrews, this time for taking dues their 
harbour Motray, where the right harbour had been granted 

1351-2 the holding market wool, hides, skins, &c., 
Brechin Fordoun, any other place within the bounds 
Montrose, was The prohibition was little regarded, 
for 1364 David issued writ the sheriff Forfar ordering 
him take down the market-cross and 1372 
Montrose and Forfar entered into convention regulating their 
own commercial intercourse, with provision against the market 
the middle the next century, however, 
the bishop was granted the right having market for buying 
and selling wool, hides, skins, &c., and tron and custumars, 
saving the rights the king’s customs, with all rights other 
free burgesses for his Dundee protested that this 
infeftment should nor our infeftmentis preiudice 
skathe tyme Montrose attempted debar 

Charters, &c., Glasgow (Scottish Burgh Records Society), part ii, pp. 

Ibid. pp. 79-86. 

Convention Records, 513, 515, 1-2, 10. 

Acts the Parl. Scotland, 509. Acta Dominorum vii, fo. 190. 

Registrum Brechinensis (Bannatyne Club), ii. 380-1. 
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Brechin men from unloading selling goods within the privileges 
their burgh, but Brechin obtained decreet against the 
Montrose magistrates 

Glasgow was within the bounds which had been granted 
Rutherglen 1126, and Dumbarton was erected into royal 
burgh 1221, disputes naturally arose between these burghs 
and the neighbouring bishop’s charter 1226 
prohibited the officers Rutherglen from taking toll custom 
Glasgow elsewhere than the cross Schedeneston 
and 1242-3 the privileges trade and mer- 
chandise Argyle and Lennox and throughout the country, 
without interruption the king’s baillies Dumbarton, and 
freely before Dumbarton was made burgh, were granted 
the the fifteenth century Rutherglen and Renfrew 
impeded the lieges who brought goods the Glasgow market, 
and were forbidden either within the barony 
Glasgow take toll custom any one going the said 
market and again 1542 letters were obtained Glasgow 
the same was, therefore, spite opposition 
from their neighbours who held the Crown that the 
church burghs gradually established their position free 
burghs. 

Occasions dispute did not arise only between king’s burghs 
and ecclesiastical burghs, for the extensive areas the burghs’ 
grants led quarrels between neighbours holding the Crown. 
1402 the chamberlain Scotland gave award favour 
Dundee dispute with Perth about the freedom loading 
and unloading ships the Montrose and Dundee had 
long-continued quarrel about their boundaries and trade privi- 
leges. 1458 the council declared that each burgh was have 
the liberty buying and selling contained their charters, 
but Dundee was have the privilege indicting all forestallers 
within the But this did not settle the 
quarrel, for 1462 writ was granted for settling their respective 
Inverness, whose bounds were very large, objected 
the inhabitants Tain trading within her Ayr 
and Irvine were too close together for their relations entirely 
friendly. They had dispute about boundaries 1372, which 
was found that the burgh Irvine had right exercise 
merchandise within the whole baronies Cunningham and 
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And 1443, general council, the commissioners 
the burghs declared that the merchants Irvine had right 
stand and sell cloth, wax, wine, goods belonging the gild, 
Ayr market day, but only the fair 

Later charters erecting burghs generally recognized the rights 
earlier erections the neighbourhood. Inverbervy was made 
free burgh 1359, reserving the rights other burghs, 
‘ita tamen quod libertates per nos sic concesse non cedant 
dampnum seu gravamen libertatum burgensibus nostris 

The royal burghs did not suffer only from infringements 
their privileges other burghs, free unfree, but also 
from the encroachments individuals. And the individual 
unfree trader often defrauded the revenue exporting without 
payment custom, the king sometimes took action the matter 
his own interest. 1458 James empowered the provosts, 
baillies, and burgesses Aberdeen escheat wool, hides, and 
skins exported without the without payment the 
great customs, despite their privileges and the detriment 
the king’s and this power was granted again 1495 
and Similar powers were given Montrose 1506, 
and the alderman was also authorized escheat goods sold 
unfreemen markets within their Stirling obtained 
letters from the privy council 1539 charging the provost, &c., 
enforce the laws against unfreemen and James 1541 
sent letters Peebles charging unfreemen not make any 
private market any place within the freedom the burgh 
and without the burgh 1538 the sheriff Ayr and 


baillie Cunningham were ordered prohibit all merchants 


from using merchandise any kirks within Cunningham, and 
order them bring their goods Irvine other free burghs 
sold, because this trublous tyme sen the feild Flow- 
merchants and chapmen had made markets Sundays 
the parish kirks Kilmarnock, Largs, &c., and oure burgh 
utirlie distroyit for want repaire and use change and 
gretumelie defraudit oure custumes 

Edinburgh was engaged continual struggle with Leith, 
and lesser extent with the Canongate, and 1506 procured 
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letters discharging packing and peeling both these places 
and 1518 got decreet against Leith, decerning the inhabitants 
not buy wool, hides, &c., the country from 
and desist from all packing and peeling The chief 
offender seems have been Robert Bertroun, who was the king’s 
comptroller, and apparently made use this position for his 
private gain. was said merchant the maist part 
all the woll this syde the wattar Edinburgh 
obtained another decision against Leith 1630, finding that 
burgh barony had right sell tap Shortly after 
this decision was given, Charles informed the session that several 
actions for the defence royal burghs against encroachments 
burghs barony were coming before them, and burghs royal 
were liable for payment taxation, and had vote parliament, 


and that they have gevin reall prooff, both the tyme our late royall 
father and our owin, their affection our service: And the effect 
they may the more readilie and convenientlie attend vpon the same now 
cular maner recommend vnto your serious care that speedie justice 
administred all such actiones that may tend the reformatioun 
these abuses committed the saidis brughs 


will remembered that the next year, 1633, act 


passed giving very extensive privileges the royal burghs. 

has been said, the protection these privileges was 
principal function the convention the burghs, and from 
the beginning the regular records 1552 hardly one convention 
meeting passes without some references this subject. Acts 
were passed declaring that each burgh was cause letters 
raised upon the acts parliament for the maintenance 
the liberties free burghs, prevent the multitude vnfremen 
saillaris’, and prevent packing and peeling outwith free 
burghs. Every burgh was ordered give testimonial 
out the and these were only given 
residents and bearers burdens free burghs. All merchants 
members the gild burghs where there was one. 
and the dean the gild was entrusted with the duty giving 
these tickets, skipper being allowed take any merchant 
given any unfreemen, any ships loaded unfree 
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The conservator the Low Countries was send home list 
all merchants who arrived there, that the magistrates any 
burgh from which unfreemen came should able punish 
one who dwelt outside the burgh and did not bear 
charges and stob and staik therein, and walk, ward, pay 
extentis and skattis within the burch’ was accounted 

The convention appealed times king council that their 
privileges might upheld, ‘that ordour may tane anent sic 
vnfriemen and vsis merchandise,’ that burgh 
barony should erected into free burgh without their advice 
and The burgh barony had power sharing 
foreign trade, but their inhabitants were allowed buy and 
sell wine, wax, corn, cloth, and other goods within the burgh 
Erections such burghs within the bounds royal burghs 
were opposed, as, supplying their own necessities, they took 
away trade from the burgesses the latter. the end the 
sixteenth and beginning the seventeenth centuries few 
burghs barony seem also have been granted liberty 
share foreign trade, though they did not make much use the 
permission, and this naturally aroused the opposition the con- 
vention and the neighbouring burghs.. The burghs’ com- 
missioners parliament 1602 were ordered ‘lament and 
regrait the kingis maiestie the decay the estait burrowis 
many wayis, and namele the new purchest erectiouns brughis 
barronyis with the haill liberteis fre The 
burghs were ‘havelie preiudgeit’ the inhabitants the 
burghs barony, who took themselves not only the selling 
native wares, but also foreign goods; and 1607 four 
burghs were ordered try and get the lord clerk register 
and others set down the differences between their respec- 
tive liberties and thereupon number the burghs were 
endeavour get act parliament ratifying their privi- 
This was July, and the act 1607 confirming their 
rights was passed August. The commissioners also had much 
with drawing the act 1633 and getting passed. 1631 
the commissioners agreed that signature should drawn up, 
ratifying the charter David and all their privileges. This 
was sent court the agent, and certain the burghs were 
ordered all they could, and spend what sums they thought 
necessary for obtaining that should 


See the charter erecting Culross into burgh barony 1490: Corp. 
Rep., 1835, Appendix Local Reports, 171. 
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The convention did more than make enactments and repre- 
sentations about the burghs’ privileges. did much main- 
tain and enforce them. Besides remonstrating about the erections 
burghs barony general, opposed, and assisted burghs con- 
cerned oppose, the creation particular burghs barony, 
burghs barony into royal burghs. 1584 was ordained 
that any town was erected into free burgh within the limits 
any other free burgh the burrowis sall interpone thair 
poweris contrair When, 1599, there was ques- 
tion the erection Maybole and some other towns into burghs 
barony with the privileges free burghs, the convention not 
only engaged pay part the expenses Ayr 
and men law’ opposing Maybole’s erection, but also forbade 
all free burghs recognize the inhabitants these places 
free burgesses until they were enrolled members the 
Aberdeen complained 1605 the erection 
Fraserburgh into free burgh, and the agreed 
that should not enrolled their number until Aberdeen 
was heard, and granted Aberdeen their concurrence the 
reduction the Wigton received grant aid 
its opposition Stranraer’s erection but 1629 
they had not received the sum, and they were still engaged 
action against Stranraer, help was again 

The convention also devoted much attention the punish- 
ment unfree traders. almost every meeting the whole 
the burghs generally several which were specially named, 
were ordered ‘show against unfree traders, either 
the burgh its bounds. The agent the convention 
had good deal with this aspect the convention’s activity. 
sometimes pursued unfreemen behalf individual burghs 
the treasurer Stirling, for example, 1595 paid him for 
pursue all unfreemen, the provosts and baillies burghs 
sending list those within their bounds, and sum £200 
was raised for the expenses.” 

Sometimes one burgh complained the conduct another 
allowing unfree traders within their bounds, but however the 
information came, the convention continued impress the 
defaulter the necessity making the unfreemen cease trading, 
make residence and become burgesses. Wigton and Ayr had 
lengthy controversy over one Gilbert Mure. Wigton complained 


Convention Records, 197. ii. 54-5. 

Ibid. ii. 204; from the Council Register the Burgh Aberdeen 
(Spalding Club), ii. 279-80. 
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1610 Ayr allowing him, being one their burgesses and residing 
Stranraer instead Ayr, ‘saill under thair friedome 
Ayr deprived him his and then complained 
Wigton for allowing Mure remain Stranraer and exercise 
the liberty free burgess there. The next convention 
therefore ordered Wigton produce diligence either forcing 
Mure reside depriving him his Wigton there- 
upon reported that Mure had made residence within the 
but this was apparently false, for 1616 Wigton was fined 
£100 for having used The fine was remitted and 
the dispute ended 1617, for Mure was departit this present 
St. Andrews was fined for allowing, after several 
exhortations, Hew Myles and David Methwen continue 
keep booths and sell wares the Kettele and Cleich 
and was ordered exact great penalties from the 
Occasionally burghs were required report the diligence 
their neighbours. Edinburgh, Haddington, and North Berwick 
were ordered, together with the see Dunbar allowed 
unfreemen pack and peel within her 

The burghs themselves, urged the convention and inspired 
their own interests, were active their efforts suppress 
unfree traders within their burghs and their bounds, either 
depriving them the freedom trade making them 
become burgesses and residents the burgh. They passed regu- 
lations enforcing the laws and also summoned offenders before 
the burgh court. many burghs there was merchant gild, 
which, order guard the privileges its members, also 
endeavoured prevent craftsmen and unfreemen from trading. 
Lanark out-burgesses were forbidden make merchandise 
with any wool hides the The provost, baillies, 
and council Aberdeen ordained that onefreman keipe 
oppin butht within the burgh, nor haue license saile mer- 
chandise Edinburgh ordered unfreemen buy hides, 
wool, skins, except from freemen and and 
burgess partner with any dweller Leith other unfree- 
Aberdeen agreement was made 1518 between the 
merchants and the magistrates, that the former should pay two 
shillings great Flanders money every sack merchandise 
passing out their port freedom, for their patron St. Nicholas 
and the upkeep the parish church, the provost promising 


ii. 293-4. ii. 350 (1612). 

100 ii. 419 (1613). 450 (1614). 
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return certain restrictions the membership the gild, and 
that one who did not make continual residence the burgh 
should have the privilege sailing out the Later, 
1587, agreement was made between the merchants and 
the crafts Aberdeen, because gryt contrauerseis hes bein 
all between them concerning the vsing the trafique 
and exerceis all kynd The craftsmen were 
forbidden export Scots goods and buy and sell staple goods, 

Aberdeen’s privileges were usurped ships being loaded and 
unloaded and goods being bought and sold free ports within 
the bounds her liberty, Faithlie (Fraserburgh), Peterhead, 
Newburgh,™ where, July 1593, there were said three 
four ships from Norway and other parts. The dean gild 
was ordered take officer and one two neighbours and 
arrest the said ships and take the sails™* Many prosecutions 
are recorded the different registers. Three unfreemen were 
fined Edinburgh for bringing victuals from Dantzig, the 
supplication the freemen the 1559 the dean 
gild Edinburgh was ordered fence and set gild courts, and 
more strict preventing unfreemen from Next 
year was ordained pass through the burgh and discharge 
all those who used sold staple goods without being burgesses 
and gild brethren, and they still continued trade after his 
warning ‘that steik thair buithe durris and intromet 
with the keyis thairof vnto the tyme they cum and mak thame 
self The timber one John Reid Inverness was 
arrested because was unfreeman, but broke the arrest 
and sold his timber, and was then decerned punished for 
his ‘contemption’. had also troubled the court his maister- 
full and heycht speiking hie contemptioun our Soueranes 
autorite prowest and bailles this burcht, saying that was 
alse gentill ane man and gude ony was heir present the 
tolbuyth jugis and all’. For this, too, was punished, 
and also for having burnt the common firlot, which was kept 
the council house, while was ward 

There are many notices infringements within the bounds 
the burghs, especially those with large territories. Inverness 
people were convicted making port’ Chanrie and Ros- 
marke and the goods some indwellers Perth were escheat 
for buying merchandise St. Martin’s Kirk, which had liberty 
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except favour the burgh Inverness, and using them 
freemen the Injunctions burgesses reside within 
the burgh, and would-be merchants become burgesses and 
gild brethren were numerous. The will reside was not always 
sufficient, the case Robert Dunbar Durris, who, charged 
dwell Inverness, sent friend represent that was 
willing so, but was notoriouslie knawin the jugis and 
nychtbouris about that lesumlie the said Robert Dunbar culd 
nocht repair hant and mak his actuall residence heir without the 
greit hasart his lyffe, becaus deidlie feide standing and yit 
vnrecunsalit betuix him and sum the clannis ewous this 
burcht and therefore that could not bynd him self this 
troublussum tymes for mak his actuall His excuse 
was thought valid and was not forced come and live the 

Complaints and prosecutions did not, however, stamp out the 
evil unfree trade, the efforts obtain the act 1633, the 
last complete and the most complete parliamentary declaration 


the trading monopoly the burghs, showed. This act 


mark the greatest extent their privileges. for, during the 
rest the seventeenth century, seemed harder main- 
tain them, there was less legislation concerning them, and the 
laws that were passed tended throw open the position the 
burghs hitherto less favoured communities. 

KEITH. 
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The Estates Pontoise 


massacre St. Bartholomew was followed remark- 
able output pamphlets giving new turn the bitter 
political controversy which had kept the presses France 
busy for nearly half generation. These pamphlets suddenly 
began assert that the will the French monarch ought 
controlled the wishes the representatives the 
During twelve years great discontent France had shown itself 
chronic rioting with three acute outbursts civil war, and, 
during all that time, the opponents the Crown found the pen 
their best weapon. The old royalist fighter Monluc wrote his 
journal, beat the Huguenots arms, but they beat with 
those diables The modern reader confirms his 
judgement.* The Huguenots used their superior literary skill 
the utmost,* but was not until the king treacherously killed 
his nobles his own palace without even show law, that 
they began assert law which all kings must obey. Neither 
that generation nor their fathers were used reading such 
language about the king. Foreign observers about the middle 
the sixteenth century thought France absolute monarchy. 
Matteo Dandolo, the Venetian ambassador, wrote 1542: 


All this great state governed the word and nod the King, against 
whom there nothing which has, present, any authority, although the 
authority the parliaments was once very great. And will tell you what 
his majesty said with smile—that Maximilian the Emperor used 
say the Emperor was the King Kings, the King Spain the King 
men, and the King France the King animals, because everything 


commands wishes instantly obeyed man obeyed the 


The most popular book politics was the work Claude Seyssel. 
Grande France, which praises the government 


Armstrong, The Political Theory the Huguenots, ante, iv. 13. 

Mémoires, ed. Ruble, iii. 457. 

Labitte, Démocratie chez les Prédicateurs Ligue, Paris, 1841. 

1559 the Cardinal Lorraine said there were his table twenty-two 
pamphlets attacking him (Recueil Piéces Originales Authentiques concernant 
Tenue des 74, Paris, 1789). 
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absolute monarchy. talks, indeed, three checks 
the royal power, but his phrases mean little else than the expres- 
sion his hope that the king will always limit his own action 
his regard for religion, justice, and morals. The state 
describes with admiration one where the will the sovereign 
can meet obstacles except those that can 

When widespread discontent, caused heavy taxes, bad 
courts, corrupted church, persecutions for heresy, and the 
bankruptcy the government, was used personal hatred and 
factional passion form the conspiracy Amboise 1559, 
even the Frenchman who entered into that plan kill the royal 
ministers expressed misgivings about the system government 
which had made possible the things wished change force. 
paper was found the dead leader which the conspirators 
promised devotion the sovereign and offered him life and goods.’ 
Even after the civil wars broke out, the Huguenots did not base 
resistance what they thought oppression theories civil 
liberty. They fought against their alleged wrongs with pen and 
sword without asserting the existence constitution which 
might limit the king’s power inflict wrong. 

must not suppose that men suffered and resisted for 
twenty years what they thought oppression, without appeal the 
ancient customs France the law nature, for lack argu- 
ments they might have used. Their fathers had told them the 
estates Tours 1484, where Roche denounced ‘the flat- 
terers who attribute the Prince that sovereignty which only 
conferred the people’, and recalled how ‘the whole hall re- 
sounded with subdued murmurs and the restless movements 
many delegates the more liberal spirit, because the chancellor 
seemed them speak badly the subject the liberty and 
power the people 

This failure men engaged rebellion make any strong 
and reasoned attack the absolutist theory government, 
and the sudden outburst argument against after St. Bartholo- 
mew, imprisoned thought had been let loose like water from 
broken dam, suggests two questions: First, why did book 
like Hotman’s Franco-Gallia, which claimed that France was, 
and ought be, constitutional monarchy, appear before 1572 


Weill, Les Théories sur Pouvoir Royal France pendant les Guerres Religion, 
14, Paris, 1891. 

Paris, 1880; quoting dispatch Chantonnay Brussels. Chantonnay had hisinforma- 
tion from the Cardinal Lorraine. 

Masselin, Journal des Généraux tenus Tours, Documents Inédits, ed. 
Bernier, 391. Georges Picot (Histoire des ii. Paris, 1872) 
points out that tenu gardé des Trois Etats convoqués 
Ville Tours’ was reprinted pamphlet, December 1557. 
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Second, why did dozen pamphlets, directly indirectly 
asserting theories liberty and law above the royal will, 
appear almost simultaneously 

The first question may answered part recalling the 
overmastering influence Calvin, man with strong prejudice 
against democracy, instinct believer thorough’, who, 
starting like Luther with doctrine non-resistance, was driven, 
reluctantly, and the stern necessity fact, weaken his 
application the French nobles who were willing fight 
keep the preachers the Word God from the stake. 

The answer the second question, why, after long 
silence, many men spoke once with Hotman, found 
the cahiers the estates Pontoise. Contemporary historians 
paid comparatively little attention these estates. Thou 
considers them mere continuation adjourned meeting the 
estates Orleans, idea which explicitly repudiated the 
cahiers. relates only their suggestion that freedom worship 
granted the protestants, the proposition make the clergy 
pay the debts the Crown, and their demand for statement 
accounts from the great officers state. The political ideas 
the estates Pontoise, distinguished from their utterances 
administration, seem have escaped his notice. His account 
statement two their political demands. Place, who gives 
the harangue the orator the third estate and partial account 
the action the third estate far relates the clergy, 
says omits the harangues the and clergy avoid 
length’. Etienne thought the idea ‘that 
the assembly the estates helped the people old folly which 
runs the head the wisest Frenchman does not mention the 
estates Pontoise. Nor have muchatten- 
tion them. Ranke, his expressed 
his astonishment that this time there has been little 
discussion the estates Pontoise whose records are preserved 
manuscript the Bibliothéque Nationale’. After wrote this, 
Georges Picot, who, 1872, devoted five pages his four-volume 
History the Estates General the estates Pontoise, speaks 
the astonishing boldness the cahier the Abel 
Desjardin’s Généraux, 1871, gives brief account them, 
and calls attention the fact that, his suggestion, the cahier 
the third estate was published asa pamphlet 1867 Tartiére. 

The neglected cahiers these estates prove that the silence 
the Huguenots, during the early stage their rebellion, 
about the political theories which, after St. Bartholomew, 
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they justified its continuance, was not due lack ideas 
about the nature the government France. These records 
show that ideas regard the right representatives 
the nation impose marked limits the power the 
Crown were, before the beginning the civil wars, very 
widespread among Frenchmen who possessed ancient custom 
any voice the government. review the causes the 
assembly the estates Pontoise will make this clear. 

the summer 1560 the condition France was dangerous. 
There was great discontent, caused the one hand stringent 
and the other hand the sacking churches 
mobs the reformed and the expulsion orthodox preachers 
from many addition there was strong protest 
against heavy taxation and threats assassination for the 
The finances were hopeless disorder. The Italian merchants, 
who were the most pressing creditors the Crown, had complained 
through spokesman ‘worse than Turkish 
The bold speaker was thrown into prison, but was impossible 
raise new loans, and bankruptcy was Chancellor 
against the wish the all-powerful cardinal 
induced the king call assembly the notables 
consider certain and important’ met 
August 1560. The members expressed horror the scenes 
persecution which France had seen, horror not unlike that 
shown the first parliament Elizabeth, and advised 
assembly the national council the church and the calling 
the estates-general, was done England, Spain, Scotland, 
the Empire, Denmark, Sweden, Bohemia, and Hungary.’ 
order for elections the estates-general was issued 
once. But before they assembled two things happened. The 
prince Condé was condemned death for conspiracy drive 
the Guises from power, and the king died, leaving his heir 
boy ten years old. The queen mother, Catherine Médicis, 
immediately obtained the oaths the officers the troops 
support her, seized all the organs administration, and established 
her authority regent ordonnance the infant king. 

The estates-general, which were the act assembling, were 


Nationale, MS. Italien 1721, fo. dispatch the Venetian 
ambassador: ‘in Parigi molte altre terre del regno condennati per religione 
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once necessity and embarrassment. They might follow the 
example the last estates-general, called the accession 
the minor Charles VIII, and claim the right organize the 
government the regency, which Catherine had already organized 
she wished. the other hand, the difficulties which had 
beset the dead king beset her. She determined, therefore, 
use the estates get the necessary means for meeting the pro- 
blems the government, and altogether the embarrassing 
question her legal right rule regent. The Chancellor 
laid before the delegates the condition the state, 
speaking the tone the minister normal king and ignoring 
the possibility any question the legal authority the 
government whose voice was. 


The purpose the ancient custom holding Estates, interrupted for 
nearly eighty years that the memory man does not back them, 
was that the King might get the advice and counsel his subjects, hear 
their complaints and satisfy them far reasonable. The King not 
obliged take advice. But meet his Estates General enables him 
know the truth and justice. The realm full sedition for which 
religion alleged principal cause; thing almost incredible, for 
sedition evil. more permissible for subject defend himself 
against his prince, than for son resist his father, and makes 
difference whether the prince good bad, are even more bound 
obey him than son his father. These Estates were called devise 
means stop seditions and help the poverty the King for orphan 
was ever left piteous condition. The King asks you means 
escape from and your counsel. His Majesty and the Queen Mother further 
invite you express with entire liberty your complaints and 


thus put before them the three chief problems the govern- 
ment: religion, the debt, and the reform administration, 
subject which was implicit his invitation present grievances. 
Skilful this speech was, left many delegates perfectly aware 
the dangerous position Catherine. She needed the help 
the estates and the same time she ignored their authority. 

had been claimed the floor the last estates-general 
(1484) that ‘the State was the affair the people confided 
kings, and when minor king acceded the throne, was now 
the case, should return the people’. Such bold assertions 
endless The men liberal opinions could 
not held together for common action. They were split 
intimidation, influence, and corruption, until finally only 
the delegates Normandy and Burgundy stood firmly for 
what one their number calls ‘the good 
fore the determined attempt constitute the government 

Masselin, Journal des Généraux tenus Tours, Documents Inédits, 149. 
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the regency the vote the estates subsided into idle 
resolutions. But had emphasized the idea that the estates 
ought consulted the establishment regency. 
might seem, therefore, that there could hardly 
more fitting opportunity than the assembly Orleans for the 
assertion the principles constitutional government, and 
the cahiers the estates Pontoise, formed only few months 
later, show that belief these principles was widespread 
France. Yet the proceedings Orleans are marked silence 
regard them, broken only somewhat timid and irresolute 
suggestions, especially when they touch the limitation the 
royal power. 

The question the regency was not, indeed, altogether 
neglected. The deputies from forty bailliages, claiming 
represent the majority the noblesse France, disavowing any 
intention ‘suggesting that the estates should give law 
king, queen did assert that had been the custom 
all times when there was minor king that the government 
should confirmed and authorized the They 
protested, scrupulously modest and complimentary terms, 
that, inasmuch the elections had been held before the king’s 
death, they had mandate the matter forming the govern- 
ment, and asked sent back their constituents otherwise 
they feared grave discontent and the danger giving those 
desiring novelty’ pretext for This protest found 
little support, nor was there any utterance Orleans remotely 
resembling the frank appeal the fundamental principles 
limited monarchy that had been made seventy-five years before 
Tours. The supreme right speak for her son, which Catherine 
assumed her message the was practically endorsed 
final letter her the tiers état recognizing the benefit 
which they were sure receive from the charge the education 
and affairs the King which God has put into your hands 
Catherine herself was satisfied with the outcome the estates 
far her regency was concerned, and wrote the authority 
which was accorded and ratified Orleans and approved 
all the estates 

true that the cahiers used the utmost the freedom 
given them present complaints. The noblesse and tiers état 
vied painting with dark colours the condition the church, 
and spoke large number abuses the law and 
the conduct government. They complained intolerable 
taxation, and described the resulting misery the people. The 
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greater part these suggestions regard the administration 
were finally embodied the great ordonnance 
Orleans and the supplementary ordonnances Roussillon and 
Moulins; sweeping reform the administration church 
and state France. the two hundred and seventy-five 
articles these two ordonnances, over one hundred and ninety 
were suggested the cahiers Orleans. Many these reforms 
were not, true, put into practice. But estates-general 
exercised larger influence the administration France. 

This outspokenness presenting grievances makes more 
noticeable the timidity the estates Orleans political 
matters. There are, indeed, utterances which seem 
political. Delegates the noblesse representing some thirty 
constituencies, asked that audit accounts should made 
for the reigns Henry and Francis before 
commissioners three from each province named the 
king. The third estate asked for inspection auditors 
elected the provincial estates. But this was demand 
control royal expenditure. The object the nobles was see 
that all the money had been employed the King’s service 
the object the third estate inquire more had not been 
collected the King had The third estate com- 
plained further that, the provincial estates, when the question 
levying tax was raised, the third estate voted with the 
others. The clergy and noblesse, who had the majority and were 
exempt from taxation, were always ready pass the tax which 
fell entirely ‘on the poor people’. This was all 
reason and they asked the king order that all assemblies 
estates, general provincial, each one the estates must 
bear its share, and all votes this subject must the consent 
all three orders. Both these demands, however, appear 
the outcome grievances and not political ideas. Only 
once the cahiers pass fully into the political realm. The third 
estate, the end their cahier, pointing out that the condition 
France the result accumulation ill upon ill which, 
little little, has caused universal illness’, finds that the 
failure remedy these ills time proceeded from discontinuance 
the estates. fears 


troubles will increase the Estates are not more frequent than they 
have been before—if only guard lest those whom the King entrusts 
his affairs try cheat him, and also order that foreigners knowing 
that the King supported, counselled, and followed his subjects, will 
doubly fear him. Therefore they supplicate his Majesty very humbly, 
because the zeal and desire they have see his affairs more prosperous, 
that would please him grant the grace give order that the Estates 
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should from now held intervals not less than five years and 
name now the day when they can return and assemble, without awaiting 
more particular command from his Majesty, and hold this fixed and 
irrevocable matter what happens, whether war peace, being well 
agsured that the special maladies the body politic being understood 
and provided for proper remedies good season, his Majesty will 
have occasion fear anything from the outside. 


evident that, when they approach the political field, 
the deputies feel obliged walk softly and speak gently. The 
periodicity the estates had very different terms 
Tours 1484. 


seems the said Estates that for the good and reformation the king- 
dom, and order that good order may maintained and provide for 
the affairs our Lord the King they arise, the King should declare 
and appoint that the said Estates shall assembled the end two 
and also continued intervals two years, which Estates the 
said kingdom shall reformed. And the said Estates supplicate the said 
Lord their King that may please him order and 


this request the Crown replied: King content that 
the Estates shall held the end the next two years and 
will order This promise had been broken; assembly 
that thought estates-general had been held 
within the memory man. Now the estates Tours were 
not forgotten the delegates Orleans. The cahiers the 
protesting section the nobility quoted them freely, but there 
allusion this broken promise the gentle sugges- 
tion the third estate about the advantage the king would 
derive from the regular periodic assembly his estates. 

This silence about the broken promise the Crown, and 
comparison the two requests 1484 and 1560, show preroga- 
tive instance what Altamira describes occurring during the 
same years Spain. 


After the death Isabel, Juana and Don Fernando called the 
estates Castile seven times, repeatedly consulting them affairs 
such moment the relations with France and the incorporation the 
kingdom Navarre. But the decadence their power makes itself 
evident the tone, each time more respectful the Monarch, which they 
use their 


Bodin made the same observation 1576. Combating the 
opinion that ‘the estates the people are greater than the 


short, all the discourse the estates contains nothing but subjection, 
service, and obedience. The same thing was seen the estates Orleans, 
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and ought not said that Spain there any different usage, 
because the same submission and phrases subjection, service, and 
obedience the whole people toward the king Spain their sovereign 
lord, appear the discourse the estates held Toledo the 
year 


may seem first sight very difficult, view what happened 
Paris and Pontoise few months later, account for this 
seems be. 

Before giving what seems the explanation this silence, 
half speech, soon followed boldness never seen 
any French estates until the end the eighteenth century, 
well examine the explanations given two 
contemporary historians who might have been well informed 
about its causes. Planche, his history the reign 
Francis II, written least eight years later, asserts that the 
Guises had planned murder all the delegates from Languedoc 
their way Orleans, send the Montmorencies and the 
Huguenot leaders the block prison, and drive all their 
adherents exile, death, abjuration. adds they sent word 
Spain that during the winter they hoped have cleaned 
France that the Spring they could all together stir 
the trout the Lake But this story supported 
proofs, and secms part that brief against the Guises 
which the writer pleads Livre des Marchans. His passionate 
partisanship suggests more caution accepting his statements 
than has generally been shown historians. The paragraph 
charging the Guises with managing elections their own interests 
very vague and unsatisfactory. 


Now proper presuppose that those the House Guise had given 
orders, sending out commissions for the assembly the said (provincial) 
Estates, warn all their friends present and the judges see 
that there was nothing proposed against their power and that the 
Church and, above all, that one was deputed the Estates 
General about whom they did not have assured testimony his Catholic 
religion. Especially they wanted those their faction preferred and that 
care should taken that none these seditious and rebellious Huguenots 
should listened 


The task packing estates-general, which Planche describes 
these vague terms were easy, would have been diffi- 
cult one. The delegates and the cahiers were the result broad 
suffrage exercised scattered political units and ascending 
scale representative assemblies, that the process election 


Régnier, Planche, ed. Mennechet, 291, Paris, 1836. 
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was not easy The spirit local independence was 
still enormously strong the friends the house 
Guise stood together, did their enemies, who were many 
and means all the reformed religion. this time, and 
for some time after the beginning the civil wars, there was 
hard and fast line between the Huguenot and catholic gentry. 
They fought each other with reluctance, and were often quite 
ready act together against these ‘new men’ the house 
Guise, who were finding places for their adherents when- 
ever they had chance, the disgust men both faiths. 
Noue writes, had dozen friends the other side whom 
loved like During the discussions peace after 
the skirmishes around Paris, just before the battle Dreux the 
end 1562, could see every day the truce seven eight 
hundred gentlemen from one side and the other talking together 
the plain between the was not simple matter 
for the Guises get those their faction preferred delegates 
collecting the strict orthodox vote. 

true that the letter sent out the king August 
each bailliage announcing the estates-general contained this 
paragraph 


You will not fail keep your eyes open and arrange that malignant 
group, which might composed the remains the tumult Amboise 
others anxious for change revolution the state (if there are any 
such), are far discovered and our edicts, that, their 
machinations, they cannot, under pretext, corrupt those who might 
listen them, drawing simple people their faction the example 
their impunity and, under the confidence the clemency have 
shown otherwise their craft, disturb the peace our loyal subjects. 


But far the reformed opposition the Guise administration 
was concerned, the great petitions from Normandy presented 
Fontainebleau had expressly repudiated sedition rebellion 
against the Word God, which taught them live peaceably 
and obediently under the power the King and pay voluntarily 


Presque partout siécle existait des assemblées communales aux 
élections pour les Etats Généraux 1560 1576. voit fonctionner ces assemblées 
auxquelles étaient admis tous les chefs famille. Ces réunions nomment leurs 
délégués qui portent leurs cahiers chef-lieu Les délégués des 
localités forment dans chef-lieu une assemblée qui envoie ses députés l’assemblée 
des trois Etats bailliage. enfin cette réunion que tous les cahiers sont réunis 
seul qui sera porté aux Etats Généraux par les députés élus dans 
Babeau, représentation Tiers Etat aux Assemblées pour 
Rédaction des Coutumes siécle,’ Revue Historique, xxi, January 1883. 

great was the jealousy between the provinces that the soldier who 
quarrel called out rallying cry the name was very severely punished 
the ordonnance the army. 

Discours Politiques Militaires, ed. 1612, pp. 557, 558. 

Mémoires Condé, ii. 645. 
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all taxes’. Coligny, presenting these petitions, had strongly 
reproved what had been attempted Amboise under pretext 
religion, which had not been done them their consent 
but certain libertines The phrase the royal 
letter was, therefore, very vague indication order keep 
anti-Guisards out the estates. There not much evidence 
for any very strong and consistent attempt pack the estates 
Orleans there for the assumption attempt pack 
the almost contemporary first parliament Elizabeth, and 
Mr. Bayne two articles this Review has demonstrated how 
inconclusive that all events, there was such attempt 
pack the estates excluding Huguenot sympathizers 
successful. Two the three cahiers the noblesse show the 
phraseology sympathizers with the reform, while the third 
estate demanded the stopping persecution and charged any 
errors that might the kingdom the neglect duty 
the clergy. far Lorraine adherents are concerned, 
plain beyond question that they were weak the noblesse and the 
tiers état. When the clergy invited the other two estates 
join appointing one orator address the king, the cardinal 
Lorraine, they politely but firmly declined, preferring elect 
their own orators. 

But while Planche’s story does not seem very credible, 
there reason believe that the more moderate statement 
Place, making allowance for his Huguenot bias, may taken 
the whole true. says, 


the larger part the cities were much intimidated that majority 
their delegates refused Orleans, and those who went made the 
journey great fear because they heard the great gathering soldiers 
there. But the Estates once assembled, before timid and fearful, began 
find courage and confidence, everybody saying that the sudden death 
the King was one the most admirable acts God which had occurred 
this kingdom for long while, that those who had been called 
Orleans for the purpose abasing them, arrived there order 
chosen and receive the principal management the kingdom. And 
those who, the contrary, had thought establish and even increase 
their authority, found that they were come there only lose and 
put back into their first rank and 


Condé, ii. 645. Recueil Piéces, concernant Tenue des Etats 
The writer says that this sentiment was expressed the petitions, which mistake. 
seems highly probable that Coligny, who had nothing with the tumult 
Amboise and disapproved it, said something like this presenting the petition. 

Ante, xxiii, 1908. 

Commentaires Estat Religion République soubs les rois Henry Fran- 
seconds, Charles ff. 111, 117, 1565. 
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This account the situation when the estates assembled 
confirmed the declaration the protesting nobles the 
forty bailliages that 


several provinces and bailliages have sent deputies this convocation, 
probably because the news which they have heard the death the 
King which has caused them turn back. This failure appear has come 
because the armed forces assembled all over the kingdom, which 
have caused intimidations and fears many. Because these fears, 
not only some deputies did not dare come and carry out their 
mandates, but they have not been given, some say, certain instructions 
they would have received things had been peaceable they are now 
that the gate justice opened the 


Perhaps the apparent timidity the delegates Orleans 
arose from the fact that they were not sufficiently recovered from 
their fear the troops. But that past fear does not fully account 
for the silence Orleans followed the declarations Pontoise. 
seems probable that the party which Masselin Tours called 
‘the men liberal opinions wanted better occasion declare 
themselves political matters. They wished speak with 
direct mandate from their constituents, and, sure being able 
force dismissal and fresh summons the estates, bided their 
time. other words, the failure express Orleans ideas 
boldly put forth six months later Pontoise, may have come 
about because the majority was playing for position and willing 
wait gain before making declaration principles. This 
conjecture supported the fact that there was difference 
opinion matters procedure among men who agreed 
fundamental principle. The could not unite one 
cahier, but handed three, with several supplementary varia- 
tions minor topics small groups. The large group, whose 
address suggested the need formal endorsement the regency 
government the estates under direct mandate from their con- 
stituents, asserted that 


the majority the deputies agreed with them that the Estates ought 
establish and confirm the royal council for the King’s minority, but did 
not join their request sent home obtain power act from 
their provincial Estates, being content with their powers and fear 
disavowal. 


There was much better ground than the question the regency 
which force dismissal and reassembly the estates— 
the question taxation. was better, not only because the 
right concerned, though always ignored, could hardly denied 
absolutely, but, also, because the estates could bring pressure 


Recueil des Cahiers Généraux des trois Ordres aux Etats Générauz, 180. 
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bear this ground, which, under the circumstances, made 
the Crown unable refuse dismissal get instructions. 

The debts the Crown were enormous, and fifteen million 
livres them were extortionate interest. The Crown asked the 
clergy relieve the king buying back the sources income 
had pledged security, and the third estate vote increase 
the taille and the tax wine. All over the world, wherever 
estates met, the right consent taxation was claimed. Even 
Bodin, who thought both France and England absolute mon- 
archies, assumed this right. not, says, ‘in the power 
king the world levy tax the people his pleasure 
any more than take the property another’. was only 
echoing the idea Commines, who asks rhetorically, ‘Is there 
King the world who has the right levy penny taxes 
his subjects without consent, except tyranny violence 
far France was concerned this right consent had been 
for seventy-five years illusory. few years after Commines 
wrote those words retirement, man who, like him, had 
played large part affairs state, Machiavelli, visited 
France emissary Florence. says, 


the French people are submissive and hold their Kings great veneration. 
have asked great many people and they have all replied that the 
revenue the crown depended entirely the will the King. 


was the same generation later, when the Venetian ambassador 
writes, 


the French have put all their liberty and will the power the 
that now their title Reges Francorum might truthfully changed 
Reges Servorum. The present King can boast far surpassing all 
his predecessors well making his subjects pay extraordinary taxes 
any amount wishes, 


But although the idea that consent necessary taxation 
had been France only remarkable instance the persistence 
traditional theory government spite practice which 
denied it, the Crown dared not, view the temper the 
realm, refuse recognize the formal assertion the estates 
after the estates had declined vote taxes without instructions 
from their constituents. attempt the Crown raise these 
taxes would manifestly have provoked universal revolt. There 
was nothing for the king but dismiss the delegates with 
orders consult their governments and reassemble. 


delle Cose Francia. 

degli Ambasciatori Veneti Senato durante secolo 
decimosesto, serie 232 (1546). 
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Meantime, the government set itself keep the peace. 
January the king wrote ‘those Geneva’ that had found that 


the terrible troubles the kingdom have their principal cause the 
malice some preachers mostly sent you the chief ministers your 
city, who have not only gone from house house secretly impressing 
the minds the greater part our subjects pernicious and damnable 
disobedience, but, infinite number defamatory libels and 
sermons large assemblies, have dared publicly excite our people 
open rebellion.“ 


begged them recall these preachers and keep them from 
coming any more, will consider treacherous war his 
kingdom and just cause quarrel before God and the world 
But while the government tried stop the importation heresy, 
did not intend oppose the unanimous wish the third 
estate backed the express sympathy two-thirds the 
nobility. The estates-general Orleans had this very consider- 
able influence the mind the queen regent, that she was 
either led encouraged their opinion change abruptly 
the whole policy her father-in-law, her husband, and her eldest 
son regard one the problems laid before the estates 
the chancellor—the treatment the religious situation. This 
was the most serious them all, for had already produced 
widespread rioting and two dangerous conspiracies, and was, 
the judgement her most trusted counsellors, pregnant with 
civil war.” January she described her new policy her 
ambassador Spain 


have, during twenty thirty years, tried cautery the attempt 
extirpate the contagion this disease from among us, and have seen 
experience that this violence has served purpose except increase 
and multiply it. much so, that the vigorous punishments which 
have been continually inflicted this kingdom, vast number poor 
people have confirmed themselves this way thinking until has reached 
the point that many persons good judgement have said that there 
nothing more pernicious for the hope abolishing these new opinions 
than the public death those who hold them, because apparent 
that these same persecutions they are 


regard the second her great problems, the imminent 
bankruptcy the government, the estates Orleans had given 


Bibl. Nat., fonds Brienne, no. 205, fo. 103, partly printed Lettres Catherine 

See the Venetian ambassador’s report with the queen mother, 
who agreed his remark that changes religion mean revolution: Bibl. Nat., 
MS. Italien 1721, fo. 225. The French ambassador Spain quoted Philip ‘how much 
the troubles France had made him fear lest they should light some greater fire and 
bring civil war through all Christendom’ Bibl. Nat., fonds 66114, fo. 76. 
See also the letter from Robertet the ambassador Spain, Bibl. Nat., fonds frangais, 
6620, fo. 110. Lettres Catherine Médicis, 577. 
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suggestion help, and she and dared not strain 
the breaking bow the people’s patience any further imposing 
new and unauthorized tax. They were obliged wait until 
the delegates were returned with instructions, and bear best 
they could their extreme lack money.” 

The king therefore called the estates Paris assemble 
March, and, the same time, forbade all persons 
communicate writing any reports the estates held 
Orleans. Another mandate about the same date ordered 
that delegates for the estates-general held the 20th, 
should not sent the regular fashion, but that each the 
provinces should choose three representatives, one for each 
The meeting the estates Paris made evident what had been 
latent Orleans, but with entire absence the mild tone 
that assembly. They were unwilling give their delegates any 
mandate pay the debts the king buy back the domain. 
They resolved, 


before anything should offered the Estates, ought made 
plain where great debt forty-three millions had come from. 
could not have been accumulated twenty years the finances had been 
well administered. After restitution shall have been made the undue 
and immense gifts which some have received the oppression the poor 
people, everybody will his duty and help the 


This was very different from the expressions the estates 
Orleans. But from the point view the queen mother, wield- 
ing the power the Crown the express wish the boy king, 
something very much more ominous followed. paper has 
survived from the meeting the estates Paris which late 
copyist headed Délibération Insolente des Etats Particuliers 
Prévosté Vicomté original seems like rough 
draft project for series resolutions brought forward 
the estates, but the letters the queen mother show that 
was discussed and some least the propositions adopted. The 
Venetian and English ambassadors also reported the substance 
the other hand, the royal letter the 

See letter Morvilliers, mentioning the lack money pay salaries court, 
Bibl. Nat., Cing Cents Colbert, tom. 394, ff. 38, and the Venetian 


dispatch, Bibl. Nat., MS. Italien 1721, fo. 289, scarcity money great 

Bibl. Nat., Portefeuilles Fontanieu, tom. 297, fo. 34, and Clairambault, 
tom. 354, fo. 206. 

fo. 

Bibl. Nat., Portefeuilles Fontanieu, tom. 297, 191, printed Négociations, 
Lettres Piéces Diverses relatives Documents Inédits, 833. 

Cing Cents Colbert, tom. 27, fo. 349. 

Bibl. Nat., MS. Italien 1723, fo. 20; Calendar State Papers, Foreign, 1561, 
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parliament Paris assumes that these resolutions were not 
passed, for says, ‘some those who were present amused 
themselves discussing matter government and adminis- 
tration this kingdom 

The resolutions are 


The Estates held Paris the fifteenth March have decided that the 
government ought the hands the King Navarre, leaving 
the Queen the care the person the King. They require that all 
the House Guise should not only removed from the councils the 
King, but separated from the company his brothers, and, order 
make sure that governors should given those princes whose sincerity 
and integrity will insure for them good and pious instruction, Admiral 
Coligny and President Ferier should appointed governors. 

All cardinals, bishops, and other persons who have given oath 
allegiance any other person beside the King, should deprived the 
right sit the royal council, even the cardinal Bourbon (second 
Prince the 

The Marshal St. André shall not the royal council any more 
and shall give account the excessive gifts which received the late 
King Henry. The members the Council outside the Princes the 
Blood are the Constable, the three other Marshals France and the 
Admiral and, beyond that list, the Estates should give advice. 

They have entirely revoked all done and decided Orleans done 
persons who had power act. 

They demand that, before responding what has been proposed 
them, legitimate council should established round the person the 
King and the Estates give notice that anything attempted 
ordered otherwise than those who are made members the council 
the advice the Estates, they will appeal the first meeting the 
Estates General legitimately assembled, the ground that such action 
null and void. 

They demand that the Chancellor shall suspend the exercise his 
office because has not been appointed the Princes nominated 


the Council the said Estates. 


They demand that all those who have conducted business state 
since the death Henry the Second shall render accounts and hand over 
the balances used paying the debts the King. 


trace remained the gentle scrupulosity the protesting 
nobles Orleans when they pointed out that, spite the 
gratitude they owed the Queen Mother for her excellent virtues 
and their feeling that France was perfectly happy having the 
government entirely her hands’, would safer that the 
government should confirmed delegates with express power 
from the provincial assemblies. wonder Catherine was very 
much alarmed. Here were demands, and tone making them, 


Bibl. Nat., Béthune, 8676, fo. 
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which Frenchman had ever heard—-a tone Englishman was 
hear from any parliament until the next century. 

might supposed that this discussion and its outcome 
was simply the result the enormous Montmorency influence 
The second article attacking the house Guise, 
the nomination Admiral Coligny governor the young 
king, and confining the accounting for the gifts Henry 
the Marshal St. André, omitting the Constable Mont- 
morency, looked like it. But although Montmorency influence 
may have given the protest shape, the event showed that 
represented feeling, demand, and constitutional ideas 
widespread throughout France. was the thought that this 
might true which frightened Catherine. letter written 
the latter half adherent Brittany, she begged 
him, were not too late, prevent any resolution similar 
the first article being brought the estates, because she 
prefers that they should take life they took her honour 
stop the movement she entered into negotiations with the 
king Navarre, which ended her signing agreement making 
him lieutenant-general Monsieur Guise was under the late 
King’, nothing without communicating with him’, and that 
should named every letter where she was named 
Catherine thought this accord left the victory with her. She 
wrote that commanded all the military forces, but under her. 
had signed promise remitting her advance any power 
and authority which might attributed him the estates, 
and consented that she should command absolutely everywhere, 
disposing all the offices, the seal, the dispatches, and the com- 
mand the finances The ambassadors Venice and Spain 
thought she had restricted herself dependence others and 
was danger being obliged give the remnant her 
authority, and, degrees, coming have nothing but the care 
the person the king, and ‘God grant that she can still 
maintain herself The English ambassador, the other 
hand, thought Navarre had agreed out weak courage 

However sure Catherine felt herself, pretended feel 
herself, her authority after this quick shift the pieces the 
game court intrigue, she had wish see the representatives 


Planche, Livre des Marchans, pp. 454, 464, asks ‘who does not know 
how many our chief and lords justice are vassals rent-payers the 
house the very least two thousand our richest citizens.’ 

The date illegible. Ferriére has assigned the 11th, which 
some days too early, Lettres Catherine Médicis, 174. 

Lettres Catherine Médicis, supplément, 32. 

Letter ambassador Spain, Lettres, 177. 

Bibl. Nat., MS. Italien 1723, fo. Lettres, 178n.; Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 
1561, 43. 
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the provinces meet their new mood. She cared little for 
theories government, constitutional other, but she was 
glad use absolutist phrases that might help gain her ends. 
Word was sent that the provincial estates had power discuss 
the government, but only the means paying the king’s debts. 
They were called for another date, the 10th June, because 
‘for most the provinces the assembly which had been held 
was illegitimate The new estates were forbidden discuss 
the double government Navarre and the queen mother, and 
ordered take resolution the finances, and choose three 
representatives from each province meet Melun the Ist 
The new arrangement the government was disliked 
Catherine’s son-in-law, the king Spain, for Navarre was 
supposed favour the heretics but took characteristically 
crafty way flatter her. ordered his ambassador con- 
gratulate her, and, addition, wrote his wife letter speaking 
his desire that her mother should remain grandeur, honour, 
and sovereign authority. Elizabeth gave the letter the French 
ambassador (can doubt that she knew would not dis- 
agreeable her husband and the ambassador sent 
special and secret courier Catherine, adding that assured 
himself she would know should burnt ashes 

Events seemed first confirm the queen mother’s judge- 
ment this new arrangement. The Venetian ambassador 
reports that there never had been such quiet and union Court. 
The King Navarre recognizes the Queen Mother his superior 
more than ever’. But though peace prevailed for time 
the palace, did not reign throughout the kingdom. 
wrote again two weeks later, this once flourishing kingdom has 
become weak that its friends have nothing hope its 
enemies fear from The queen mother did not trust 
the royal prohibition discuss the government. Two instances 
suggest the sort letters that probably went out from the 
royal secretaries. One, sent Brittany, directs the recipient 
try and get the results hoped for from the estates through the 
people who have credit and authority among them. The other 
asks the recipient, one the greatest seigneurs those parts, 
the estates Tours and take care, dexterously 
can, lest the deputies enter into the controversies and 
disputes into which they lately Throckmorton reported, 
May, that understands the Queen Mother labours all she 

Lettres Catherine Médicis, 178. 


See the royal letter calling the estates, Bibl. Nat., Béthune, 8676, fo. 


Bibl. Nat., fonds 6618, fo. Ruble, Antoine Bourbon Jeanne 
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can, that all those deputed from the provinces the Estates may 
changed, because last assembly they devised things her 
These efforts were not successful. When the estates 
Paris met the last day May, President Thou 
could not confine them the question granting supply. They 
wished discuss ‘the ordering the government according the 
ancient constitution and also examine ‘the accounts past 
The king was obliged suspend the meetings. 

Under these circumstances, ominous for the regency the 
queen mother, thirty-nine delegates, representing each the 
three orders the thirteen provinces France, were meet 
Pontoise August 1561. But the same time there had been 
called Poissy, less than ten miles away, council the church, 
also advised the assembly notables This 
situation seemed the parliament Paris pregnant with danger. 
They pointed out that there were delegates representing 
the order the clergy meeting the same time, and protested 
against the possibility contradictory results from two bodies each 
claiming speak for that order. Nevertheless, Place says that 
all three orders presented cahiers which are kept each the thirteen 
governments this kingdom where they can seen with the answer 


the royal council each article. They are published which has 
been suspended until the King pleased order 


the beginning, the existing government was confronted 
with difficulty the refusal the estates Pontoise 
recognize regency which had not been established the repre- 
sentatives the people. The reluctance the nobility and 
clergy was soon overcome, but the third estate held out for some 
time, alleging that their mandate was confirm the authority 
the princes the blood, thus breaking the agreement 
Catherine Médicis and Antony Bourbon confirmed the 
king. Largely through the influence Admiral Coligny they 
were induced abandon this opposition and 


agree the accord made between the Queen Mother and the King 
Navarre very humbly supplicating the said lady, whose great virtues 
and large experience the affairs the kingdom they know, consent 


continue the government and administration your (the King’s) 
affairs. 


The noblesse repeated the same formula acknowledgement.” 
They saved, however, the constitutional point that this consent 


Cal. State Papers, Foreign, 1561, 122. 

221; dispatch the Venetian ambassador, Bibl. Nat., MS. Italien 1721, fo. 317. 

Collection des Procés-verbaux des Assemblées Générales Clergé France, 


Op. cit., 235. 


Paris, 1767. 
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should not made precedent for the unauthorized assumption 
regency declaring that was only granted the queen 
mother for her worthy personal But before this 
difficulty was got over, new one had arisen. The estates refused 
consider the problem they had been assembled meet—how 
find money for the debts the Crown—until the ordonnance 
embodying the remedies for the grievances presented Orleans 
should issued. other words, they insisted that redress 
should precede supply. 

ordonnance embodying the greater part these requests 
had been laid before the parliament Paris for registration 
the end July. The parliament appointed committee 
examine it. week later the queen mother urged the need 
haste, and five days after that, the ordonnance being still under 
discussion parliament, the king Navarre and several princes 
the blood came the meeting urge its immediate registra- 
tion. The first president said they needed time examine the 
ordonnance, and suggested that they were not blame for delay, 
inasmuch the ordonnance might have been laid before them 
any time the past seven months. pointed out that some 
the reforms proposed were schismatic and opposed decrees 
councils and canons the church. The phrases the first 
president gave such offence the queen mother that was 
ordered remain his house under arrest. Continued threats 
the government the regency finally broke down the resis- 
tance the parliament, and the ordonnance was registered, 
with few changes meet the wishes parliament, Septem- 
ber 1561. comparison the original draft the ordonnance 
with its final form and the protests parliament shows that 
parliament was not altogether disinterested this apparent 
stand for the right unlimited deliberation royal edicts. 
The changes which they could not force the Crown accept were 
two sorts. First, they sought hinder any the proposed 
‘reforms the church which lessened the exclusive authority 
the clergy for example, they wished cut down the twenty- 
four lay delegates from the noblesse and bourgeois who were 
participate the election bishops twelve and 
make the election the clergy final, without choice candi- 
dates the king. Such protests came out high churchmanship 
liking for things they had been. The second 


Bibl. Nat., MS. Italien 1723, fo. 76. Ruble, Antoine Bourbon Jeanne 
Albret, did not use fonds francais 3970, which contains the cahiers Pontoise, for 
his account that meeting the estates. says, therefore, ‘Le tiers refusa 
obstinément son assentiment. Mais majorité générale ratifia pacte 
régente lieutenant The cahiers rectify this statement. 

Recueil Piéces Originales, 287, 331; Isambert, Recueil général des 
anciennes Lois Frangaises, xiv. 63. 
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class vain protests are plainly dictated desire obstruct 
reforms which lessen the profits lawyers. They suggest 
attempt support the Crown blocking needed reforms, 
which their class suffered. Such, for example, was their 
successful resistance the suppression useless legal offices 
without repayment the money paid obtain them. This 
led the indefinite postponement the suppression large 
number. They also vainly protested against the clause prohibiting 
judges from accepting presents from litigants suits before 
them and forbidding the taking benefices pensions for their 
families judges, advocates, and prosecutors. seems 
the noblesse Pontoise finally took the view that the parlia- 
mentary opposition registering the edict was selfish, for 
their cahier they demanded that 


all reforms asked for Orleans, formulated the King council into 
edicts, according the clear answers the Estates, should published 
and kept the kingdom without any court parliament being able 
undertake limit modify them. 


This obstacle obtaining the money for which had called 
the estates the king was able surmount. But found the 
third estate entirely unwilling relieve his necessities. The 
noblesse points out that, since the accession the late King 
Henry the Crown, the people have paid many and heavy taxes 
and are reduced want. They recommend seizure property 
from the larger clerical benefices sufficient pay two-thirds 
the Crown’s interest-bearing debts the rest paid the 
third estate. The third estate, complaining that oppressed 
some thirty enumerated sorts taxes and exactions that 
‘can offer your Majesty nothing but good will’, advises the 
seizure the income all benefices not actually served the 
titulary, tax all clerical incomes per cent., with the 
sequestration all exceeding four thousand livres year, except 
that bishops may spend six thousand and archbishops eight 
thousand. All monastic incomes are seized except enough 
provide food and clothing and supply their customary doles. 
this not enough pay the king’s debts, they recommend the 
the benefit the Crown, all urban real estate belonging 
ecclesiastics and, still more needed, the sale vessels and 
jewels the churches. alternate plan was sell all the 
clerical property the kingdom, pay the debts out the resulting 
sum, and establish great loan fund administered the 
cities. This latter plan would stimulate commerce defending 
merchants from usurers and would pay for the army and the 
fortifications the frontiers. The remainder the ecclesiastical 
property, about per cent., would produce ample revenue 
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out which the clergy could paid. With such temper 
this among the representatives noblesse and bourgeois, 
small wonder that the Crown could, after little 
obtain large concessions from the assembly the clergy the 
neighbouring town Poissy. They agreed pay sixteen hun- 
dred thousand livres year for six years, and, the end that 
time, begin the repayment further debts amounting 
seventy-five hundred thousand livres finished six years. 
This was not much the queen mother asked, but relieved 
her most pressing necessities and was accepted.” 

The fact that the outcome the estates Pontoise was the 
acceptance the joint regency the queen mother and Navarre 
and the provision large sum money, makes their political 
utterances the more significant, because shows the widespread 
among the people they represented the political ideas 
underlying constitutional monarchy. Some these utterances 
cannot paralleled from English parliament until the grand 
remonstrance. The Baron Ruble, though his brief account 
the estates Pontoise, Assemblée trop négligée par les his- 
toriens,’ does not refer their cahiers, perfectly justified 
his summary judgement that them théorie régime 
constitutionnel surgissait France plus cent ans avant son 
triomphe The truth this judgement can 
best brought out brief summary. 

After accepting the agreement made the queen mother 
and Navarre for joint regency, the require 
the submission list the royal council for their approval. 
When they had received that list, they agreed it, except that 
they excluded ecclesiastics from membership, because they ought 
not leave their spiritual charges for temporal affairs, and also 
because they were bound another oath besides that taken the 
king. addition, they declined membership any 
who had managed the finances the kingdom until they had ren- 
dered account the satisfaction the commissioners the estates, 
list whom they sent the They then proceeded 
lay down certain rules for the conduct business the council.* 

order that, all subsequent the authority 
the estates, which has been despised through illegitimate pro- 
cedure the establishment the government, may always 
preserved and guarded, the estates are determined renew 
perpetual and irrevocable law the ancient custom which 


Recueil Cahiers Généraux, 102, 103. 

Antoine Bourbon Jeanne Albret, iii. 146. 

This summary based the more radical cahier the noblesse. asterisk 
after sentence paragraph indicates that the same demand was made the same 
similar form the third estate. 
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provides that, the accession king less than twenty years 
age, the estates ought convoked establish government. 
And added that the nearest princes the blood are under 
obligation, within three months such occasion, under 
penalty perpetual reproach for neglecting the safety the 
state, call the estates. case they fail this, every 
bailliage and sénéchaussée can, their own motion, elect three 
deputies assemble Paris the fifteenth the fourth month 
after the said day, twelve o’clock, the palace, and proceed, 
the present for the absent, arrange the government the 
Untilthat time the government administered 
the princes the blood, subject approval the estates, 
and any one not their number who shall assume act the 
government shall attainted and convicted treason. This law, 
the estates declare, very necessary for the safety the Croyn, 
and they require and expect that will confirmed and approved. 

Without the approval the estates they forbid the granting 
appanages the brothers the king, borrowing interest 
the king, increase taxes. Hence all increase taxes since 
the estates Tours void and illegal.* They forbid without the 
consent the estates any war any league which might cause 
war. The king and his subjects have the right put trial 
those who urge cause his majesty make war, break peace, 
enter new league which leads war, without the consent 
the estates. Under pretence whatever can the king alienate 
his domain either title usufruct. Royal gifts made 
the king without the approval his council can recovered 
from those who have received them their heirs succeed- 
and expenses the government since the accession Henry 
shall laid before the estates-general, see all taxes 
collected have been paid into the treasury, all paid have 
been faithfully used, and all alleged royal debts are really due. 
They demand that the money raised from the church for the 
royal debts shall handled commissioners appointed 
the estates each province. 

They demand the convocation the estates-general every two 
years.* 

Each bailliage sénéchaussée may hold estates annually 
without royal commission, the fifteenth October, provide 
for the collection taxes, the service the king, and the public 
good. These estates shall have power decide disputes about 
the rights the clergy, nobility, and third estate, and manage 
the policing the country. They demand the establishment 
poor-rates each parish charge the seigneurs and the 


The resemblance the first Triennial Act evident. 
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curé, formed from the contributions all property owners 
whether resident not. 

They demand that persecution account religion 
shall cease (except the case anabaptists, libertines, 
and atheists), and that temple shall granted each city 
where wanted, order that dissenting worship may there 
celebrated under the supervision royal officer. All secret 
assemblies arid all iconoclasm violence, either against the 
orthodox dissenting worship, sternly repressed.* The 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical courts civil cases abolished, 
and ecclesiastics are exempted from the king’s justice 
the regular courts.* 

From the chateau St. Germain-en-Laye, within easy reach 
both cities, the queen mother watched the proceedings Poissy 
and Pontoise. know what she thought them from long 
letter August cipher written her secretary Aubespine 
his brother, the bishop the request 
the queen, who ordered last night send you this long 
description affairs which trouble her deeply’. She angered 
the obstinate resistance the prelates serious reforms 
concessions which might stop the rioting about religion. The 
only things which strike her the utterances the authorities 
the estates are their anti-clerical tone, their apparent desire 
‘to change little little the old religion’, and the demand for 
accounts from the ministers Henry II. She sees the situa- 
tion only centre for court intrigue, because the relatives the 
gentleman (Mary queen Scots) push the wheel 
and the seigneur (the constable Montmorency) gronde comme 
cheval’ over the demand for audit, and all blow the 
fire hard they can frighten her’. She feels she forced 
bake the cake while others mix the dough’. The possibility 
finding the estates force which she might depend 
her difficult situation, left with three little children, realm 
torn faction, without single person whom can have 
entire never occurred her. Perhaps idle 
speculation make the suggestion the possibility politique 
national party, built around liberalized Crown, Henry 
generation later built around his absolute Crown. all 
events, was possibility too large for the acute but narrow 
mind Catherine, that convinced opportunist, beginning, 
yet timidly, her policy balance which, down the very 
year her death, she strengthened her own influence whenever 
was menaced even the cost nourishing the factional 
strife which was destroying France. DYKE. 


Bibl. Nat., fonds frangais (deciphered modern copy), 6618, fo. 
Letter Elizabeth, December 1560, Lettres Catherine 158. 
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The Old Sepoy 


MAKHDUM SAHIB 


January 1775 the Madras council, reply 
application for assistance from Bombay, decided send the 
ninth battalion native infantry, which was then stationed 
Trichinopoly. Instructions were accordingly issued Colonel 
John Bellingham, the commanding officer that station, 
instruct Captain Robert get his regiment ready 
march Anjengo route sea for Bombay. The battalion 
was march lightly equipped possible, and the men 
could not take their families, arrangements were made 
with the paymaster make them suitable allowance during 
the absence soldiers, which was supposed would 
only for few months. the same time Captain William 
commanding Palamcotta, was asked arrange with 
the raja Travancore for the passage the troops through his 
territory. February Colonel Bellingham reported that 
the battalion had started. the evening February, 
when Captain Kelly was about set out from place called 
Verdapettah, the commandant, Makhdum Sahib, informed 
him that the men 


were clamorous from right left, saying that they had been deceived, 
that they understood they were march land Bombay, that they 
never heard whole battalion being ordered board 
ship, that was always customary take volunteers such occasions, 
and that they would not forced any means. 


Captain Kelly, after consulting with his European officers, harangued 
the men, explaining that they were honoured being selected 
out their turn for active service, but that would not use 
any force compel them. The men looked sulky and discon- 
tented, but they marched. From certain circumstances Captain 


Robert Kelly, entered the army October 1760, captain November 1765. 

William Cooke, entered the army September 1759, captain November 1765. 

the Madras Military Consultations May 1775 the name the actual 
commandant given Noor Muhammad. 
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Kelly suspected that the native officers were the bottom 
the trouble. 

the 16th Coilpettah the men again refused march, 
and Kelly and his officers were despair. Kelly wrote 
Brigadier-General Smith follows 


Sir, With sorrow and shame now inform you that the glory 
the Ninth Battalion now totally extinguished. For every method 
that could suggested has been try’d persuade them Bom- 
bay the way pointed out them the Governor and Council. But 
their determined answer that board ship they will not even for 
one day hour. And they not only desire but insist that 
acquaint the Honourable Board through you, Sir, with this refusal their 
orders and that they refuse stir from this spot until they have your 
answer. 

God knows, Sir, where this will end. have endeavoured persuade 
them march but they will not brought even there 
unless promise them protection against force. And many them 
swear that they will not move further southward any account. How- 
ever, nothing else will must promise them everything they demand, 
for here cannot stay. 

There one expedient, Sir, still left Palamcotta ever 
get there. Some the Black Officers assure they may then 
gentle means bring over many volunteers our side, and all that could 
obtained from the Fifth and Seventh Battalions were joined might 
make respectable body. 

will not longer delay the for really sick with vexation 
that cannot now give you the particulars this shocking affair, but will 
undertake that disagreeable task Palamcotta. the meantime, 


This mutiny appears have been totally unexpected. 
previous occasions, Clive’s expedition Bengal 1756, the 
expedition Manilla 1762, and the dispatch troops from 
Bengal Madras 1767, objection had been made the 
sepoys journey sea. true that all these instances, 
and especially the the hardships suffered the sepoys, 
and more particularly the Hindu sepoys, had been, through bad 
management, excessive, but could hardly have been expected 
that such outbreak would take place battalion the native 
commandant which was Muhammadan and therefore man 
not likely sympathy with Hindu prejudices. secret 
had been made their destination, and the sepoys, though they 
pretended otherwise, must have been aware soon they 
were ordered march Anjengo that was intended they should 

Tapal tappal, postal messenger. 
this case the troops insisted being landed and refused continue the 


journey sea (Wilson, Madras Army, 290). their return 1769 two com- 
panies the third battalion were drowned (Williams, Bengal Native Infantry, 180): 
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sea. would seem, therefore, that the reason why the 
mutiny did not break out before the battalion left Trichinopoly, 
was that the instigators wished get the men away from the 
other battalions, the soldiers which would have jumped the 
chance active service their place. The Madras council 
received the news without much concern, simply issuing orders 
the commanding officers various military stations send 
volunteers join Captain Kelly Palamcotta. They did not 
even take the trouble give any orders the way which 
the mutineers should dealt with. 

Meanwhile Captain Kelly managed bring his men 
Palamcotta, where had the advantage being able consult 
with Captain Cooke and knowing that could count upon 
support should the use force necessary. February, 
accordingly, wrote General Smith much better spirits 


Sir, have length made considerable party against the mutineers, 
and have, after consulting with Captain Cooke, determined treat 
them with little ceremony they did the road. have promised 
immediate promotion those who obey orders the expense those 
who not, for find nothing else will do. 

sure the letter now enclose you, Sir, would hang all the soldiers 
the army. was wrote their own orders and dictated their 
chief Orator, and had there been room the paper and time they would 
not have been afraid ashamed have signed. 

Captain Cooke has promised all the volunteers can raise his 
battalion, and have reason think Colonel will send 
some from Madura. There time enough for the assembling 
them, for there are not vessels enough Anjengo transport the whole 
will therefore, the Travancore Rajah has sent very gracious 
answer, send them off small detachments regulated give the 
least trouble possible. 

hope tomorrow night, Sir, give you better account our 
situation. the meantime remain &c. 


The ‘hanging letter’ referred Captain Kelly 
follows 


Address General Smith from the Sepoys the Ninth Battalion 


When the battalion was Trichinopoly order was given out 
Captain Kelly prepare for marching and everything was got ready 
for that purpose. second order was issued directing leave our 
families there and give notice the Writer the sum should chuse 
have paid them for their maintenance. Upon this begged know 

John Brathwaite, entered the Company’s army major June 1770, lieutenant- 
colonel October 1772. 


The battalion clerk, who was under the immediate orders the paymaster. 


Down 1769 the accounts the battalions were kept Vakeels (see Wilson’s Madras 
Army, 329). 
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the place our destination and were told Anjengo the Kingdom 
from whence would impossible send anything 
ourselves for the sustenance our families. therefore agreed what 
was proposed confidence that our masters intended nothing but our 
benefit. But our arrival Madura, heard report that were 
put board ship and sent Bombay, though being told 
discredited the report did not imagine that would practised 
upon which instance had been known before, and trusted all 
events that compuision would used.® this manner replied 
all that spoke the subject. our leaving Madura however 
found that our Captain and officers had left their horses and superfluous 
baggage that place, circumstance that confirmed what had heard 
and increased our apprehensions. These therefore communicated after 
the second day’s march our Jemidars and Subidars place called 
Birudapatty, and the Captain upon this ordered form the square. 
then told openly that were Bombay, and, were 
under arms, thought improper time make any reply. But 
having left that place and arrived Salloor, the drum beat evening for 
marching and our Subidars and Jemidars ordered arms, which 
however declined, assigning reason our unwillingness 
Bombay sea. Our Captain then came and asked why refused 
take our arms. told him that hitherto the English had never used 
compulsion putting ship board and that his intention doing 
was the cause our present conduct. The Captain upon this drew his 
sword and swore that would put none board ship against 
their will. Since that our arrival Covilpatty the Captain ordered our 
Subidars and Jemidars with three Havildars, three Naigs and three 
Sepoys out each company come before him, who being again ques- 
tioned concerning the behaviour our battalion replied our names 
that were willing land wherever ordered, and that had 
never yet hesitated battle, wherever might be, the Company’s 
account, but board ship could not though were die for it. 
have therefore made this representation you, Sir, and shall 
stay Palamcotta till your answer arrives. 


The meeting between Captain Kelly and the representatives 
the men, which has been mentioned the above petition, took 
place Captain Cooke’s house and his presence. Captain Kelly 
called upon all who were prepared obey orders and 
Bombay sea come over and stand him. All present did 
except the commandant, Makhdum Sahib, two subadars, 
whom Vencatchellum was one, and two jemadars. Captain 
Cooke, who knew Vencatchellum personally, asked him name 
how dared refuse his duty. replied that only one 


One the names for what known English Travancore. 

the Manilla expedition month’s pay was advanced the sepoys well 
four months’ pay encourage them the more readily enter this service’ 
(Wilson, Madras Army, 179), but there record any one being unwilling 
go, any necessity call for volunteers. Above called Verdapettah. 
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man his company would follow him, and therefore did not 
stand up. Captain Cooke then turned Makhdum Sahib and 
asked him how was that he, who ought the first set 
good example the battalion, could refuse volunteer. 
hesitated answer, Captain Cooke asked him point blank 
whether refused Bombay. His reply was, 


‘Yes, ashamed the head such fellows, who not only 
abused and family and made use all the bad names they could 
invent but drew their bayonets Salloor [this was denied all 
the witnesses later on] and would have put death had not the 
Captain galloped relief.’ 


The meeting had the satisfactory result separating the loyal 
from the disloyal, and soon after one the subadars named 
‘Fakeer Labeck’ (Labbaik) gave Lieutenant Urban 
written statement which recapitulated the chief details the 
mutiny and ascribed entirely the instigation Makhdum 
Sahib, whose own company had been the first refuse obey the 
order march. Makhdum Sahib had told the sepoys that they 
were firm their refusal one could force them obey, but that 
they must not mention his name disclose the fact that the native 
officers had anything with their action. The worst, told 
them, that could happen was that the battalion would dis- 
banded, which case undertook that offering him small 
present the Nawab would take them all into his own service. 

This information being confirmed what was known all 
the officers, Captain Kelly arrested Makhdum Sahib, and the 
circumstances not admitting the holding regular court 
martial, he, the advice Captain Cooke, held council war, 
composed his own officers and those Captain Cooke’s 
battalion. This council assembled February 


order examine into the cause causes the late sedition and 
mutiny the Ninth Battalion, and give their opinion the punish- 
ment necessary inflicted the author authors the said 
mutiny and sedition full conviction. 


Captain Kelly opened the proceedings briefly detailing, for the 
benefit the officers the 7th battalion, the facts the case. 
The statement Fakeer Labeck was then read and translated 
subadar the 7th battalion, and was sworn Fakeer 
Labeck and the persons named it. number other witnesses 
gave evidence Makhdum Sahib, and even the 
European sergeants swore that, from all they could learn from 
the men, Makhdum Sahib was the sole cause the disturbance, 


and that the battalion would willingly Bombay were not for him. 


Urban Vigors, entered the army August 1770, lieutenant February 1772. 
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Makhdum Sahib’s defence was recorded follows 


says well known all the Gentlemen the battalion that 
custom the Black people they owe one another any spite 
accuse them falsely. Now this battalion have four enemies. The 
first and greatest them all Fakeer Labeck, Subadar. The second 
Meer Jackob, Jamedar, the third Mahomet Husman, Subadar, and the 
fourth all the the battalion, and there are also some 
Havildars and Naiks because did not recommend them for promotion 
when they expected.’ 


Makhdum Sahib called upon certain the witnesses repeat 
their statements oath, which they then called upon 
few witnesses his own, but all they could say was that they 
had not heard him incite any one mutiny. Captain Kelly 
pointed out him that such evidence did not help him, and 
asked could produce any evidence show that had done 
anything keep the men order. Four the havildars, two 
the naiks, and two sepoys swore that had done so, but their 
evidence was discounted the fact that some them had 
previously given evidence against him, and now, cross- 
examination, declared that one time Makhdum Sahib told 
the men obedient and another not obey. 
The record concludes 


After mature deliberation the several examinations, the Council 
War are unanimously opinion that Makhdum Sahib, acting 
mandant the Ninth Battalion Sepoys has been the principal cause and 
promoter the latesedition and mutinyin the battalion and that guilty 
mutiny himself, and that the punishment proper 
such crime, such person, and such exigency service, Death. 


the afternoon February Captain Kelly carried this 
resolution into effect. The manner which did recorded 
the Military Consultations March 1775: 


Captain Kelly advises that the exigency the case required, 
his opinion, the most exemplary and the most striking mode inflicting 
the punishment, had caused the Commandant blown away from 
gun the presence the battalion, which, the number nine 
hundred men, turned out voluntarily witness the execution. Captain 
Kelly thinks will have occasion for any recruits from Captain Cooke’s 
battalion, and, from the behaviour the Sepoys the execution 
the Commandant, hopes there will few desertions. has promoted 
one the youngest Subadars Commandant and altered the dates 
rank the others according their behaviour. Three Subadars, five 
Jemadars with several Havildars and Naiks has dismissed for their 
bad conduct the late mutiny. 


The position the commandant with regard the European sergeants was 
evidently delicate one. fact many the commandants rose from the ranks, and 
practically all the rest from the lower grades native officers. 
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The Board are well pleased observe the good effects which the 
exemplary punishment the Commandant has had upon the battalion, 
and hoped that the Sepoys will now proceed without reluctance 
the service they have been upon. Captain Kelly’s conduct 
critical situation has been highly commendable. 


Makhdum Sahib’s evil influence being removed, there was 
further difficulty about the voyage Bombay, and well 
did the battalion behave this and subsequent occasions that 
find the following passage the Fort St. George (Madras) 
General Order August 1839 


consideration the readiness always evinced the Ninth Regiment 
Native Infantry proceed foreign service from the earliest period 
which the native troops this Presidency were required embark 
ship board, the Right Honourable the Governor Council pleased 
permit that regiment bear its colour and appointments, addition 
the word Ava’, galley with the motto Turree’ 
land and sea] the Persian character. 


However informal the nature Makhdum Sahib’s trial, the 
change the behaviour the battalion produced his death 
leaves doubt whatsoever his guilt. probably thought 
that, having only young deal with, could either 
outwit frighten them. doing quite forgot that 
failed would dealt with prompt and heavy-handed 
fashion that older officers might have hesitated employ 
man his position. almost takes one’s breath away when 
one remembers that whilst Makhdum Sahib February was 
the most honoured man his battalion, the 22nd the same 
month his nine hundred comrades looked with indifference 
see him die the death traitor. 

The actual details the execution are not recorded, but 
letter, dated May 1784, from Thomas Ogilvie, paymaster 
Vellore, the governor Madras tells how the native soldiery 
behaved such occasions 


Lord, 


The sepoy, who attempted incite the [Fourteenth] Battalion 
mutiny, was hung yesterday evening five o’clock, consequence 
the unanimous voice the native officers the battalion. Captain 
Cuppage called Council War, consisting all the native officers, who 
gave their unanimous opinion, that the sepoy was guilty mutiny and 
deserved immediate death, and that ought hanged, shooting 
was too honourable death for such crime. 


See Wilson’s Madras Army, 304. 


Cooke was not present, with the exception Kelly all the members the 
council war were subalterns. 


John Cuppage, joined lieutenant August 1770, captain July 1779. 
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The battalion has gained great credit and certainly deserves public 
thanks for their steady, good behaviour this occasion. Captain 
Cuppage, having good opinion the native officers and the 
attachment the battalion general the Service, permitted them 
close to, see the sentence put into execution. five o’clock all the 
sepoys off duty escorted the man the place execution, about half 
mile from the Fort, where there was gallows erected. Captain 
after reading the sentence the man and the battalion, asked him 
what inducement had commit such crime and had any accom- 
plices. said was debt ten and that nobody was 
concerned with him, and that submitted God and his officers, and 
salaamed Captain Parr and the Adjutant, then submitted the 
executioners without another word. Meanwhile voice two called out 
‘Allah! Allah!’, one two desired others intercede for him, but 
when Captain Parr called out Silence!’ not another word was uttered, 
but they waited with becoming decency and patience till Captain Parr 
thought proper march them home again. 


March 1784 the English made peace with Tippoo 
Sultan. Though the war had been means decisive the 
Nawab and the Company were much distressed the excessive 
expenditure that, spite the risk, they determined dismiss 
many their troops possible. the south India the 
duty actual disbandment fell the lot Colonel William 
Fullarton, who writes follows 


now remained for undergo duty more painful than all 
the embarrassments hitherto experienced. Your and the 
Board found requisite order reduction many thousand Indepen- 
dents and other southern Irregulars who had been raised his Highness 
the Nawab Mahomed Ally. During the whole period misfortune 
the they still bore the rigour distress with resignation 
unknown Europeans. Among these men were the most respectable 
soldiers the East some them had followed their fathers into the 
Carnatic the days Dost Ally and Anwaradeen others had 


Thomas Parr, entered the army February 1773, captain November 1783. 

The pagoda was worth fanams, which the rupee. par this 
would make the pagoda equal shillings. The pay sepoy this time 
was about pagodas per mensem. chapter iii will seen that the Company 
owed even its regular troops about year’s pay. 

Though the word naik has always been used denote the lowest non-com- 
missioned officer the native regiments, was commonly used merely denote 
the military profession thus Hyder himself was long known Hyder Naik. 

Lord George Macartney, governor Madras June 1781 June 1785. 

Fullarton refers the general distress experienced southern India owing 
Hyder’s invasion 1781 and the misgovernment the Provinces subsequent 
the capture Madura 1764. 

Killed battle the pass Damalcherry 1740 the Marathas. 


Killed battle Ambore 1749 fighting against Chanda Sahib and the 
French. 
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remained the service since the days Chunda Sahib and the deposed 
Ranee Gentoo Queen Many them had continued 
since the campaigns Lawrence, Clive and Yusuf Cawn constant 
series military duty. these wretched adherents average twelve 
months’ pay was due. The misfortunes the times rendered impossible 
discharge their claims, for the regular corps the army was not less 
arrears. Under such circumstances turn them loose misery, while 
the country was state that could afford them relief, would have 
distressed the most unfeeling mind. They assailed daily with their 
sufferings, and the only expedient was adopted that promised combine 
the duties obedience with the obligations humanity, directing the 
officers commanding the Corps these Irregulars furnish with 
Rolls containing the names each Black Officer and Sepoy under their 
command, specifying the length service and arrears order 
that each them might receive certificate his demand the Com- 
pany, countersigned the officer and the Commandant the 
garrison with which the Corps corresponded and the same time de- 
siring particular recommendation every individual who had any 
pretension 


The rolls prepared Fullarton’s order would invaluable 
they were existence, but afraid they have disappeared. 
There is, however, one case record which Fullarton himself 
pleaded for indulgence, viz. that Timma Naik, whose petition 
the Madras council, rewritten for the sake intelligibility, 
runs follows 


the Honourable General [John] Dalling, Commander-in-Chief. 


The humble petition Timma Naik, Commandant the Twelfth 
Battalion Sepoys Trichinopoly, who has been thirty-eight years 
service. 


That the time Governor John Hinde Fort Saint David your 
Petitioner entered the Honourable Company’s service under the command 
Captains Gardner, Holland, Ogilvie and officers the 
Cavalry and Sepoys. 


When Admiral Boscawen landed with 5,000 King’s troops Fort 


Chanda Sahib treacherously seized Trichinopoly from Manka (or Minakshi) Rani 
1736. According the native accounts was himself put death 1752 the 
Dulwai Mundup, where had sworn the Koran the Rani harm. See 
Miles’s translation Kirmani’s History Hyder Naik, 36. 

Fullarton probably refers the campaigns around Trichinopoly between 1751 
and 1754. Clive’s first service was the siege Madras 1746; Lawrence arrived 
India Yusuf Khan joined the Company’s army 1751. 

View the English Interests India, William Fullarton, pp. 201-3. 

John Hinde, deputy-governor Fort St. David, became governor Madras 
when the town that name fell into the hands the French September 1746. 
defended Fort St. David against three attacks the French and died 14-15 April 
1747, being succeeded Charles Floyer. 

Hallyburton, has been mentioned ante, 273, note 40, was civilian. 
George Gardner, captain September 1750; Captain John Holland, appointed 
captain-commandant October 1748; John Ogilvie, ensign November 1753. 
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Saint David the time Governor Floyer, Captain Dalton com- 
manding the Grenadier Company and Captain Kilpatrick five Com- 
panies which your Petitioner was doing duty, were ordered 
the siege Pondicherry the year 1748, but after some months 
news Peace was received from England and the army retired from 
Pondicherry and took possession Madras from the 
Afterwards the army went against Devicotta, first under the com- 
mand Captain Cope and then Major Lawrence, and took it. Later 
the Petitioner’s company was sent under Captain Cope Trichinopoly, 
when Captains Gingens and Maskelyne joined Uttatoor, where 
the French army was under Monsieur Law and Chunda Sahib. The 
French advanced against and erected batteries against Trichinopoly. 
This campaign lasted eight months, during which the King Mysore 
sent his with ten thousand horse and twenty thousand 
Poligars and Sepoys assist us. Soon after the French received news 
this and surrounded Kistnaporam, Carapatore and where 
Captain Cope was with large detachment, and engagement took 
place. Captain Cope having been killed musket shot, Captain Dalton 
took command, and advancing smartly against the enemy, the latter 
retreated and fled. The King Mysore’s army then came Trichinopoly. 
After this your Petitioner was ordered proceed Arcot and Kavery- 
paukam under the command Colonel Clive, where Chunda Sahib’s 
eldest brother Mahomed Ally and his son Raza were. 
fought against them and took when your Petitioner’s company 
with Captain Clive were ordered Trichinopoly under the command 
Major Lawrence and encamped Golden Rock, where battle 


John Dalton came out with Commodore Barnet 1746. was excellent 
officer, but retired from the service 1753. The historian Robert Orme made much 
use his Narrative dealing with the years 1751-3. 

James Kilpatrick, captain-lieutenant October 1748. This the earliest 
instance have found British officer detailed command the sepoy companies. 
European commissioned officer mentioned the List the Peons, Sepoys, 
Arabians and Horsemen Fort St. David, January the 31st 1748/9. 

The List the Peons, Sepoys, Arabians and Horsemen Fort St. David, January 
the 31st 1748/9 under Sepoys’ gives five native officers command numbers varying 
from 247, this time the term ‘Company’ must have been used very 
indefinitely. 

Boscawen’s actual force the attack Pondicherry was 3,720 Europeans, 
300 topasses, and 2,000 sepoys (Orme’s History, 98). 

John Rudolph Gingens, Swiss officer. See East Indian Chronologist, 
App. note. 

Edmund Maskelyne, brother-in-law Clive. 

The Chevalier Jacques Law, younger brother Jean Law and nephew the 
financier, John Law. The original has Loss’, which corresponds the French 
pronunciation 

Nandaraj, the prime minister Mysore. 

have made attempt identify these places. Orme (History, 207) says 
Captain James Cope was mortally wounded Kistnaveram. 

This prince also mentioned the French accounts this period, and must 
not confused with Muhammad Ali, nawab Arcot, the rival Chanda Sahib. 

Raza Reza Sahib later joined Hyder, and still later went the 
Marathas. 


Arcot was captured 1751. The battle Kaveripauk took place 1752. 


q 
q 
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against the French Allum commander four thousand horse was 
killed and his head cut off, and our army made its way Trichinopoly. 
Monsieur Law and Chunda Sahib then retreated Seringham and 
short time, after some smart fighting had taken place, Monsieur Law 
capitulated and gave his sword and Chunda Sahib’s head was cut 
off Circarpollam. 

The Mysore army now came and encamped Trichinopoly, the 
commander the garrison being Captain Dalton. Major Lawrence and 
Captain Clive marched Trivedi Pancraty, where the Mysore army and 
the Marathas, under Morari Rao and Bushenga advanced against 
the English army, firing smartly. that battle Bushenga Rao was 
killed musket shot. Major Lawrence and Captain Charles Campbell 
took the enemy’s camp and marched Trichinopoly. The whole army 
the enemy was encamped Golden Rock, and our Grand Army giving 
battle, Major Lawrence was wounded the and leaving Captain 
Kilpatrick command the garrison, retired Coiladdy. About this 
time the French attacked Dalton’s with thousand Europeans. 
beat them and killed [and took prisoners] eight hundred the 
French and the rest ran away. Your Petitioner was then promoted 
Major Lawrence Subadar, and our army leaving Coiladdy beat the 
French and Mysoreans. Then the enemy made peace for eighteen months 
and Major Lawrence went Fort Saint David leaving Colonel Heron 
command Trichinopoly. This was the time Governor Saunders, 
who succeeded Governor 

When Captain Clive took fourteen companies sepoys Admiral 
Pocock’s fleet Bengal, your Petitioner went with him. the 
arrival the army Bengal took The Commanders 
the sepoys were Major Kilpatrick and Captain and took all 
the places round Calcutta, viz. Chandernagore, Hughli and Chinsura. 


Alam Khan was killed March 1752 whilst opposing Lawrence’s march 
the relief Trichinopoly. 

Law surrendered June 1752. 

The Mysoreans turned against the English because Muhammad Ali now refused 
keep his promise making over Trichinopoly them. 

Timma Naik possibly refers the man whom Orme calls Bazinrao, Morari 
Rao’s nephew, killed April 1753 (Orme’s History, 279). 

Lawrence was wounded the battle the Sugarloaf Rock, September 1753 
(Cambridge’s War India, 53). retired Coiladdy October. 

Dalton’s battery was one the defences Trichinopoly. This attack took 
place November 1753. was well-planned attempt, which failed only owing 
the impatience the French themselves, The French loss much exaggerated. 

Charles Floyer had succeeded John Hinde governor seniority, but the 
orders sent from home nominated Mr. Thomas Saunders, who took over charge 
September 1750. 

See Wilson’s Madras Army, 373, return dated April 1757, for the names 
the subadars. 

The naval commander the Bengal expedition was Admiral Charles Watson; 
Admiral George Pocock was only second command. 

January 1757. 

John Fraser, captain 1757, Madras officer. This statement does not agree 
with Broome’s statement that the Madras battalions were usually commanded 
native officers (Broome’s Bengal Army, 211). 
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The Nawab Siraj-ud-daula was Murshidabad. Mr. Watts came from 
Cossimbuzar, spoke Colonel Clive and guided the army against the 
Nawab’s army, which consisted sixty thousand men. took our 
opportunity and beat them and plundered their The remainder 
the Nawab’s army retreated and the Nawab Siraj-ud-daula embarked 
boat and fled, but his grandfather Mir Jafar’s people caught him 
Rajmehal and brought him back Murshidabad. his arrival there 
our people cut off the Nawab’s 

Receiving intelligence the French being Patna, General Coote, 
who commanded the Grenadier Company, and your Petitioner acting 
was sent with six companies sepoys and two 
Europeans seize Patna and Bankipur. took these places, and after 
staying there six mpnths returned Cossimbuzar and joined our army. 

Afterwards Colonel Forde with two battalions sepoys, four hun- 
dred Europeans and Captain Knox’s battalion proceeded sea 
Vizagapatam and marched towards Masulipatam. The French army, 
commanded the Marquis Conflans, came Rajahmundry meet 
and there gave battle. The French army retreated Masulipatam 
and ours followed. Arriving Masulipatam took the place storm, 
and there your Petitioner was wounded the thigh. Colonel Forde 
ordered proceed Madras whilst embarked for Bengal. 

Immediately after our arrival Madras General arrived 
from England. once marched Wandiwash against Mons. Lally 
and beat him, and then, having laid siege Pondicherry and taken it, 
your Petitioner was ordered march Thiagar and under 
the command Major Preston. took these places and returned 
Trichinopoly under the same officer. 

Major Preston delivered over command Colonel Monson, and after 
some time Colonel Monson delivered over command Colonel Charles 
Campbell, under whose command Major Preston was Some time 
after Colonel Campbell took 


Later your Petitioner was ordered proceed Trichinopoly under 


William Watts, the Company’s agent Cossimbazar near Murshidabad, where 
the English factory was situated. 

This refers the celebrated battle Plassey, June 1757. 

Mir Jafar, whom the English placed the throne place Siraj-ud-daula, 
had married aunt the latter. was his son Miran who ordered Siraj-ud-daula 


This was small body French under Jean Law, the chief the French 
factory Cossimbazar. 

The original has last The advanced guard was certainly 
commanded one Mooten Beg, possibly means was senior sepoy officer the 
main body the after-guard. The expedition lasted only few weeks. 

Francis Forde. His expedition started October 1758. beat Conflans 
Condore near Rajahmundry December 1758 and stormed Masulipatam the 
night 7-8 April 1759. See his letter April the Madras council (Wilson, Madras 
Army, 129). 

Eyre Coote, then colonel, arrived Madras October 1759. beat 
Lally Wandiwash January 1760 and took Pondicherry January 1761. 

Thiagar surrendered Major Achilles Preston February 1762, and Gingee 
Captain Stephen Smith April. 
The expedition Madura has already been described, ante, pp. 277 ff. 
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the command Colonel Wood, where your Petitioner was promoted 
Commandant the Twelfth Battalion the Honourable Company’s 

Some time after your Petitioner was sent into the Mysore country 
under the command General Wood, and under Captain Johnson’s 
command took Dalampory, Fort Erode and Carroovore. When Hyder 
Gomasta and Muzafer Cawn came with large force and encamped 
before Dalampoory, then obedience the written order from Colonel 
Frischman your Petitioner returned Trichinopoly with five com- 
sepoys, fighting the enemy continuously during some seven 
days’ march. Then the Nawab being pleased with the 
Petitioner’s conduct, presented him with horse &c. and spoke 
Major Flint Trichinopoly, and took your Petitioner into his own 
service, but your Petitioner did not desire leave the Company’s service, 
but the Nawab asked Major Flint spare him the services good 
soldier and Major Flint ordered your Petitioner go. 

And your Petitioner has always been very punctual the discharge 
his duty, and received commission from Governor and 
when General Lally besieged Madras and was encamped the Black 
Town, your Petitioner’s brother was killed musket shot, and your 
Petitioner’s two brothers-in-law, both Jemadars, were killed musket 
shots the Company’s service. 

Therefore your Petitioner takes the liberty lay before your Honour 
all the service thirty-eight years, with the hope that your Honour will 
take into consideration, and that your Honour will order your Petitioner 
whatever place may for the good the Service, and, out pity for 
your Petitioner’s long service, will pleased grant him full pay during 
the remainder his life Colonel Fullarton has recommended. 


For which act Favour your Petitioner will ever pray, &c. 


(sic) Commandant. 


the original not clear whether Timma Naik means that was 
made commandant the 12th battalion commandant that battalion. The 
apparent confusion between this statement and the claim Mir Sahib have 
been appointed commandant this battalion may accounted for the follow- 
ing manner. clear, from Mir Sahib’s statement that his battalion was under 
Captain Mathews, that refers the 16th battalion formed 1767. 1769 
(Wilson, Madras Army, 329) this became the 13th battalion, and 1770 be- 
came the 12th Native Infantry. Timma Naik’s 12th battalion therefore quite 
different regiment from that Mir Sahib. 

only officers left who succeeded bringing off their 
men were Lieutenants Johnson and Byrne. The former fought his way from Dara- 
pooram Trichinopoly, although closely followed and harassed superior numbers 
Wilson, Madras Army, 272). This occurred 1768. Apparently was Andrew 
Johnson, who obtained the rank lieutenant November 1765. 

not clear the original whether Timma Naik uses the term Gomasta’ 
agent contemptuously whether means Hyder’s Gomasta Muzafar Khan 

Daniel Frischman, lieutenant-colonel November 1765. 

Amir-ul-umra, second son the Nawab Muhammad Ali. 

William Flint, major November 1765. 

The Rev. Sir Robert Palk, governor Madras from November 1763 
January 1767. 
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Colonel Fullarton supported this petition with strong 
recommendation that, one the oldest commandants 
India, Timma Naik should granted pension the rate the 
full pay that rank. 

The petition was accordingly forwarded the Committee 
for Invaliding and Pensioning which pointed out that Timma 
Naik had long ceased officer the Company, and, 
moreover, that had never been the actual commandant 
the 12th battalion but only subadar, whatever the rank may 
have been which had held the Nawab’s service. regards 
the former objection, grant pension all was create 
new precedent, regards the latter might considered 
the amount pension granted. the same time the committee 
recommended that his case should receive favourable considera- 
tion. all probability, though the wording the petition was 
misleading, Timma Naik only meant emphasize the fact that 
had served the 12th battalion, and was the his 
petition holding the rank commandant the Nawab’s service. 
The inaccuracy was therefore ignored, and, the committee 
concurred Colonel Fullarton’s estimate Timma Naik 
brave and faithful soldier, was December 1785 granted 


June 1795 news arrived Madras the outbreak war 
with Holland, and expeditions were immediately planned against 
Ceylon, Malacca, and other Dutch possessions. That against 
Ceylon was commanded Colonel James Stuart his majesty’s 
72nd regiment. 1796 received reinforcements, amongst 
which was the newly raised 35th battalion. March broke 
into sudden mutiny described the following letter, dated 
Colombo, March 1796, from Colonel Stuart the commander- 
in-chief, Sir Alured Clarke. 


Sir, with much concern inform you that will not 
power present fully comply with the instructions Government 
signified Mr. Deputy Ince’s letter the 13th instant, owing 
unlooked for event which took place here yesterday the Thirty- 
Battalion mutinying. They riotous, mutinous 
manner, beat and abused their officers, knocked down Captain Kenny 


This battalion was afterwards known Kenny’s Battalion’ according 
the usual custom naming regiment after its first commanding officer. Colonel 
Wilson notes (Madras Army, ii. 257) that (with the exception the sappers) the 
first and only corps the Madras army which has served 

William Kenny, entered the army September 1776, captain July 1793. 


. 
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who commands the Corps several times, whom they afterwards made 
prisoner. 

The mutinous state the Corps being reported me, immediately 
marched part the Seventy-third Regiment and Bombay Grenadiers 
Battalion with two six-pounders the ground where they were en- 
camped. There found the battalion under arms, without their European 
Native officers, who with the non-commissioned [officers] had been 
made prisoners them. Several small parties were advanced their 
front and their flanks, who seemed determined not allow any person 
pass them. The Grenadier Battalion, finding necessary force 
some these parties, were obliged make use their bayonets. One 
man the Thirty-fifth being killed and several wounded, soon sur- 
rounded them and obliged them pile and quit their arms. 

Captain Kenny and his officers having pointed out one man who was 
particularly active heading the mutiny, and who had knocked the 
former down several times, thought necessary make immediate 
example and ordered him blown away from one the guns, but 
owing the artillerymen’s not tying him properly the gun some 
other cause which cannot account for, the man was only stunned, and 
short time afterwards showed signs life. the troops had been 
convinced determination make example this man, although 
had escaped the punishment which intended should did 
not think necessary carry into further execution, but ordered him 
when the troops moved off carried away and taken care of. has 
been reported this morning that will probably recover. 

All the sepoys who were found under arms were brought prisoners 
the Fort last night, where they still remain, and intention 
select eight ten those whom the officers may point out having 
been most active the mutiny and consequently most guilty tried 
General Court Martial. Until this done the whole must remain 
confinement. 

sent the Adjutant-General this morning the mutineers learn 
from them, for information, whether they had anything complain 
which had occasioned their behaving irregular and unsoldierlike 
manner, but not find that they have any well grounded complaint. 
They pleaded their inexperience, being young sepoys, and that they 
were told before they left Trichinopoly that they were only going upon 
the service against Colombo and would back three months, and 
consequence that they had taken little pains settle and provide for 
their families who were now distress that place; but they did not 
say that they were told had promise this kind from any good 
authority. 

The battalion chiefly composed boys. The European officers, 
though fine young men, are general very young soldiers and the Native 
Commissioned and non-Commissioned officers were recently drafted 
from various Corps the Carnatic. Thus formed, they were sent 


the case Makhdum Sahib, who bade the sepoys conceal the share the 
native officers the mutiny, here quite possible that the native officers required 
the sepoys put them confinement order clear them later on. 
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service without knowledge confidence each other, and, these 
circumstances considered, think may safely say that the selection 
such battalion for foreign service was rather unfortunate. Should they 
now see the impropriety their late conduct, they would still be, 
opinion, unfit for active actual service, but would means recom- 
mend their being, for some time, recalled the for much 
our native troops dislike this island and desirous are they returning 
both Coasts that difficult say how the conduct other native 
Corps might affected were the mutiny the Thirty-fifth Battalion 
native country. 

things are now situated shall obliged detain the Ninth 
Battalion for the present Point Galle instead sending them the 
Government. 

the Thirty-fifth Battalion one hundred and fifty sepoys are reported 
missing, some whom may the neighbourhood but present 
afraid return. 


this letter the Madras council replied, saying that the 
displeasure government must shown the most marked 
manner; that the battalion should disbanded, the privates 
drafted into other battalions, and any native officers declared 
guilty dismissed with ignominy. Colonel Stuart was, however, 
use his own discretion carrying out these orders. 

The court martial met upon March, but before delivered 
its finding Colonel Stuart received letter from Captain Kenny 
which said that, though doubted whether would 
possible secure sufficient evidence against the native com- 
missioned officers, had absolutely doubt that some, not 
many them, had been guilty inciting the men mutiny, 
and mentioned especially some five them, including Subadar 
Shaik Ibrahim and Jemadar Shaik Muhammad, but favour 
the latter said that, when the mutiny actually broke out, 
exerted himself 


endeavouring quiet the men, frequently throwing himself between 
and danger well remaining with the last. 


With the exception this man, requested Colonel Stuart 
report those had mentioned the commander-in-chief for, 
punishment. the 27th the court martial delivered its find- 
ing reference eight men whom Captain Kenny had 
pointed out the ringleaders. recommended that two 
men should shot, three receive 1,000 lashes, one 800, one 


The Carnatic here used equivalent the Madras presidency. 
The east and west coasts the Indian peninsula were often referred the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts. Coast’ used the next paragraph means 
Madras opposed the which meant Bengal. 
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700, and one man acquitted. Colonel Stuart accepted these 
recommendations, and ordered the punishments carried 
out. the 28th forwarded copy the proceedings the 
court martial government, with the remark that appeared 
him from these papers 


that the native officers have had inconsiderable share occasioning 
the late mutiny the Thirty-fifth Battalion. Indeed not see how 
could possibly happen that native Corps should mutiny without the 
previous knowledge the native Commissioned and non-Commissioned 
officers, who are closely connected with, and often nearly related the 
sepoys. the present instance certainly evident that the native 
Commissioned and non-Commissioned officers, the excepted, 
did not exert themselves any shape prevent put stop the 
mutiny, which was their duty do. The conduct Subadar Shaik 
Ibrahim (confined the Court for perjury) and Subadar Golam Moodeen 
and Jemadar Chutter Singh appears have been reprehensible 


that beg leave recommend their being punished the most summary 
manner. 


Government having signified its assent, May Colonel 
Stuart issued General Order which stated that the sentences 
pronounced the court martial having been carried out, and 
being his opinion that the men had been led astray designing 
would make use the discretion allowed him 
government and refrain from disbanding the battalion. 


The representations however which have been made Colonel Stuart 
against Subadar Shaik Ibrahim, Subadar Golam Moodeen, Jemadar 
Chutter Singh and Naik Nagapah, place their conduct soldiers 
infamous point view that directs their Regimentals stripped 
off their backs and every exterior ornament which distinguishes them 
officers taken from them and destroyed front the Thirty-fifth 
Battalion and the other Corps ordered paraded this morning, after 
which they are kept close confinement the Common Gaol, till 
opportunity shall offer sending them with those sepoys who have 
been punished partners, rather instruments their guilt, the 
Coast, where they will considered totally unworthy being employed 
again, any military capacity whatever, the Honourable Company’s 
service. 


exact crime which Shaik Ibrahim was held guilty not 
known, the proceedings the court martial have not been 
preserved, but fairly clear that did not éxert himself 
assist the European officers when they were roughly handled 
the men, and seems from the mention perjury that 
probably was not only assistance during the court martial 

Probably the Shaik Muhammad whom Captain Kenny mentioned 


only native who stood him. The native adjutant was always jemadar 
selected for promotion the first vacant subadarship (Wilson. Madras Army, 226). 
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but actually tried obscure the facts—possibly save some 
friend relative—which must have strengthened any suspicion 
already existing the minds the officers against him. How- 
ever improper the conduct the native commissioned officers 
was this occasion, the incident illustrates the chief difficulty 
which would likely arise consequence the abolition 
the native commandants, viz. the want native officer whose 
position would enable and require him not merely set 
example the men but also the native officers themselves, 
times when their sympathies with their countrymen might 
come into conflict with their duty towards their masters. 
nine cases out ten, the native commandants, however unsatis- 
factory they had proved, might have been relied upon save 
such situation, but, with all the subadars equal footing 
and none them acquainted with the European officers, one can 
imagine tough old soldier like Shaik shrugging his 
shoulders what was not peculiarly his own business, and saying 
himself that would like see what these new officers his 
could themselves, and standing until, his horror, 
found had allowed things too far, and that had, 
moment carelessness pique, destroyed long record 
good service connivance mutiny. Some such considera- 
tions must have moved his old friends amongst the British 
officers when Shaik Ibrahim arrived Madras disgraced and 
ruined man. the time nothing could done for him, and 
cannot trace any representations Sir Alured Clarke his 
favour, but General George Harris succeeding Sir Alured 
commander-in-chief evident that private representations 
were made him, for find the following interesting entry 
the Madras Military Proceedings May 1797 


Such information regarding the former character Shaik Ibrahim, 
late Subadar the Thirty-fifth Battalion, has been laid before the 
that placed the Pension List. 

Though appears that the Subadar fully merited that punishment 
dismission which General Stuart thought proper inflict upon him, yet 
his former services are nature which give him claim consideration 
and mercy. Many respectable officers have given the strongest testi- 
monials both his general and particular conduct during very long 
course service. Among other gallant actions which has performed 
there are two which draw the Commander-in-Chief’s attention 


his returning, after storming party was repulsed from Fort 
the southward during Hyder’s war, bring off his Captain, who had 
fallen mortally wounded the Breach, which brave attempt 
succeeded. 


The board was the council sitting the military department. 
VOL. OXI. 
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2nd. the swimming the ditch the second siege Pondicherry. 

The Commander-in-Chief has been particular relating these circum- 
stances assures the Board such pretensions alone could induce him 
recommend their favour man Shaik Ibrahim’s predicament. 

Resolved, consideration the former gallant and meritorious conduct 
Shaik Ibrahim, late Subadar the Thirty-fifth Battalion, Native 


Infantry, that reappointed supernumerary Subadar upon the 
Establishment from the June 1797. 


There are other references the Madras records the 
gallantry native officers bearing the same name Shaik 
Ibrahim. One, under Captain Dalton, distinguished himself 
Trichinopoly and another, subadar the governor’s 
bodyguard, was killed battle whom, General 
Order, dated April 1801, stated 


rare combination military talents has rendered the character 
Shaik Ibrahim familiar the officers the army. cool decision and 
daring valour added that sober judgement and those honourable senti- 
ments which raised him far above the level his rank exploit 
uncommon energy and personal exertion terminated his career and the 
last effort his voice breathed honour, attachment and fidelity. 


Unfortunately the records, voluminous they are, are still 
too fragmentary enable identify either these men 
with the subadar who was broken for mutiny the 35th 
battalion. 


cannot find any other mention these exploits the records, but may 
assumed that the commander-in-chief had good authority for his statements. 
matter fact the native battalions were left very much their own officers, 
and native soldier’s exploits, though well known military circles, might never 
officially reported publicly acknowledged. 

Madras Military Consultations, March 1753. 

The commander-in-chief, Major-General John Brathwaite, letter dated 
April 1801, says the bodyguard under Lieutenant James Grant charged solid 
column, superior numbers men, who had firmness stand, for while unmoved 
the shock, meet the charge with the points their pikes 
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Notes and Documents 


Adelard Bath and Henry Plantagenet 


For the study Adelard Bath’s writings his brief treatise 
the astrolabe possesses special importance, since contains 
specific references three his other works, the eodem 
diverso, the Liber Ezic, and the translation far this 
tract has been known only from incomplete text Arundel MS. 
377 the British Museum. Dr. James’s recent Descriptive 
Catalogue the McClean Collection Manuscripts the Fitz- 
william Museum registers another copy MS. 165,? which besides 
presenting somewhat different text, contains the preface and 
four pages general explanation preliminary the account 
the instrument itself. this preliminary matter occurs 
passage which shows that Bath was Adelard’s birthplace 


Verbi gratia natale solum: Quia enim Bathonia gradibus 
equinoctiali circulo terra Ari distare cognoscitur, ideo latitudo 
climatis eius totidem graduum esse 


More important the preface, which reads follows 


Incipit libellus magistri Alardi bathoniensis opere astrolapsus. 


Quod regalis generis nobilitas artium liberalium studio applicat 
valde assentio, quod rerum gubernandarum occupatio eodem animum 
non distrahit non minus ammiror. Intelligo iam te, Heynrice, cum sis 
regis nepos, philosophia plena percepisse nota. Ait enim beatas esse 
res philosophis regende tradantur aut earum rectores philo- 
sophie adhibeantur. Huius rationis odore tua semel est 
est longum quantoque gravius exterioribus oneratur, tanto 
eisdem diligentius subtrahit. Inde fit non solum que Latinorum 
scriptis continentur intelligendo perlegas, sed Arabum sententias 


See paper, ante, xxvi. 491-8. 

ff. 81-8" (saec. xii), formerly the possession Prince Boncompagni (see Nar- 
ducci, Catalogo, pp. 185-7). The portion corresponding the Arundel MS. begins 
the middle fo. there are four finely-drawn figures the close, ff. 

fo. likely, though now not certain, that the treatise was also written 
Bath; ante, xxvi. 495. MS. senilis. 


Hor. ii. 69, 70: ‘Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa 


4 
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super spera circulis stellarumque motibus intelligere velle 
Dicis enim domo habitans quilibet, materiam eius composi- 
tionem quantitatem qualitatem sive districtionem ignoret, tali hospicio 
dignus non est, ita qui aula mundi natus atque educatus tam mirande 
pulcritudinis rationem scire negligat, post discretionis annos indignus 
atque fieri posset eiciendus est. His frequenter ammonitus, licet 
meis non confidam viribus, tamen, nobilitati philosophiam uno nostre 
etatis exemplo coniungam, postulationi tue pro posse meo dabo operam. 
mundo igitur eiusque districtione quod arabice didici latine subscri- 
bam, hoc prescripto nodo cum mundus nec quadratus nec longilaterus 
nec alterius figure quam spericus sit, quicquid spera dixero mundo 
dici intelligatur. Spera igitur globosum rotundum 


The treatise accordingly dedicated young Henry, 
grandson (or nephew) king. the earlier part the twelfth 
century this can mean only Henry Blois, bishop Winchester, 
Henry Fitz-Empress. The allusions secular government 
would have point the case Henry Blois, who early 
became Cluniac monk, and also excluded chronological 
considerations, for 1126, the earliest possible date for treatise 
which cites the Liber Ezic, has become abbot Glastonbury 
and passed well beyond Henry Plantagenet, the 
other hand, early imbued with letters and receiving before 
the age seventeen collection ethical maxims compiled for 
his benefit William Conches,’ the introduction entirely 
divides his time between books and practical affairs. 
still infans and has not reached discretionis annos, this was 
doubtless written before 1149, when was knighted, and 1150, 
when became duke. If, seems probable, the treatise was 
composed England, would then fall between 1142 and 1146, 
while Henry, between the ages nine and thirteen, was living 
his uncle’s household Bristol under the tutorship Master 
Adelard has not been elsewhere found after 1130, 
but was then hardly more than fifty thereabouts, may 
well haye lived far into Stephen’s reign. accept Mr. Poole’s 


that Adelard was the employ the king’s court 


1130, need not surprised find him such relations 
with the young prince this preface implies. 
CHARLES 


Adam Domerham, pp. 304-15; John Glastonbury, 165. 

Ante, xxvii. 423. 

Gervase Canterbury,.i. 125. Cf. Miss Norgate, Angevin Kings, 334, 375; 
Round, Geoffrey Mandeville, pp. 405-8. 

The Exchequer the Twelfth Century, 56. 
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The Taxes Movables the Reign Edward 


following tables the taxes upon personal property, movable 
goods, levied during the reign Edward are taken from the 
various enrolled accounts the subsidies. The sums given 
represent the amount charged against the county borough 
collectors the basis the assessment rolls, called particular 
accounts, handed them the exchequer. The sum total 
for any one subsidy represents, therefore, the amount which 
the tax-paying population the country was assessed never 
represents the amount that the government received. From 
the totals, given the table, would deducted the expenses 
the collectors and the amounts that were not paid, either 
because royal exemption because inability pay. 
would, consequently, inaccurate use the figures given 
for these subsidies for the purpose estimating the revenue 
the government without making these deductions. 

The subsidies were imposed upon the movable goods all 
the people not exempted. When the clergy made special 
grant fined separately for the subsidy, the taxation their 
goods was not included with that the laymen. The term 
movables was never exactly defined. the rural districts 
usually meant the domestic animals and farm produce, and 
the urban districts the same with the addition the household 
goods and merchandise the 

From the assessment for the subsidies were excluded certain 
classes personal property. was also provided that unless 
man held minimum stated amount such property should 
not taxed. The list exempted articles for the taxes 1275 
and follows riding-horses, bedding, clothes, 
vessels, tools, geese, capons, hens, bread, wine, beer, cider, and 
all kinds food provided and ready for those who were 
neither merchants nor The goods the latter were 
assessed former occasions. The list exempted 
articles 1290 was divided into two parts, one part relating 
the goods those the rural districts, the other the 
goods the men the cities and first included 
the armour, riding-horses, jewels and clothing the knights, 
gentlemen, and their wives, and their vessels gold, silver, and 
brass. the cities and boroughs the list comprised one garment 


For rural assessment list see Yorkshire Archaeological Society (Record Series), 
vol. xvi, and for urban list see Rot. Parl. 228-38 (Colchester). 

Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, 12. 
take the translation Mr. Powell, Suffolk Hundred 1288, introduction, 


Palgrave, Parl. Writs, Vincent, Lancashire Lay Subsidies, 177-8. 
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for man and one for his wife, bed for the two, one ring, one 
clasp silver gold, and girdle silk, these were used 
every day, and drinking-cup silver mazer. With the 
exception the year 1301, when there was list exemptions, 
the above mentioned classes goods were freed from the subsidies 
during the remainder the reign Edward The minimum 
amount property taxed was, 1275, fifteen shillings 
1283, half mark, and 1290, fifteen From 1294 
1297 the minimum varied with the rate the tax, tenth 
and sixth having minimum ten shillings and six shillings, and 
on. 1301 all property was taxed 1306 the minimum 
amount taxed was ten shillings. 

The double columns given under one date refer the county 
and borough grants which were times separated. Though 
tenth and sixth was one, not two, subsidies, its rate varied for 
the urban and rural districts. Such subsidy meant that upon 
the cities, boroughs, and ancient demesne the higher rate sixth 
was laid, tenth upon the remainder the country. the 
case the counties where division was made the enrolled 
account the subsidy between the borough and country rates, 
this fact has been indicated the letters the case 
Kent 1294, though this division was first made, sum, 
not divided, was then added the county total. This has made 
necessary neglect the two rates that county. 

The signs indicate that, according the statement 
made the collectors, the borough rate was not levied the 
county. They usually state that there were cities, boroughs, 
ancient demesne taxed. 

From the following table the amounts paid any districts 
not ordinarily taxed have been omitted. 1275 Chester paid 
£300 the fifteenth. 1290 the abbot St. Edmunds paid 
£666 13s. 4d. quit the levy the fifteenth upon his goods 
and those his villains. 1306 the assessment upon the goods 
the people the liberty Durham, then the king’s hands, 
was £523 5s. 74d. 

The figures for three the subsidies given below are already 
They are repeated order furnish basis for com- 


The writs the collectors and the forms their instructions may found 
Parl. Writs, pp. 3-4 (1275), 12-13 (1283), (1290), (1294), 45-6 (1295), 
(1296), 62-4 (1297), 105-8 (1301), (1306). 

The figures for the subsidy 1283 are found Powell, Suffolk Hundred 
1288, introduction, xiv. The subsidies 1297 and 1301 are given Mr. 
Brown the Yorkshire Archaeological Society (Record Series), vol. xvi, pp. 
vol. xxi, pp. xx-xxiii. Mr. Brown’s figures are corrected this table. 
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a 15th a 30th a 15th a 10th | a 6th 


Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 


Ibid. no. The enrolled account found one the several loose rolls this 
bundle. 


Pipe Roll, no. 140 (23 Edward I), 

no. 151 (34 Edward attached the end the roll. 

Berkshire and Oxfordshire were accounted for together. The total given under 
Berkshire represents, therefore, the assessment for both counties. 

There mention Cornwall the enrolled account. 

See above, 518. 

1275 and 1283 the county York was accounted for whole, not its 
Ridings. 1306 the West Riding and East Riding were each joined part the 
North Riding. For this reason the totals for the county and city have been given. 


: 
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Yorkshire 


1275 and 1283 the county York was accounted for whole, not its 
Ridings. the West Riding and East Riding were each joined part the 
North Riding. For this reason the totals for the county and city have been given. 

Pipe Roll, no. 151 (34 Edward I), attached the roll. 


7 
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Pipe Roll, no. 143 (26 Edward I), mm. 32-3. 

Ibid. no. 152 (35 Edward 1), Formerly known Foreign Accounts, 
no. 

The total for Cumberland 1297 marked the roll cancelled and answered 
for elsewhere. 

The details the accounts are faulty that the total alone, which can 
proved, given. 

The separate items are omitted Somerset and Warwick because defects 
the reckoning. 

There mention either the East the West Riding the roll. 

This sum supplied from Cal. Letter Books, London,C.153. London compounded 
for the subsidy. 
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The Debtors William Cade 


THE interesting and apparently unique document contributed 
Mr. Hilary Jenkinson the last number this 
invites further comments. the first place, Cade himself, 
the Christian names his family point his Flemish origin. 
His brother Baldwin occurs charter calendared 
his son Eustace land was granted Navenby, Lincolnshire, 
charter (of 1163-6) edited and there was another 
son, unmentioned Mr. Jenkinson. This was Ernald, Ernaud, 
who gave lands Kent the The 
gift importance, for the places are Stalisfield (south-south- 
west Faversham) and Oare—not the manor Ores (or 
Greys) Faversham). Among the 
debtors William Cade find 158) Lefwinus Ores xvj 
marcas solidos iiij denarios (Et sicut dicunt sunt 
firma placitis ores),’ and Lefwinus ores marcas’ 
(l. 161). suggest that this was the English bailiff William 
Cade himself Oare, and that his occurrence witness 
Chilham charter, under may accounted for his 
holding land that district. would also suggest that the 
Arnulf Ernulf Cade, who was appointed one the keepers 
the royal manor Ospring the same district was 
the namesake and descendant William’s Kentish son. With 
regard William’s more peculiar than those 
‘cape’ among his debtors, and not see why 
should have been pronounced disyllable Mr. Jenkinson 
observes (p. 217, 29) that the Red Book gives genitive 
but the diphthong there due the editor. 

The Flemish connexions’ William Cade are underrated 
Mr. Jenkinson. states (p. 210) that the document has 
entries (relating) Flanders, five Pont Audemer 
(in Normandy). But these five are all annotated apud sanctum 
audomarum which, course, was not Pont Audemer, but 

Ante, pp. 208-27. Calendar Documents, France, 505. 

Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc.), 65. 


These forms were used indifferently (Geoffrey Mandeville, pp. 228, 454). The 
name associated with the counts Guines; Ernaldus’, count Guines, 
witness with William Cade Richard Luci’s charter, and Ernulfo nepote comitis 
Gidnes witness with him that Gervase Cornhill (Calendar Documents, 
France, 505). 

dono Ernaudi Cade filii Willelmi Cade Stanefeld Ores cum pertinentiis 
(Rotuli Chartarum, 16). 

Calendar Documents, France, 483. 

Ernoldus Cate juror) the previous page. the Charter Roll Arnulfus 
Ospring (Calendar, 318). 

mentioned Mr. Jenkinson (p. 214), known and distinct name. 
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St. Omer, then Flanders. Indeed, entries 145 and 180, 
which evidently refer men named the St. Omer entries, 
are annotated ‘in flandria’. There are some indications 
connexion with Boulogne and the Honour’ its counts, the 
inheritance Stephen’s queen. Not only are ‘the men 
Boulogne’ among William’s debtors, but also important tenants 
the Boulogne fief, such (23) Pharamus Boulogne, holding 
Martock, (14) Henry ‘de Campania’, holding Westerham and 
Fobbing, (48) William Norwich, who was doubtless identical 
with that William Norwich who had held seven fees the 
and (69) Baldwin ‘de Ermingeham’, who had 
pledged Shopland (Essex), Boulogne manor, William for ten 
years from May 1162. This man’s name is, first sight, 
puzzle, for Shopland was held the family which took its 
name from Ostrewic’ (i.e. Austruy) and were, lords 
Austruy, constables the counts Boulogne. But Austruy, 
which now farm Retz, only some three miles from 
Herlingehem, which appears charter 1157 Herminige- 
hem’. There can therefore, think, little doubt that both 
were held this Baldwin William’s list. The prior ‘de 
sancte Joce’, who also found it, represents that abbey 
St. Josse which count Boulogne had given land 
Norton England. 

With regard cases which the counties named are not 
those which the persons concerned are known have held 
lands Hervey Muntmorenci’ once assigned Bucking- 
hamshire (5), and twice Bedfordshire (72, 79). know all 
too little about Hervey England, and the two manors which 
here occurs raising money are sunedun’ neither 
which Buckinghamshire. Sundon Bedfordshire, and 
seems possible that the combination Buckinghamshire 
and Bedfordshire for exchequer purposes under one sheriff may 
account for the appearance the former. Hervey not known 
have held either Sundon Parndon (which Essex), but 
can just connect him with Great Parndon through the fine 
witness Hervicus frater meus’. was the earl’s uterine 

Mr. Jenkinson would compare ‘the single Scottish entry, 
with its unique addition nichil’ (p. 212), with two entries 
the Pipe Roll 1165 relating fugitive moneyers who had 


Testa, 273. lurks, unsuspected, tenant-in-chief the Cartae baronum 
1166. 

Cott. MS., Nero iii, fo. 228 (Facsimiles Charters the British Museum, 17). 

Feudal England, Hervey also mentioned the charter Richard 
benefactor Bileigh Abbey, which was originally situated Great Parndon. 
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fled the entry Alanus filius 
Walteri vij libras per plegium Thome Lundonia. Scocia 
refers, unfortunately, less magnate than the steward 
the Scottish king, the direct ancestor the royal 
The name his surety, London,’ one special 
for, though elsewhere our document assigned 
Northumberland, does not seem known land- 
owner that county. But charter David, king Scots, 
1150, find him associated Stirling witness with 
Alan’s the founder Paisley Abbey. also occurs 
witness charters King Malcolm (i.e. after 1152). 

The very first entry the roll considerable importance, 
but the blank left makes doubtful whether Mr. Jenkinson 
has identified the man whom refers. runs: filius 
Gaufridi super manerium suum Wdeham marcas Essexa, 
valet vadium.’ The man Maurice Fitz Geoffrey, and the place 
Woodham Ferrers. Mr. Jenkinson tells that ‘all Pipe Roll 
references persons occurring our document have been 
examined for his article, but the twelfth century, the 
eleventh, have allow for possible alias. This Maurice 
appears the Pipe Rolls (1) Mauricius vicecomes (2) 
Tiretei’ (i.e. Tiltey, the lost Pipe 
Roll 1155 there was entry Mauricius Tyleteye xxx 
pro which refers the man and the manor 
the Cade Now Maurice was founder Tiltey 
Abbey and Bicknacre Priory, and was sheriff Essex and 
Hertfordshire from Christmas 1160, and 
Michaelmas 1161 Michaelmas 1163. this that makes him 
importance. For Mr. Jenkinson (p. 220) groups together 
for examination ll. 65, 75, the first which Maurice owes 
debt kind respectu debito regis’, while the 
second entered owing ‘de debito regis’ 333} mares 
(£222 6s. 8d.). Mr. Jenkinson thinks that these entries support 
the view that occasionally debtor the king might secure 
acquittance his obligation transferring his debt part 
to’ Cade. plausible suggestion, but this instance 
the facts appear against it. 


Pipe Roll, Henry II, pp. 22. The word fugit, not aufugit, and the second 
moneyer was Thomas, not William. 

See Studies Peerage and Family History, 129. 

Oddly enough, was also borne his contemporary, Becket, young man. 

Filio Alani Thoma Lundoniarum.’ 

347 the Red Book appears vicecomes’ and also 
Tiretei’, but the editor has not detected the identity. 

the moiety knight’s fee which Earl William Ferrers returns Maurice 
‘de Tiretei’ holding 1166 (Red Book, p.339). The fine Ferrers charter Hardwick 


relating his tenure Woodham has been fully dealt with Arch. Soc. 
Trans. 303-6. 
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For the facts are these. Maurice went out office 1163 
with adverse balance £280 6s. 7d. This 
charged against him till 1166, when the entry added sed 
attornatus est inde faciendam Abbatiam This 
repeated till the roll 1176 accounts for his debt last. 


thesauro vs. xd. perdona per breve regis ipsi Mauritio 
ixd. blancorum pro ecclesia canonicorum Wudeham que 
amodo est dominica regis elemosina. quietus 


Now Maurice surely could not entered year after year 
debtor the Crown for the full amount £280 6s. 7d. if, 
Mr. Jenkinson suggests, had borrowed from William Cade 
£222 odd pay off part his debt the king. admit that the 
words debito regis seem support that view, but could not 
owe his debt (or part it) tothe king and Cade the same time. 

This contention confirmed the case the sheriff the 
north him, who was his contemporary office. William 
Caisneto (or was sheriff Norfolk and Suffolk from 
1157 1163, when his adverse balance was £319 9s. 8d. blanch 
plus £150 ‘numero’. These sums were charged against him 
debt, but with the notable addition 1165 the very remarkable 
words: ‘Sed fuit attornatus inde Isaac Iudeo [or ‘ad Isaac 
Iudeum per Rotulum Camere per Rotulum Archidiaconi.’ 
further entry shows him charged with quibus 
attornatus est Isaac reddere Pascha and amerced 
£200 for offence The same charges recur 
the rolls 1166 and 1167, but that 1168 his debts the 
Crown are summed then amounting £691 2s. 0d., which 
has paid per breve regis Isaac the Jew £479 and left owing 
£212 2s. This debt continued owe. comparison 
the two cases shows, seems me, that, each sheriff remained 
liable for the full amount his debt—though each debt was 
the modern language finance, for special 
purpose—he had not borrowed money from any one towards 
paying off. 

The words which have italicized the extract from the 
Pipe Roll 1165 appear singular importance. 
have mention here two rolls, familiar, would seem, the 
exchequer, neither which, far can find, named 
the great work Madox the recent searching studies the 
system the early The Rotulus Archidiaconi, 
obviously, must have been unknown roll compiled Richard 


Pipe Roll, Henry II, 22. Henry II, 123. 


Hall, Antiquities the Exchequer (1891); Dialogus Scaccario, ed. Hughes, 
Crump, and Johnson (1902); Poole, The Exchequer the Twelfth Century (1912). 
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Ilchester, which indeed appears the Pipe Rolls 1167, 
1168, and 1169 Rotulus Arch’ though there compli- 
cated the addition Iustic’. But the Rotulus Archidiaconi 
1165 continues mentioned, without addition, the roll 
1166, must have been distinct from any other. Richard’s 
position the exchequer board officio quidem, sed novella 
constitutione is, course, well his skill the 
writing but cannot find his mentioned, though 
Mr. Poole, dealing with Richard’s position, evidently suspects 
that the remembrancers’ rolls may have owed their origin 
him and Master Thomas 

the rotulus camere Pipe Roll extract also fail 
find mention. That such roll must have existed may fairly 
inferred from the payments into and out the King’s chamber 
which are known have been made. And such payments might, 
times, concern the exchequer. Take, for instance, 
the entry the roll 1165: 


Vicecomitissa Roth’ reddit comp. ixs. ijd. bl. 
veteri firma Hantona. Cameram Curie Attornata Inde per 
breve Regis amplius non exigetur per Rotulos 


This £1423 9s. 2d. was essentially exchequer debt, but the 
king here orders removed from the Pipe Roll. Was 
transferred the rotulus camere 

Returning the debtors William Cade, Mr. Jenkinson 
tells that among them were three justices, but has missed 
fourth, Adam Yarmouth 176), whom Walter Map 
has Walter Villanus 70), whose name strikes him 
singular (p. 213), was well-to-do citizen Lincoln, whose 
brother, Ernald Villanus, appears the rolls early 


Since this was written have found that both passages were duly noted 
Miss Norgate her life Richard the Dict. Nat. Biogr. The rotulus 
archidiaconi again found the roll Henry II, 61. 

Dialogus (1902), pp. 26, 69, 77, 173. 

computationibus atque rotulorum brevium scripturis satis alacer 
(ibid. 77). was one the debtors William Cade (1. 98). 

Op. cit. find that Miss Norgate holds that these rolls (in both passages) 
‘may have been rolls the proceedings before the justices eyre’ (Dict. Nat. 
Biogr.), and thinks probable’ that they point Richard having begun the 
enrolment proceedings eyre. Mr. Poole appears not 
unfavourable this suggestion, but submit that the transaction have extracted 
from the roll 1165 could not possibly have been proceeding before justices eyre 
(even such eyre was known) and was essentially exchequer business. 

Pipe Roll, Henry II, 45. 

There are entries the rolls 1168 and 1169 Geoffrey Monachus holding 
fifteen librates terrae datae King’s Worthy, Hants, unde attornatus est Cam’ 
Curie.’ was one those whom payments for the camera were made. 

Nugis Curialium, pp. cf. The King’s Serjeants, pp. 192-3. 

Tf, may presumed, the document correctly printed, the scribe must have 
several the names. Henry ‘de Kemeseth’ should ‘de 
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important legal point raised the cases which 
the pledge faith recorded. Roger Mowbray’s gage the 
fides himself and his son 21) that William Norwich 
his own fides and that Ranulf Glanville (1. 48). That 
Walter Fitz Robert his own fides and the his men, 
that Gilbert Foliot his fides and, apparently, tally 76). 
The debtor, Maitland’s words, pawns his hope salvation.’ 
Oddly enough, Glanville himself, who here pledges his. faith for 
his friend’s debt, gives understand that plaintiff who 
claims debt the royal court must produce some proof other 
than interposition This doctrine was based 
the constitutions Clarendon (art. 15): Placita debitis, 
quae fide interposita debentur, vel absque interpositione fidei, 
sint iustitia regis.’ Now the date this was 1164, little 
earlier, apparently, than that the Cade document. Ought 
then infer that Glanville had pledged his faith before the 
Becket quarrel and the consequent had estab- 
lished the principle that this was not legal security for debt 


Six Letters Cardinal Pole the Countess 
Huntingdon 


following six letters, written Cardinal Pole his niece 
the countess Huntingdon, have been transcribed from the 
Carte MS. the Bodleian Library. This thick folio volume 
696 leaves containing large number papers, both copies 
and originals, formerly belonging the Hastings family, which 
has held the earldom Huntingdon since 1529. Though these 
papers range date from Edward III 1731, they mainly 
belong the seventeenth century. They are mostly private 
nature, pedigrees, catalogues the family deeds, opinions 
counsel, and marriage settlements but there are few papers 
relating offices held this family, such that high steward 

Catherine Pole, the wife Francis Hastings, earl Hunting- 
don, was the eldest daughter Henry Pole, Lord Montague, and 
60, 80), Anselm Candavem 57) should Caridavein Stephen Sanke- 
villa’ 125) should ‘de Graelene ‘de tame’ 146) should ‘de 
tanie’, William ‘de 188) should and Nicholas ‘de Tresgoc 
15, 173) should probably Tresgot’. The reading case’ 180) 
seems preferable case’ 114). have perhaps hint foreign work 
Thomas londonia’ being once styled Thomas 

See specially, this ‘interposition faith’, The History English Law (1895), 
ii, 195-6. 200 (cf. 197). 
See the table contents prefixed the volume; also Russell and 


Prendergast’s report The Carte Manuscripts the Bodleian Library, 
London, 1871, pp. 25, 47. 
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direct descendant Richard, duke York. Pole, these letters 
show, was very intimate with the family, and worthy notice 
that his niece administered his The letters printed below are 
merely personal letters and political importance, yet they 
serve illustrate the tenderness and simple piety the great 
cardinal’s private life. They have never, knowledge, been 
printed before, and are certainly not included among the 
Reginaldi Poli aliorum se, edited Quirini (Brescia, 
nor are they referred Athanasius Zimmermann’s Kardinal 
Pole, sein Leben und seine Schriften (Ratisbon, 1893). 
(21 June 1554] 

[f. 239] owne good nese. Thys shal gyve yow 
understond that have recevyd twayne yowr lettres senyth the tyme 
comyng toward these partes, wych wer both comforth gretly, and 
yowr furst lettre was the furst that ony kynsfolke these meny 
yerys gave ony knolech, the wych albeit red with small joye 
see hope confirmed that ever had yowr mariage shold 
comfortable unto yow and yowr frends, and also yowr owne 
persone see how God hath worked make yow good wyffe and 
good mother wythal, bryngyng wel yowr chylderne that God hath 
geven yow his honore, haveing that comforth good lord yowr 
husband that yow can desyre; albeit, sey, thys dyd comforth 
gretly, yet ensure [sic] yow could not rede yowr hole lettre, tho3e 
wer not long, att tyme, for the sorofull remembraunce brought 
the losse those wych left good state departing, 
whom yow wer most dearyst. But when consydere ever what servants 
God they were and dyed, thys ever doth comforth wyth that 
certen hope ther good state all felycitie the wych trust 
com when shal Goddys pleasure call us. 

Your second lettre was full comforth, and specyally understond 
the goodnes the quenys highnes toward yow restoryng that parte 
the Sarisbrues[?]londes yow and lovyng nese yowr syster that wer 
her grace [sic] hand, wherby yow may the more evydently perceve how 
the hond God over yow wyth hys bountefulnes wych dayle more 
and more yow shal perceve the more yow endevore yowrself hys ser- 
vants and grateful yowr lady and mystres, dow3t not but yow 
most ernestly purpose. And thus commytte yow the mercifull 
protection God with good lord yowr husband and nese yowr sister. 

Written Brussels the Emperor’s Courte the xxi June MDLIIII, 


your loving unkell 
Pole, cardinale legate 


Dict. Nat. Biogr. 116. 

Pole did not return England until November 1554 (Venetian Calendar, 1534-54, 
pp. 592, 594). the day before the letter here printed Pole was monastery 
near Brussels (ibid. 576). 

Holograph. Endorsed (in different good ladye and Neace, 
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June 1555] 

[f. 249] Myn owne good lady and nese. After most hartye commen- 
dations thys shal thanke yow for your both lettres and messinger sent 
and written understond the conditione welfare wych much 
the bettre that understond lordes your better recover 
and your helth wythall. And tochyng tho3 passage over the 
see was not quyet when lord your son passed wyth Calis 
ward, yet after was londed found myself very wel and yesterday dyd 
visitt the quenys and kynges highnes fyndeng both ther 
properose eastate and howrely espectation [sic] bryng forth what 
trust shal our comforth. Other have not wryte thys present 
but pray God encrease lordes recover and confyrme your helths. 
Wryten with spede Richmond, thys xxi June MDLV 


your assured and loving uncle 


Pole, cardinale legate 


Ill 
July 1555] 


[f. 251] Myn owne good ladye and neace, This shall after moste 
hartie commendations gyve yowe like thankes bothe goode lorde 
yowr husband and yow for both yowr lettres and presentes yowe sent 
off pasties redde deare, whiche could not come bettre tyme for suche 
straungiers resorted this present. And verie glad furst 
heare good lordes bettre recover and yowrs wythall, trust 
yowe wyll showe the same yowr comyng hither, which nowe looke 
for shortelye yow put good hope yowr lettres. the meane 
season shall commytt yow the tuition Almyghtie God wyth 
good lorde yowr husband and yong lorde and nephew yowr 
whose writing wold gladlie see somewhatt touching the translation 
the booke written nobilitie thatt parte showed hym, whiche wold 
take for gratefull present could gyve And ones again 
good ladie and neace commendeng yowe wythe all yowrs the protection 
Almyghtie God, fare well. 

Written Rychemond the Julye 1555. 


your loving uncle 


Pole, cardinale legate 


ladie, countesse Possibly the lands referred this letter were 
formerly part the possessions Margaret, countess Salisbury, Pole’s mother, 
who was executed 1541. 

Holograph. Endorsed (in Pole’s own hand): good lady and nese 
lady the cowntesse 

There another referenceto the translation Nobilitate letter 
Matalius see the Dict. Nat. Biogr., xxv. 116, Hastings, Francis. 

The signature the Cardinal’s hand. The letter written and endorsed 
verye good ladye and neace [my] ladye countesse (in the 
same hand that the endorsement no. I). 


VOL. XXVIII.—NO. CXI. 


} 
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[20 Dec. 1555] 


[f. 243] Myn owne good lady and nese, Thys shal advertyse yow 
the receyte yowr lettres dated the thys present monethe with 
packet yowr hondy worke and napkyns wythall: for the wych 
most hartely thanke yow, and the same was the more gratefull unto 
knoweng from what loving mynd cam, and not much 
persuaded that yow wer good workewoman yow have showed 
the same the wych wel that can desyre bettre yow 
had been brought such warkes, and yet thynk the furst 
that yow have made. gladlye were for yowr sake highe 
festys that may have more occasion remembre yow when have 
longer with yow for her comforth: wych cannot lake, she delyghteng, 
yow wryte she doth, prayer. lord her husband showed her 
lettre sygnyfieng her aryvall Stafford and hymself wyl now repayre 
thytherward, showeth me, ther Chrystmas, wych God send 
yow mery with good lord yowr husband and yowr yong frutes and 
elder, not forgettyng specyally commend yowr care son Water 
and that yow wyl let lord Hastynges know with 
thankes the recey3t hys lettres. Therby understode lordes 
good arryval his howse Ascheby. 

Writen hast Lambeth Thomas even, 


your loving uncle 


Pole, cardinale 


[f. 241] Myne owne good lady and nese. The occasion thys yowr 
servants retorne requyreng wold [give] ony message unto yow, rather 
then ony mattre wryte causeth send these 
state and gyve yow occasion the same yowrs wyth 
good lord yowr husband, and all yowr yong frutes specyally littel 
Water committeng yow the protection God who dayle increase 
hys comforth toward you. Writon hast Lambeth thys second 
January. 

your loving uncle assurdly 


Pole, cardinale 


Walter Hastings was the sixth son the earl Huntingdon, see 
Leicestershire Parish Registers relating the Hastings Family, Leicestershire 
Architectural and Archaeological Society, 1884. 

Holograph. Endorsed (in hand preceding letter): ‘To good ladye and 

Pole became archbishop Canterbury, March 1555/6. 

Holograph. Endorsed (in the same hand before): good ladye and nece 
the cowntes Huntyngton 


q 
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[1557 May 

[f. 247] good lady and nese. After most hartye commenda- 
tions yow and good lord yowr husband, thys shalbe accompany 
lord Hastinges much the shorter that can informe yow what 
shal lyke yow, both state helth and those thynges that perteyne 
me. And tochyng yow, the lettre say yow had wryten the 
quenys physitions made know more then was glad here toching 
yowr helthwych bettre. Ipercevyd yowr deliberation toch- 
ing the Anne Boxton the fesitions here wold agre the 
same. Wherapon called Mr. Owen unto commune with yow the 
same for wold not wyshe yowr sklendar body prove ony wholie waters 
except they were mervelose temperat allow they good som, the 
complexions not alyke. trust they wyl wryte there thereof. 
Thus wryte only warne yow except yow have some som 
other lyk deliverie [?] body that yow shold not the first venter. 
have taken Mr. Frear service wych shal redy tymes 
serve yow. And thuse Almyghtie God send yow wel hold 
myself, with good lord yowr husband and yowr yong floke specially 
son Water. Wryten Jamys the xxii May 


your assured loving uncle 


Pole Cardinale 


Unpublished Manuscript the Lords’ Journals for 
April and May 


the manuscripts bequeathed William Petyt (d. 1707) 
the Inner Temple large collection Journals Parliament. 
The value some these was indicated the Eleventh Report 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, app. but others, in- 
cluded set manuscripts numbered 537, are dismissed with 
bare mention ‘Journals Parliament, Henry II, 
vols. folio’. Professor Pollard, whose help had asked 
attempt discover additional sources for the history 
some Tudor Parliaments, suggested that would well look 
these manuscripts, and the courtesy the Library Com- 
mittee the Benchers and their Librarian, Mr. 


There reference the illness the countess Huntingdon undated 
letter from Fryer Mr. Poynings Mr. Morris court with Pole, Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., Add., 1547-65, 465. The editor the calendar places under the year 1557, 
but Edwards’s manuscript calendar the Carte MSS. the Bodleian, the letter 
here printed dated 1555, though reason assigned. 

Manuscript damaged. 

Holograph. Endorsed (in same hand before): ‘To good ladie and neace 
ladye countesse Huntyngton these yeaven.’ 
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Pickering, have been enabled not only examine several 
them but transcribe the extracts given 

These are taken from manuscript numbered 537, vol. 
large folio hand the early seventeenth century, con- 
taining copy the Journals the House Lords for the reigns 
Mary and Elizabeth. note flyleaf another and later 
hand says ‘Per Rob: Bowyer’, and refers where 
there marginal comment very small neat writing, beginning 
characteristically ‘Mr. Bower this much mistaken’, and 
signed D’Ewes’. The mistake thus corrected not 
the text the Journals, but one series notes, carefully 
distinguished from the text being written much larger 
hand, which occur intervals throughout the manuscript. 
There are few other notes D’Ewes’ writing the margin. 
Much the text corresponds very closely that his published 
Journals the Parliaments during the reign Elizabeth, and 
there can little doubt that this volume which describes 
his preface that work, no. the list materials used, as: 


large Manuscript folio all the said Original Journal 
Books the Upper House during her Majesties Reign, very faithfully 
for the most part collected and transcribed with his own hands Robert 
Bowyer Esquire, who continued Clerk the said House an. 
Regis until the eighteenth year the same King. 


The abridgment’ mainly produced, far can gathered 
from comparison with the printed Lords’ Journals, summarizing 
omitting lists peers present, proxies, &c. The manuscript 
written double columns; the margin are numbers, 
beginning afresh for each session, for convenience reference. 
form, writing, &c. closely resembles another the same set, 
537 vol. (Lords’ Journals, March 1603/4-7 June 1614), and 
part one which vol. the set numbered 538 (fo. 144, 
Lords’ Journals, March November 1605, and 
January May both which were also written 
Bowyer. Vols. set 537 appear later transcript 
the first volume the same covering the reigns 
Henry VIII and Edward the beginning 537 vol. 


The dates all the Journals included the set manuscripts numbered 537 
are found the Catalogues the Library printed 1806 and 1833, which 
there are copies the British Museum. 

will noticed that these two manuscripts overlap. They differ considerably 
wording throughout, occasionally substance. 

the beginning 537 vol. the statement, This Booke conteineth Coppy 
all the Journall the Parliaments from Henry VIII Edward 
‘which remaine the Custody the Clerke the last entry the manuscript 
dated May Henry VIII. 

Vols. and set 537 are similar but very imperfect later copies 537, vol. 
which the notes are not always distinguished from the text. 


JOURNALS—APRIL AND MAY 1559 


some very interesting introductory matter. includes copy 
the Clerici Parliamentorum with the state- 
ment that Robert Bowyer took these oaths January 1609, 


and also the following explanation the presence notes the 
manuscripts. 


The Clerke the Parliament doth every day (sitting the House 
Court) write into his rough scribled Booke, not onely the reading 
Bills and other proceedings, the House, But farr forth, cann, 
whatsoever spoken worthy observation Howbeit into the Journall booke 
which the Record, doth discretion forbeare enter many things 
spoken though memorable, yet not necessarie nor fitt Registered 
and left Posterity which nature are (except few Notes 
expressing particular and private conceipt the matter and manner 
the thing handled,) all whatsoever this Booke writt larger 
character, which have here sett downe, both for illustration And, for that 
the same many times doth availe, for opening and full and right under- 
standing, the business the place handled. 


disappointing find that though some the notes 
MSS. 537 vol. and 538 vol. answer this description, those 
MS. 537 vol. are for the most part limited matters con- 
nected with parliamentary procedure and the defects peculiari- 
ties the original Journals. Bowyer’s ‘larger character’ 
represented italics the extracts from that manuscript 
are given below. 

far could ascertained comparison few passages 
chosen random, the entries for the greater part Mary’s 
reign MS. 537 vol. correspond closely with those the 
printed Lords’ Journals, except that lists are abridged, and there 
are differences spelling and punctuation. the beginning 
the last Parliament Philip and Mary, however, one side 
page and column and half the next are left blank, 
there heading, and the entry Willelmus Cordell miles 
precedes the memorandum about proxies given 
536 the printed The general character the 
differences observed, and also that Bowyer’s notes, may 


illustrated the two last entries for the reign, which are 
follows 


11. Die 16% Novembris proceres tam spirituales quam 
temporales quorum nomina subsequuntur presentes fuerunt. 


Episcopus London: Archiepiscopus Eboracen: Cancellarius 
Episcopus Winton: Anglie 
Episcopus Wigorn: Dux Norff: Marescallus Anglie 
sex alij episcopi Comes Salopp: alij Comites: 
Vicecomes Montague: 
Audeley 


alij Barones: 
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Hodie vice lecta est billa touchinge the levienge Fynes with 
proclamations the countie palatine Durham, que commissa est 
ingrossandum: 

Item vice lecta est billa, that person shall print any bookes etc 
unlesse licenced therunto the King and Queenes 
commission under the greate seale 

the Journall booke the enterance Last above mentioned endeth abruptly 
above, Leavinge out the woord [England] the ende 

12. Die Iovis die proceres tam spirituales quam 
temporales quorum nomina subsequuntur presentes fuerunt. 


Then follows the full list peers, the printed Lords’ 
Journals, except that the bishop Norwich omitted and some 
the names are spelt differently. After this note 


The day Last before mentioned all the names the aswell spirituall 
Temporall are the Journall booke sett downe the same are heare 
before wrightten but not any one marked thus other dayes 
the names the LLs present are 

Also this day enterance the Journall booke any bill read 
other matter doon 

likely that the names were wrightten the Clerke over nighte for 
preparation against the nexte morninge which tyme probable that the 
LLs did not meete the parlament Chamber, for that same day viz 
the Queene Mary died: The king beinge that tyme out 
the Realme 


The remaining column and half this page blank, and 


The parliament holden att the January 
the first yeare the most noble Lady Queene Elizabeth famous memorie 


monday the January which day the parliament was 
summoned then begin (the Queene for divers speciall causes thincking 
good and resolved adiorne the same, for few daies) The Keeper 
the greate seale after divers LLs wear set their places the parliament 
howse presence the said LLs spirituall and Temporall and the 
knights Citizens, and Burgesses sommoned the same parliament did 
declare that hir majestie reason hir indisposition health durst not 
adventure come this day unto the howse being the prefixed day for the 
parliament have begoon, which shee requiered him signifie unto 
them, and virtue hir Majesties writt prorogation proroge the 
said parliament untell the this instant moneth where- 
upon the saide writt was openly and publiquely readde the Clerke 
the parliament 


Sic. The 23rd was Monday. 
will noticed that this entry differs considerably from that the printed 
542. similar divergence occurs the beginning the second Parlia- 


ment, the prorogation which attributed the disposition the queen’s 
health. 
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Then come four entries, English, about the receivers and 
triers petitions, free translation those law-French 
542 the Lords’ Journals, omitting the lists names. 
The next entry 


Wensday the January, weare present the noble persons 
undernamed viz 
The Queene: 
Sir Nicholas Bacon knight, Lo. Keeper the greate Seale England 
Archbishop Yorke: 
Marques Winchester Treasurer Englande 


The rest the list includes the same names the printed 
Journals, but their English forms and with several other 
differences spelling. The order the same except that the 
bishops and the abbot Westminster are placed between the 
viscounts and the barons. the margin note 


Ther noe presence anye marked the originall Journal Booke 
untill monday the day Januarie ensuing. 


These extracts, with those given below, sufficiently indicate the 
change the character the manuscript the beginning the 
reign Elizabeth and its increased divergence from the existing 
Journals the house lords. This with the 
occasional notes Bowyer and D’Ewes, enough make 
additional source some value for the parliamentary history 
the reign. But its chief importance consists the fact that 
bridges the gaps those Journals during the debates the acts 
uniformity and supremacy, for which hitherto the only known 
authority has been D’Ewes.’ The days missing the Lords’ Jour- 
nals are 14, 15, April, and May, entries 
covering that period the Petyt manuscript are given full below. 
should noted that significance need attached the 
absence the names peers present any particular day, 
these lists are regularly omitted this section the 


111. Die veneris the April. Billa giving authoritie the 
highnes upon thavoidance anie Archbishopricke Bishopricke take 
into hir handes the Temporall possessions therof recompencinge the same 
with parsonages impropriate. vice lect’ est conclusa dissentientibus 
Archiepiscopo Eboracen. Episcopis London Coven, Exon, 
Regine magistro Vaughan domum communem 


112. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem crastinum hora Quo die nihil actum est, sed parlia- 


For these gaps see Maitland’s paper, ante, xviii. 531 (reprinted Collected 
Papers, 1911, iii. where, however, those May are not mentioned. 

The corresponding pages the printed Lords’ Journals are vol. 571-8, and 
D’Ewes’ Journals, 27-35. 
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mentum modo solito continuatum usque diem Lune proximum hora 
nona. Dicto die Lune nihil actum est, sed parliamentum per Dominum 
Custodem magni Sigilli continuatum usque diem mercurii proximum 
hora Quo die vid. die mercurii Aprilis nihil actum est sed parlia- 
mentum prius continuatum usque diem proximum hora nona: 
die Iovis Aprilis nihil actum est, sed parliamentum per Dominum 
Custodem magni Sigilli continuatum usque diem proximum hora nona 


113. friday the Aprill, weare brought from the commens 
house Billes: viz: 

act against deceiptfull using lynen prima vice 

That craftsmen Kent and Sussex shall inhabite townes neare 
the sea coastes prima vice 

act revive the act parliament made for keeping 
hollydaies and fastinge prima vice 

act for restoring the crowne the ancient Jurisdiction over the 
state and spirituall, and abolishing all forrein power 
repugnant the same 


114. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem proximum hora nona 


115. satterday the April weare readde viz: 

bill against the deceiptfull usinge lynen clothe vice lect’ 

bill that craftsmen Kent and Sussex shall inhabite neare the sea 
coastes vice lect’ 

bill revive the acte parliament made for keeping 
holydaies and fastinge daies. vice lect’ 

act restoring the ancient jurisdiction over the state Ecclesiasticall 
and Spirituall the crowne, and abolishinge all forrein power repugnant 
the same: prima vice lect’ 


116. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem Lunae proximum hora nona 


117. monday April weare read Billes viz 

act against the deceiptfull usinge Lynen clothe. vice lect’ 
dissentiente Comite Arundell 

act for the restitution blood Henry Howard, Jane Howard, 
and Katherin wife unto the Lo: Barckley, communi procerum assensu 
conclus’ 

bill that craftsmen Kent and Sussex shall inhabite Townes neere 
the sea vice lect’ reject’ 

act restoringe the crowne the ancient Jurisdiction over the state 
ecclesiasticall and spirituall and abolishinge all forraine power repugnant 
the same. vice lect’ commiss: Duci Norff., Comitibus Arundell, 
Salopp. Rutland, Sussex, Bedford vicecomiti Montague.® 
Episcopis Carliole Domino Admirallo Camerario Dominis 
Riche, Hastinges Loughborow, St. John Bletso 


118. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem proximum hora nona: quo die nihil actum est 


Corrected the manuscript different ink. 
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sed parliamentum continuatum more usitato usque diem proximum 
hora nona quo die nihil actum est sed parliamentum similiter continuatum 
usque diem sabbati proximum hora nona: quo die nihil actum est sed 
parliamentum antea continuatum usque diem martis proximum 
hora nona 


119. Die martis Aprilis introduct’ sunt domo communi Bille viz 

act giving auctoritie the Queenes highnes upon the avoidance 
anie Archbishopricke Bishopricke take into hir handes certaine 
the Temporall possessions therof, recompencing the same with 
parsonages impropriate and Returned Conclus’ Expedite 

act for shipping english bottomes. 

act touching fryses called Pagamentes which was read prima vice 

act touching the buyng and selling horses within certaine 
tyme: which was read prima vice. 

act for the uniformitie commen praier and service the Churche, 
and administration Sacramentes 

act touching Hexam and Hexhamshire the Countie Northum- 
berlande 

act Revive act made for kylling Rookes and crowes. 

act make good Leases, Grantes Offices and Coppieholdes made 
Nicholas Rydley late Bishop London 

act for preservation Spawne and Frye Fysh: which was read 
prima vice. 


120. Proviso annectenda bille for the Supremacie: was read 
prima secunda vice commissa ingrossandum 


121. Prima vice lecta est billa for the restitution blood Gregory 
Fynes. Que item vice lecta est communi omnium procerum 
consensu conclusa commissa Ricardo Reade militi Clerico Corone 
domum communem deferend’ 


122. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem crastinum hora nona 


123. wensday the 26. April weare read Billes viz. 

act for shipping English prima vice lect’ 

act make good Leases, grantes Offices and coppiehold landes 
made Nicholas Rydley late Bishop London. prima vice lect’ 

act restoring the Crowne the ancient jurisdiction over the state 
Ecclesiasticall and Spirituall and abolishing all forrein power repugnant 
the same, with proviso added therunto the lls, weare vice lect’ 
dissentientibus Archiepiscopo Eboracen. Vicecomite Montague, 
Abbate Westm, commissa magistro Weston Servienti 
Legem Attornato Domine Regine communes deferend’ 


Omitted D’Ewes. Sic MS. 

Sic. The clerk then began write another word (?‘act’), which traces 
remain under the Proviso 

The manuscript here corrects mistake D’Ewes which has puzzled historians. 
The initial letter quite clearly not thus the mystery Goldwell’s alleged 
vote bishop Oxford disappears. 


i 
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act for the uniformitie Commen Praier and Service the Churche 
and administration the prima vice lect’ est. 


Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque horam secundam post meridiem. 


124. the afternoone weare read Billes. viz 

The bill touching Hexam and Hexhamshire prima vice lect’ 

The bill for shipping english botomes vice lect’. 

The bill touching buyng and selling horses within certaine tyme. 
vice lect’ 

The bill touching frises called Pagamentes. vice lect’ 

The bill for killing Rookes prima vice lect’. 

act make good Leases, grantes Offices and landes 
Nicholas Rydley late London. vice lect’. 


125. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens 
usque diem crastinum hora nona. 


126. thursday the Aprill weare read five Billes. viz 

For buyng and selling horses within certaine tyme. vice 

For shipping English botomes. vice lect’, Conclus’ 

Touching Frises called Pagamentes, vice lect’ and rejected. 

act touching the reviving the act for killing Rookes and 
vice 

act for the uniformitie commen prayer and service the 
Churche and the administration Sacramentes. vice lect’. 


127. Three billes were brought from the commons howse viz. 

act for the serchinge woollen cloath 

act wherby the use and practise enchauntmentes, Witchcrafte 
and Sorcery made felonye 

act continue the act made against Rebellious assemblies 
which was read prima vice 


128. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem proximum hora nona 


129. friday the April weare read billes viz 

act wherby the use practise enchauntmentes, witchecraftes 
and Sorceries made prima vice lect’. 

bill touching the serchinge woollen cloath prima vice lect’ 

act continue Acte against rebellious assemblies. vice 
lect’. 

acte for the uniformitie commen prayer and Service the 
churche and thadministration the Sacramentes, vice lect’. 
conclus’: dissentientibus Archiepiscopo Marchione Winton, 
Comite Salopp vicecomite Episcopis London, Elien, 
Landaven, Coven, Exon Carliollen, Dominis Morley Stafford 
Dudley, Wharton, Riche North 


Repeated thus manuscript. 
Thus quite clearly, not conclusa, 
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130. Introducte domo communi due Bille viz. 

act Restoringe the crowne the auncient Jurisdiction over the 
State and Spirituall, and abolishinge all forrein power 
repugnante the same. 

The Journal booke doth not any farther declare what sort this 
bill was sent from the lower howse, but other matter appeareth that the 
same was returned expedite, for printed amonge the Lawes and Acts 
primo Eliz: Regine: Nota that this bille was returned with proviso 
therunto added the Commons 132. 

act lymittinge tyme for layenge lande marchandizes from beyond 
the seas and touchinge Customes for sweete wynes. 


131. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem crastinum hora nona 


132. satterday the April, Proviso quedam annex’ per com- 
munes Bille Restoring the Crowne the auncient Jurisdiction over the 
State Ecclesiasticall and Spirituall and abolishing all forrein power repug- 
nant the same, was vice lect’ and conclus’ 

act limitinge the tymes for laying lande marchandizes from 
‘beyond the sea, and touching the custome for sweete wynes. prima vice 
lect’. 

Billa for the continuance certaine statutes prima vice lect’ 

Billa touching Hexham and Hexhamshire the countie Northum- 
berland, vice lect’. 

act whereby the use practise inchantmentes witchcraftes and 
Sorceries made felony vice lect’. 


133. Introducte sunt domo communi bille viz. 

acte for uniformitie commen praier and service the Churche 
and thadministration the Sacramentes conclus’ 

This seemeth misentred error negligence the Clerke the 
parliament then beinge: for came originally from the Commens and was 
not with any addition amendment, nor for any other cause returned 
them whereby they shoulde might send againe antea: 119: 
126: 129. 

act annexe the crowne certain religious houses, and reforme 
certaine abuses Chauntries. 

act for the garblinge Fethers flockes and forcinges solde 
beddes bolsters and quisshins. 


134. Tertia vice lect’ est billa continue the acte last made against 
rebellious assemblies: conclusa commissa magistro Vaughan 
Clerico Corone domum communem deferenda 


135. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem Lunae proximum hora 


136. monday the first May weare read Billes 

Billa for the preservation spawne and Frye fishe vice lect’. 

Billa lymiting the tymes laienge land marchandizes from beyond 
the seas, and touchinge the custome for sweete wynes. vice lect’ 


Sic MS. 
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Billa for the continuation certain statutes vice lect’ commissa 
ingrossandum 

Billa make good leases, grauntes offices and coppiholde landes 
made Nicholas Rydley late bishop London. vice lecta reiecta. 


137. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque horam secundam post meridiem. 


138. the afternoone was read prima vice act for the garblinge 
fethers flockes and farings solde beddes and quisshins. 


139. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem crastinum hora nona 


140. tuisday the May weare readde Billes. viz: 

The billes for garbling fethers etc vice lect’. 

Billa for the continuance certaine statutes vice lect’ communi 
omnium procerum assensu conclus’ 

Billa for lymitinge the tymes for laienge lande marchandize from 
beyonde the seas, and touchinge Customes for sweete wynes vice lect” 
conclus’: And sent the commens howse Weston Serieant 
Lawe and the Clerke the Crowne 

Billa annexe the crowne certaine religious and reforme 
certaine abuses Chaunteries. prima vice lect’ 


141. Sixe billes weare brought from the Commens house, viz 

For the restitution blood the Lo: Dacres the South Conclus’ 

For the restitution blood Henry Howard Jane Howard, and 
Katherine wyfe unto the Lord Barcleye. Conclus’ 

continue the acte made rebellious assemblies. 

That the majestie commission may examine the causes 
deprivation spirituall persons and restore them againe: que prima 
vice lect’ est. 

continuenge the makinge woollen clothe divers Townes 

the county which was prima vice lect’ 

That tymber shall not felled make coales for burninge iron. 


142. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem crastinum hora octava. 


143. wensday the May weare readde five billes: viz: 
Billa that tymber shall not felled make coales for burninge 
iron. vice lect’ 


Billa for the making woollen cloath divers townes 
the countie Essex vice lect’. 

Billa that the Queenes majestie commission may examine the 
deprivation Spirituall persons and restore them againe. vice lect’ 

Billa for garbling fethers etc vice lect’ 

Billa annexe the Crowne certaine religious howses and reforme 
certaine abuses Chaunteries. vice lect’. 


144. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem Veneris proximum hora octava. 


Sic MS. Sic MS. Sic MS. 


145. friday the May weare readde viz. 

Billa that tymber shall not felled make coales for the burninge 

Billa for the contynuenge the makinge woollen cloathe divers 
Townes the countie Essex vice lect’ conclus’ 

Billa that the Queenes Majestie commission may examine the 
causes deprivation spirituall persons and restore them againe. 

Billa annexe the crowne certaine religious howses, and reforme 
certaine abuses Chaunteries vice lect’ unacum tribus provisionibus 
eidem bille annexis per dominos que prima vice lecte erant 
conclus’: Dissentientibus, Archiepiscopo Episcopis London 
vicecomite Mountague, commiss’ magistro weston servienti 
legem Attornato Regine domum deferend’. 


146. Two billes weare brought from the Commens 

Billa for the contynuation certaine statutes, with proviso added 
thereunto the Commons, which the Lls woulde not agrea, but sent 
downe againe passed the leavinge oute the proviso 

Billa for the lymitinge the times for the laienge lande marchandize 
from beyond the seas, and touchinge customes for sweete wynes conclus’ 


147. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem crastinum hora nona 


148. satterday the sixte May, Billa for the preservation the 
spawne and Frye fishe, vice lect’ est, que communi procerum assensu 
conclusa est, dissentiente Episcopo commissa Ricardo Rede 
militi Clerico Corone domum communem deferenda 

149. Three bill weare returned from the commens house viz 

Billa that tymber shall not felled make coales for burninge 
conclus’. 

Billa for the contynuance certaine statutes, conclus’ 

Billa annexe the crowne certaine religious houses, and reforme 
certaine abuses Chaunteries. 

150. Dominus Custos magni Sigilli continuavit presens parliamentum 
usque diem Lunae proximum hora nona 

which tyme nothing was doonne, but the lls appearinge the Lo. 
Keeper the greate Seale continued the parliamentum usque horam 
secundam post meridiem 

151. monday the May the att two the Clocke the 
afternoone The Queenes majestie came person into the parliament 
howse, there were then there present attend hir and the service the 
LLs and Temporall whose names are underwrightten. viz 

Sir Nicholas Bacon miles Custos magni 
Archiepiscopus Eboracen. 


The rest the names the list which follow are the same, 
with differences spelling, those given the printed Journals, 
Quite clearly this, not ‘conclusa’ D’Ewes. Sic MS. Sic MS. 
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578. the same except that the bishops come 
between the viscounts and the barons, and the abbot West- 
minster placed the bottom the list. 

Two short sections conclude the account this parliament 


152. Nicholas Bacon miles dominus Custos magni Sigilli, mandato 
domine Reginae tunc presentis presens hoc parliamentum dissolvit. 


153. Postquam omnia conclusa erant que concludi debuerunt tam 
domo populari quam domo procerum, Regia majestas vetus palacium 
suum 

Davis. 


Letter Sir Robert Peel relative King Frederick 
William IV’s. Proposal Summon the Combined 
Diets, 1847 


collecting materials for History Europe have had 
the good fortune discover the Geheimes Staats- 
archiv Berlin the following letter Sir Robert Peel, addressed 
Chevalier Bunsen, the celebrated Prussian minister 
The original, copy, and translation the letter are 
comprised series documents, entitled Aus den hinter- 
lassenen Papieren des Herrn Ministers von Canitz 1845, 46, 47, 
48. London, Vertraulicher Briefwechsel mit der Gesandt- 
schaft. acta A.B. 17. 20. pp. 191-204. was 
not unknown that Sir Robert Peel, the suggestion Bunsen, 
with whom had very friendly relations, had expressed his 
opinion concerning the constitutional plans King Frederick 
William IV. Bunsen, writing Charles Sieveking, syndic 
London, 16th March 1847,’ tells him 


Dass Peel mir einen Brief von Quartseiten die 
Verfassung geschrieben, Antwort auf einen Brief und Anfragen dariiber, 
glaube ich Ihnen schon gemeldet haben. meint, die Regierung 
die Verfassung halten, wenn sie die Entwicklung redlich wolle und 
sogleich darauf gefasst 


Professor Heinrich Sieveking Ziirich, who possession 
his grandfather Charles Sieveking’s correspondence, assures 


sentence left unfinished. 

desired present this paper the International Congress Historical Studies 
London last April, but unfortunately was unable attend the meeting. 

Cf. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xxxiv. 227-31; Hansische Geschichts- 
1907, Heft (Heinrich Sieveking, Der Hamburgische Syndikus Karl Sieveking, 
1787-1847). 

Christian Carl Josias Freiherr von Bunsen, aus seinen Briefen und nach eigener 
Erinnerung geschildert von seiner ii. 355 (ed. Nippold, Leipzig, 1869). 
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that the original this letter contains fact the above men- 
tioned number ‘22 Quartseiten’. This would not agree with 
Sir Robert Peel’s letter preserved the Berlin archives but 
very unlikely that Sir Robert Peel wrote twice Bunsen 
the same subject, the number Bunsen’s letter 
Sieveking may ascribed mistake writing. perhaps 
doubtful whether King Frederick William ever saw Sir Robert 
Peel’s letter. his correspondence with Bunsen, published 
Leopold von Ranke, mention made it. any case 
the document deserves made accessible print. 


ALFRED STERN. 


Whitehall, March 1847. 
Confidential. 


dear Bunsen, 


have read the Papers which accompanied Your letter. Before 
proceeding make any observations the very important matters 
which they refer, must express the deep conviction which feel, that 
person, however extensive his experience may have been the practical 
working the Constitution his own Country, ought pronounce very 
positive opinions the Laws and Institutions which may best 
suited another Country, with whose usages, hereditary feelings and his- 
torical associations little conversant. what will cannot divest 
myself English habits thinking and, may English prejudices. 

All can promise You state frankly and without reserve 
the impressions which have been left upon mind the perusal 
Your letter and the Documents which accompany it. 

Excuse this very inartificial and unconnected manner, 
for the present moment very much occupied both public and 
private business. may very wise accompany the first essay 
Representative Government with the precautions and Reserves which 
are contained the Royal Decree the February 1847, but those who 
advised and issued that Decree should prepare themselves for more 
extensive hope rational and gradual) development the principle 
which calls into action. 

The King promises that will not contract Loans time Peace, 
and that will not impose new Taxes, increase the amount existing 
Taxes without the consent the United Diet. 

reserves himself the right levying extraordinary Taxes without 
the assent the United Diet when urgent political circumstances not 
permit him call it. 

Now greatly doubt whether these restrictions the functions the 
United Diet can permanently maintained. 

will contended that giving arbitrary power the Executive 
respect the raising Loans, and imposing extraordinary Taxes 
during War, you are giving despotic Sovereign motive declare 
and continue hostilities—that the repartition and modification existing 
Taxes are important the and properly appertaining 
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the functions Representative and deliberative Body the raising fresh 
Loans the imposition new Taxes—that period War, when there 
may great public difficulties, when there may the necessity for extra- 
ordinary financial exertion and when may the utmost importance 
the general welfare that that exertion should made consistently 
with sound principles taxation and enlarged financial policy—it 
ought not left the arbitrary discretion the Sovereign 
the Meeting the United Diet. 

foresee therefore that the concessions the representative principle 
which are about made will involve others—the only limits which 
will that Controul over the Taxation and expenditure the Country 
which seems the Essence representative Government. 

may public advantages that the limits which refer 
should reached deliberately and gradually—that there progressive 
development the attributes and functions the representative Body— 
but think will wise policy the Executive look early the 
probabilities the future, avoid the abrupt thwarting natural 
Tendencies, and not hastily commit itself struggle, which would 
think terminate its defeat. There are two things which appear 
very important, being calculated uphold the authority the Execu- 
promote the practical good working for the present the new 
Constitution, and facilitate the gradual and peaceful adjustment 
questions which must arise respect the extent and delimitation 
monarchical and popular Privilege and Jurisdiction. 

The first that the meeting and during the proceedings the new 
assembly, the Crown should have its service, especially those depart- 
ments (whether they civil legal) which come contact with the 
United Diet—men, not only experience and integrity, but qualified 
their character for resolution and firmness, superior intelligence and 
power debate, exercise powerful controul over popular assembly. 
such crisis national history that through which Prussia about 
pass—it the utmost importance that superiority Council and’ 
debate should the side the Crown. 

The second Point is—that all matters form, all questions the same 
nature with those which arose the meeting the Etats Généraux 
France the year 1788 should far possible foreseen, and care- 
fully considered before the actual convocation the Diet—and that the 
Ministers organs the executive Power the Diet should enabled 
take decided course, and reasoning and superior knowledge either 
constitutional usages Prussia the analogies the Constitutions 
Foreign States, guide the opinions and influence the Decisions the 
Diet. You are have Mirabeau, secure for the Royal authority, 
more powerful defender than Necker, and not postpone the appeal 
the aid Mirabeau until has made himself formidable the mischief 
has done threatens, and may have become useless instrument for 
Conservation and defences. Such are the very general, and very 
superfluous and useless observations which occur me, the main and 
most important points connected with the assembly the Diet. 


Sic, for 1789. 


2.3 
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Your letter calls attention two Questions which are undergoing 
consideration and which will press for early decision. 

The nature and degree Restrictions the Press and the Relation 
the State—and particularly with reference the Rite marriages— 
the various sects holding different religious opinions. the public 
Press, the right free discussion popular assembly would 
opinion wholly inconsistefit with the maintenance Censorship. 
Such restriction the freedom discussion beyond the walls the 
Diet, would exasperate discussions within and sentiments and doctrines 
which might comparatively harmless newspaper, denied that 
event, would soon find organs the Diet, and would probably make 
deeper impression from the authority they would receive from the Place 
from which they issued. 

infer from Your letter that intended give jurisdiction over 
over the questions both Law and fact, (that the question 
whether the writing incriminated was actually published the person 
charged with its publication and also the question whether the writing itself 
libel the eye the Law) Tribunal composed exclusively 
Judges distinguished from jury—the danger sudden removal 
the Censorship would presume materially diminished. 

know not what other restriction the liberty the Press, as.a sub- 
stitute for the Censorship, can established, than direct personal responsi- 
bility the Law for that which may published. 

ensure this responsibility two things seem requisite. 

First the careful registry the proprietors and Editors any given 
publication, and 

Secondly such security given the time Registration shall 
ensure the Recovery any pecuniary Penalties that may inflicted 
due Course Law. 

presume that will great importance provide that the 
amicable Relations Prussia with Foreign States shall not endangered 
the abuse the Liberty the Press, and the publication Libels 
the character foreign Sovereigns the acts foreign Governments.— 

The proceedings the English Courts the case Peltier charged 
with Libel Bonaparte and Lord George with Libel 
Marie Antoinette, are probably familiar You. They clearly show that 
our Law, liberal is, will punish Libel, foreign Sovereign. 

With regard the Relations dissenting bodies the State, conceive 
would very presumptuous were give any opinion subject 
which none could safely pronounced without very intimate know- 
ledge many points which uninformed. 


the Prussian proposals German press legislation 1847 see Stern, Geschichte 
Europas, vi. 292. 

Jean Gabriel Peltier (1770-1825), the celebrated French journalist, refugee 
England, who was tried the instance the French government 1803 for libel 
against the First Consul and was defended Mackintosh. Cf. Biographie wniverselle. 

Lord George Gordon (1751-93) 1787 took the case Cagliostro and put 
couple paragraphs the Public Advertiser accusing Marie Antoinette persecuting 
this man. was convicted libel for these paragraphs June 1787, and died 
Newgate. Cf. Dictionary National Biography, xxii. 198. 
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must confine myself the question which You particularly 
advert, the effect produced this Country the alteration the Law 
made some years since, which relieved the great Body Dissenters from 
the obligation have their marriages solemnized according the Rites 
the Established Church.® 

The result has been just what expected. The vast majority 
are sanctioned religious ceremony consequence the 
voluntary preference the parties for such ceremony over purely 
civil contract. The inclosed Paper will show the comparative number 
cases which the ceremony adopted that the Established Church. 
One year (1844) will exemplify the general Results. You will observe 
that that year England the total number marriages was 132,249. 


these 3,446 took place the civil Registrars-Office—but not 
sure whether many their cases religious ceremony might 
not have been superadded the civil contract. the whole 
number 132,249, 128,803 were sanctioned some religious Rite— 
and 120,000 the Rite the Established Church. 


opinion the Established Church has been strengthened not 
impaired, relieving parties from the legal obligation marry according 
its Rites. this many other cases, parties are quite ready 
that voluntarily—which they are very unwilling under penalty and 
compulsion. 

have written You fear very unreasonable length. begun 
and have finished letter very cold Committee Room, during 
sitting the Committee the Navigation Laws and amid many inter- 
ruptions. 

Letter either illegible, unintelligible, You must let plead 
cold fingers and noisy Examination, which have occasionally 
attend, Excuse. 


Believe dear Bunsen 
very faithfully Yours 


Chevalier Bunsen 


The Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, 1836. 


‘ 
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Renews Books 


Introduction Greek and Latin Palaeography. Sir 
G.C.B. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912.) 


Tuts handsome volume revised and enlarged edition the well-known 
Handbook Greek and Latin Palaeography, originally issued 1893. 
alteration has been made its plan. The chapters are the same number, 
and deal with the same subjects; but their treatment more ample 
and the results recent advances knowledge are incorporated. is, 
however, the wealth and quality the illustrations that the advantages 
the new edition are most conspicuous. the original work the size 
the page was not well adapted facsimiles, and the lithographed snippets 
which there did duty palaeographical specimens were far from satis- 
factory. These have now been replaced examples which are scale 
sufficient give fair idea the various scripts, and are reproduced largely 
photographic process, mostly with great success. Only one really 
failure (p. 121); another (p. 152) unfortunate oversight has been 
printed upside down. Many the illustrations are taken from previously- 
published facsimiles, which perhaps hardly much recommendation 
the author assumes. Certain typical specimens were, course, inevit- 
able; but palaeography the accumulation illustrations highly 
desirable, and the fact that reproduction manuscript already 
accessible seems reason for avoiding rather than repeating it. 

The branch the subject which far the greatest advance has been 
made since the Handbook first appeared the earlier Greek period, and 
the chapter papyri has been large extent rewritten. Some day 
may need rewriting but that the next twenty years will 
fruitful the last may doubted, though there are still gaps filled 
and many uncertainties, especially regard the dating uncials, 
verified. For the cursive hand the most serious lacuna the evidence 
the half-century preceding the Roman the statement 
149 concerning the fifth century fortunately longer exact, for there 
now considerable amount material for that period awaiting publica- 
tion, from Oxyrhynchus and elsewhere. it, perhaps, the existing in- 
adequacy the representation the late Ptolemaic and early Byzantine 
ages that has given plausibility Sir Thompson’s theory the 
influence political changes Egypt upon the evolution the Greek 
scripts This theory emphasized more than once (pp. 105, 151, 197); 
but whether fuller knowledge the transitional periods will substantiate 
seems very questionable. The Roman officials who were installed the 
government offices can have brought with them school Greek calli- 
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doubt they employed the local scribes, and their influence 
upon the local handwriting not likely have been much more effective 
than that the English upon modern cursive Arabic. Still less likely 
that the administrative changes Diocletian were responsible for the 
birth the Byzantine’ style. the evidence becomes more complete, 
the more clearly, may anticipate, will the continuity the development 
Greek writing seen. 

Another point which appears open criticism, and some general 
interest, the treatment the later literary illustration 
given uncials papyrus more recent date than the middle the 
third century, and thereafter only vellum taken into consideration. 
True, the fourth century the field begins widen and attention ceases 
fixed upon Egypt. But Egypt remains for two three centuries 
more the palaeographical centre. quite possible, even probable, 
that the three great Biblical codices, upon which Sir Edward depends 
for his illustrations the book-hand the fourth and fifth centuries, all 
proceeded from that country. does not refer the recent evidence, 
discussed Lake’s facsimile edition, and accepted 
favour assigning Egyptian origin the Codex Sinaiticus. pure 
palaeographer might tempted credit the Codex Bezae also 
(fifth century, perhaps, rather than the sixth, 209) with the same 
provenance least longer credible, Dr. Loew has recently 
that that manuscript was written Latin scribe Western 
Europe (pp. 209, 270). Egypt, then, the earlier Byzantine age continues 
loom large; and there, nowhere else, papyrus held its own, more 
than its own, writing material, and remains indispensable witness. 
fact, the influence the introduction vellum, upon the development 
the Greek uncial appears have been much exaggerated. any rate, 
the prevalent idea that papyrus was too delicate for effective penmanship, 
and that the contrast light and heavy strokes first became possible 
vellum, fallacy refuted numerous examples the contrary. closer 
study Byzantine literary papyri, too, should help eradicate the view 
that slope the letters itself criterion their age. 

the chapters devoted the Greek minuscule and Latin there is, 
naturally, corresponding advance looked for, though for minuscule 
origins and for the early Latin scripts, both literary and cursive, Egypt 
has been contributing new data, which careful account taken. The 
proportion Latin the papyri has been regrettably small; lately, 
however, there has been some improvement this respect, and further 
additions may reasonably anticipated. the discussion the old 
Latin national hands, the recent studies Traube and Loew receive 
recognition, though the not very satisfactory titles Lombardic and Mero- 
vingian are retained. Other chapters deal with the Irish and English 
book-hands, and the official and legal scripts; the latter section, which 
illustrated excellent series charters, the superiority the 
facsimiles, compared with those the old Handbook, specially 
noticeable. 


Griech. 2nd ed., 124. 
Journal Theol. Studies (1913), xiv. 385. 
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the closing page the reader reminded that this work does not 
pretend more than introduction the subject. such, 
fulfils its purpose excellently well—so well that one inclined regret 
that the aim was not more ambitious, and that the distinguished author’s 
unrivalled knowledge and experience have not absolved the researcher 
from seeking details such treatises Gardthausen’s new 
doubt much greater elaboration would not have been 
possible within the compass single volume, which is, moreover, already 
sufficiently expensive but division the Greek from the Latin and 
national sections would natural, and this would make possible division 
the price. Still, the general handbook which professes be, this 
Introduction stands other work gives satisfactory survey 
brings mastery the principles classical palaeography and 
diplomatic within such easy reach. Many students will have reason 
grateful Sir Thompson for the first use which has made 
his well-earned leisure. 


The First Twelve Centuries British Story. LL.B. 
(London Longmans, 1912.) 


this volume Mr. Jeudwine essays give slight sketch the social 
and political conditions the British Isles from the year B.c. A.D. 
1154. argues that previous histories have dealt too exclusively with 
English affairs, and that special histories Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
have, perhaps consequence, been too often bitterly hostile their 
comments their ancient enemy, the English. The idea attractive, 
and Mr. Jeudwine, his independent attitude, throws sometimes fresh 
light, when contends that the strength the Northmen the Irish 
Sea discredits the story Edgar’s naval power. But the end one 
left with the impression that, after all, events the outlying parts the 
islands had very material influence the general history which centres 
inevitably round the fate southern Britain. Such conclusion not 
due any lack sympathy the part the writer, who shows that 
his own greatest interest with Scandinavian and Celtic history. Against 
English history preserved Benedictine monks has somewhat 
exaggerated prejudice. His own critical knowledge the strictly British 
and English sources imperfect. Nennius dismissed without any refer- 
ence the work Zimmer. Asser quoted without any reference 
Mr. Stevenson’s authoritative text. There may need for caution 
using late writers like Florence Worcester, Henry Huntingdon, 
and even William Malmesbury, but their deficiencies cannot made 
Mr. Jeudwine does not seem have any acquaintance with the researches 
Professor Haverfield Roman Britain, for later times with the works 
Maitland and Dr. Round. Under such circumstances his own sketch 
social and political conditions cannot accepted up-to-date 
summary British history during the long period which covers. Nor 
Mr. Jeudwine always accurate small points. The letter King 
Lucius Britain Pope Eleutherius accepted without question, 
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and without any reference the solution discovered Professor Harnack. 
King Stephen (through confusion with his father) said have taken part 
the First Crusade, and his brother, Henry Blois, made cardinal. 
(Is this confusion with later Henry Winchester?) defence 
Ethelred neither incompetent nor wicked ingenious though not 
convincing; the traditional view the Redeless King not 
dismissed charging monastic chroniclers and modern historians with 
having filled the gaps the Saxon Chronicle with abuse the last 
Saxon king. Recent writers like Dr. Hunt the Dictionary National 
Biography have done full justice such good qualities Ethelred pos- 
sessed, and have shown that was not without energy and capacity, 
the disaster his reign was due the lack good counsel. Since Ethelred 
came the throne child vain argue that had led the forces 
Wessex during thirty-six years and therefore cannot have been incom- 
petent. not the only weak king who had long reign. spite 
its grave defects, there much Mr. Jeudwine’s volume which 
interesting, and the stress which lays the importance Scandinavian 
influence, not entirely novel, serviceable. 


The Early Chronicles relating Scotland. the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Bt., LL.D., D.C.L. (Glasgow: MacLehose, 1912.) 


president the Society Antiquaries Scotland was happily 
inspired the choice subject for the second series Rhind lectures 
archaeology which has fallen him deliver. The work Sir Archibald 
Dunbar, Sir Archibald Lawrie, and Mr. Alan Anderson has, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s own words, provided corpus reference which have 
found save infinity and some his lectures form kind 
commentary Sir Archibald Lawrie’s Annals the Reigns Malcolm 
and William, Kings Scotland, and Mr. Anderson’s Scottish Annals from 
English Chronicles. Sir Herbert Maxwell disarms the critic two frank 
Little, very little indeed, what have put before you,’ 
told his audience, ‘is own, entitled any strain upon language 
termed original.’ His book not original, but his modesty has led 
him unduly depreciate the importance survey and recension such 
any patient student might undertake’. brings his task the 
experience original work other aspects this same subject, and 
survey and recension difficult and intricate controversies learned 
student cannot, and does not, fail original suggestions and interpreta- 
tions. The author’s interest not much the chronicles themselves 
the history extracted from them, and here, again, admits 
the impeachment. afraid,’ said the conclusion his second 
lecture, have been tempted aside from the purpose these lectures, 
which rather review the character and examine the authenticity 
the early chronicles relating Scotland than follow the events recorded 
them. the remaining lectures endeavour will made stick 
closer the text.’ not until reach the last lecture that find 
the endeavour really crowned with success, but, times, very difficult 
draw distinguishing line, nor reasonable expect Scotsman 
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discuss the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle without doing battle the general 
question the overlordship. 

his first lecture Sir Herbert Maxwell gives clear and succinct 
account the Roman period, the course which argues against 
Sir John identification the Caledonians with the Brythonic Celts. 
The most interesting passage his second lecture his acceptance 
Skene’s theory that Camelon Camelon the Carron, and that the wars 
King Arthur belong Scottish history. With his third lecture 
reaches his main subject, and his criticism the references Scotland 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle excellent presentation the Scottish 
case, both before and after the Norman conquest England. The reign 
Malcolm the Maiden easy deal with the light Sir Archibald 
Lawrie’s book, but note that Sir Herbert Maxwell, quoting the well- 
known tale William Newburgh, does not refer Sir Archibald’s 
plea that ‘the virtue chastity which impressed Malcolm’s contem- 
poraries has been denied him the scanty evidence couple words 
doubtful charter’. There less obscurity the story progresses 
the war independence, and these lectures constitute careful and 
pleasdnt exposition the outlines Scottish history. Their most 
valuable feature appreciation the meagre Scottish authorities 
themselves, the Holyrood and Melrose Chronicles, the fourteenth and 
historians, and Barbour’s Bruce. The chronicles are poor 
and unilluminating, defective even where they might most naturally 
expected adequate, and Sir Herbert Maxwell can say little good 
them, but takes the cudgels for Fordun the Father Scottish 
Still more interesting his defence Barbour, who coming 
again his own historical authority. His one famous blunder 
(if blunder was) discounted, Barbour’s statements will stand the test 
examination the light such State papers and documents have 
been preserved, which, course, the Archdeacon Aberdeen had 


Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture. JACKSON, 
R.A. (Cambridge University Press, 1913.) 


these handsome volumes Sir Thomas Jackson essays cover, others 
have done, the historyof what describes Post-Roman Architecture 
—in other words, the styles which grew within the boundaries the 
old Roman empire between the end the classical period and the rise 
Gothic art. The book, are told, originated lectures, and like 
most good lectures its strength lies its comprehensive sketches and clear 
descriptions rather than its scientific treatment and arrangement 
the subject-matter. should expect, with architect such wide 
experience, many original and instructive observations are scattered 
and down the the scholarly and historical points view are not 
neglected and the notes reveal considerable acquaintance with the 
literary authorities. The latter, however, are not always exhaustive 
quite date. For medieval affairs the references are mostly 
Hallam, Milman, and Guizot; there allusion Signor Rivoira’s latest 
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statement his views his Lombardic Architecture, the English version 
his Origini, which appeared 1910, nor the monumental work— 
Lasteyrie has summed the researches lifetime, published rather 
more than year before these volumes. curious instance the use 
obsolete text occurs note (i. 180, confessing inability explain 
Classe Ravenna. reference Holder-Egger’s authoritative text the 
Monumenta Germaniae (Scriptores Rerum Langobardicarum, 323) would 
have solved the difficulty. And should have thought that this 
time was pretty well known that Richard Cirencester’s’ glowing 
account Roman Britain with its ninety-two considerable towns’, 
cited here (ii. 173) all good faith from Gibbon, was forgery the 
eighteenth century. not, however, such slips that the book 
judged. undoubtedly contains great deal valuable informa- 
tion, sometimes very recent date and not found elsewhere, such 
the report the author’s official examination the state Sophia 
Constantinople 1910, and interesting details discovered during his 
restoration Winchester Cathedral (ii. 246). 

The field covered these volumes very wide, and can only 
notice some the more important points and corrections that have 
occurred going through them. excellent statement the 
merits Roman imperial architecture serves introduction the 
first great Christian basilicas, but the origin their characteristic plan 
not very satisfactorily explained considering the difficulties which 
presents. Lasteyrie’s treatment the subject may consulted 
with advantage. Texier and Pullan’s statement (quoted 16) that the 
Licinian basilica Rome the only law court known have been used 
for Christian must based some error, for know 
Licinian basilica. Perhaps they meant the Basilica Sicinini, Maria 
Maggiore, which was never law court. the account Peter’s 
the two round mausolea connected with the south arm the transept 
are described ‘the tombs the Apostles’. They were, course, 
the imperial tomb-house the Theodosian dynasty. 

One Sir Thomas Jackson’s merits independence judgement, 
and less carried away the prevalent tendency explain every- 
thing architecture and art reference the East than some other 
writers. But when comes treat the Syrian and Byzantine churches 
still finds that the spherical pendentive which enabled the dome 
applied rectangular spaces was Byzantine invention. interesting 
this connexion observe that Lasteyrie has been converted 
Signor Rivoira’s demonstration the Italian origin pendentives, examples 
which from the end the first century after Christ onwards (e. the 
House Augustus the Palatine) are found Rome and else- 
where. Again, are told that the impost-block, probably 
(on general grounds) Byzantine invention, and that difficult see 
why Signor Rivoira claims Italian origin for the strength its use 
Giovanni Evangelista Ravenna, which only contemporary (425) 
with the more important church known Eski-Djuma Salonica, where 
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thoroughly developed 52, This ignores Signor Rivoira’s point. 
The pulvins Giovanni are the oldest surviving ones Ravenna, 
but know that they also existed the (now destroyed) cathedral 
Archbishop Ursus, which was built before the end the fourth century. Sir 
Thomas (i. 148) places his episcopate 400-12, but the modern authorities 
are agreed that died 396. And contemporary pulvins still exist 
the old apse Giorgio Maggiore Naples, that here have 
two examples Italian soil earlier than any that occur the eastern 
empire. And the pulvin Byzantine invention’, how strange 
that Constantinople itself only found the underground cisterns 
the sixth may also note that ascribing Ravennate 
origin that form apse which has polygonal exterior Signor Rivoira 
has not forgotten the east end the cathedral Salonica (i. 171), i.e. 
Sophia, which, Sir Thomas agrees, was finished 495. least 
century earlier, Signor Rivoira careful point out, the form occurred 
the cathedral Ursus Ravenna. 

Generally speaking, the accounts the churches Ravenna, Salonica, 
and Constantinople, appear excellent. The statements about Rome, 
the other hand, are less satisfactory. Language used (i. 186) which 
might suggest the unwary that St. Peter’s was ‘the metropolitan 
cathedral’. St. Paul’s without the walls was not ‘re-built the Italian 
government after 1870’ (i. 187) but Pio Nono, dnd was re-dedicated 
1854. The thoroughly characteristic Italian well-head the tenth 
century the Lateran cloister, are told, must have been brought 
from Constantinople all events from the Exarchate’ (i. 189). 
Lorenzo fuori and Agnese are not the only churches Rome with 
galleries over the aisles (i. 193). They also occur the Santi Quattro. 
writing about the mosaics the Roman churches Sir Thomas has 
outbreak Byzantinism (i. 195). Least all should have mentioned 
those Maria Maggiore this connexion, for the finest work there 
has all the characteristics imperial Roman art the Constantinian 
epoch. the reference Maria Antiqua there suggestion 
the different styles and periods which the paintings belong, and the 
votive inscription the primicerius Theodotus given more had been 
discovered than was published the first volume the Papers the 
British School. Perhaps there confusion with something Sir Thomas 
heard about the subsequent discovery substituted head the figure 
the donor. The chapters Lombardy, Tuscany, and Venice call for 
special notice. 

The second volume opens with chapter German Romanesque, 
and then passes account the French churches, perhaps most 
complete and satisfactory part the work. notice that Sir Thomas 
Jackson still maintains Verneilh’s theory the Byzantine origin 
St. Front Périgueux and the other domed churches Aquitaine, 
theory which has been abandoned Lasteyrie and many others. 
should have thought that the arguments Mr. Phené Spiers this 
subject were conclusive for most people. would have been better re- 
produce (as Signor Rivoira and Lasteyrie do) the plan St. Bénigne 

Van Millingen, Byzantine Churches Constantinople, 
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Dijon given Dom Plancher (the name appears Planchet 119), 
who wrote when the church was intact, rather than the more conjectural 
one Viollet-Le-Duc. The fragment the old cathedral Beauvais 
(the dated any time from the sixth the ninth 
century. But know that Bishop Hervé rebuilt his church, that 
must belong the end the tenth. 

The last chapters are devoted Saxon and Norman architecture 
England. hardly necessary say that, the whole, they are 
adequately dealt with. But notice that the Confessor’s church 
Westminster described having ambulatory round the apse, view 
which difficult maintain after the publication the researches 
Dean Armitage Robinson and Professor Lethaby Archaeologia, 
vol. (1910), which there allusion here. With regard the 
much-discussed ribbed vaulting the nave Durham cathedral, Sir 
Thomas adheres the later date, and would not put before the second 
half the twelfth century. With all deference the work charming 
and competent draughtsman, think that sketches are, nowadays, 
inferior method illustration for book this kind, compared with 
photographs, which are used here way exception. 

McN. 


Gregory the Great. Sir Henry (London: 
Murray, 1912.) 
The Birth the English Church: Saint Augustine Canterbury. the 


same. (London: Murray, 1913.) 


works are difficult satisfactorily characterize. There either 
volume copious treatment the relevant facts, leisurely illustration 
with what casual reader might judge irrelevant, but what proves 
converge towards the author’s deliberate aim, and straightforward and 
honest disclaimer original research, though the best scholarship the age 
has been studied and followed. Sir Henry Howorth gives us, the first 
volume chapter ‘the condition and administration the patrimony 
St. Peter’. But though both works are intended for the general reader, 
there help from the writer’s style make the subject attractive. 
have plain, downright story discussion, the interest which must 
itself the reader’s desire learn something this period. For 
such reader attempt made provide footnotes the materials for 
checking the statements the text once reference original 
studies, but respect this that our first complaint must made. 
The Latin quotations are abominably misprinted that they either 
make necessary refer oneself the authority annoy their 
obvious fatuity. take random instance from scores, 256 the 
first volume read Bishop Leander whom styles dudum 
amicitiis familiari ter iunctis’. 186 the second have few 
small bones (quisbusdam assiculis)’, because this word occurred 184. 
These are innocent examples, since nothing turns their correctness, 
but other there are misprints which affect the point soundness 
argument. Thus the introduction Gregory the Great, xxix, 
have the middle intricate discussion the authenticity 
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certain letters ascribed the pope, where their dating important 
link the argument, sixteenth indiction,’ where clear from the 
footnote that ‘the intended. must said indeed, fairness 
Sir Henry, that expressly states that indebted others for the 
reading his proofs, but remains that these misprints are very unfor- 
tunate blemish upon the work. 

There are, however, other defects for which the author 
held responsible. very properly calls attention the disastrous 
effect intellectually upon Western Christianity St. Gregory, whom 
practical experience administration was united with the most meagre 
philosophic equipment, and piety was not balanced knowledge, and 
his second volume appreciates rightly the consequences the Islamic 
advance. But occasionally there shows itself naive misapprehension 
metaphysical statements; Sir Henry, speaks St. Augustine’s 
paradox’ because, like Gregory himself, does not understand 
how that Augustine insists that God the originating cause all good. 
dissatisfied because ‘men were often dubbed saints without having 
had any official appointment and regrets the way which theology 
has developed, regarding the tenets the Greeks achieved very 
unsafe and dangerous deductive method adding that ‘the process really 
began with St. Paul, who was Greek mind and thought’. This not 
the place follow the author into his discussion the Monophysites and 
Monothelites—though should pointed out that does not even know 
that ‘Perfect Man’ the Creed means ‘truly human’ (p. 376), and 
(p. 220) speaks the continued separate existence two persons’ our 
but may said that whereas the Greek spirit was that free 
thought, working upon the historical facts, with Conciliar pronouncements 
that such such theory must rejected because conflicted some 
point with some fact attested the earliest traditions, Sir Henry shows 
the same defect Gregory, his subject—dogma for him ‘the product 
Faith’. denounces ‘the continual effort the orthodox insist 
upon all men with their lips declaring that they accept alleged deduction 
from some particular dogmatic definition yet while declaring that ‘the 
Union God and man not thinkable’ would have ‘accept the 
simple words phrase definition, untranslateable our minds, and 
give our assent them Faith without pretending form mental 
picture what they The entire work suffers, indeed, from the lack 
wider sweep, which should set the East and the West their proper 
positions. The author has some idea the vital importance this, and 
rightly dwells upon the relative order the patriarchates, but the con- 
ception still external much his has not yet bitten its 
way into the tissue his mentality. But should doing injustice 
left this the sum our impressions. have here, have 
said, firsthand and original study, nor complete and faultless and 
four-square history but still readable, painstaking, inform- 
ing, and, spite occasional betrayal bias, valuable endeavour 
envisage for those who will have it, the life, the work, and the character 
Gregory and his missionary Augustine. This makes the reader feel more 
poignantly the regrettableness the lapses from what might have been. 
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hopeless tabulate the misprints which have referred, but 
may indicate one two deficiencies more easy discuss. 126, 
unless there some misprint, letter referring Maurice made refer 
Phocas. the second volume would have been help the reader 
could have had exact journal Augustine’s movements through 
Gaul his way England. Mr. should have 
been Deusdedit was probably elected March (not December 
654), and consecrated March 655. May not the explanation 
Laurence’s irregular consecration and the subsequent absence the 
pallium found the view that St. Augustine, near death, and perhaps 
his dotage, was influenced override Gregory’s deliberate design 
placing the metropolitical seat London? This supersession Mellitus’ 
rights probably led his visit Rome, when Bede (ii. declares was 
The character the letter carried back Laurence may 
guessed and probably accounts for its disappearance. This would agree 
with our author’s sound and sagacious remark that ‘if Mellitus had 
visited Rome this time must have been some very critical 
business though will not ‘strange that did not return with 
pall for Laurence’. supported the statement, vouched for 
three authorities, though Stubbs? questions it, that Mellitus received 
pall. This solution, sordid and unedifying though be, seems best 
co-ordinate all the evidence now accessible. That Mellitus, nevertheless, 
consecrated bishops due perhaps the fact that the pall was not 
sent till the trouble was ended Laurence’s death, and was clear that 
even then Mellitus could not establish his metropolitical London. 
result, died before acting. This solution may help reconcile 
the tradition, rejected Sir Henry that two distinct Bonifaces 
were popes successively between 606 and 615. is, however, tempting 
identify the synod recorded the Liber Pontificalis have been held 
Boniface III with the one which Bede assigns Boniface IV. According 
the Liber Pontificalis the synod prohibited under anathema the appoint- 
ment any bishop see until least three days after his predecessor’s 
death. This reads like direct censure Laurence, and would admirably 
suit the situation 610, has been properly elucidated above. Space 
will only allow one two more brief suggestions. Probably was the 
death Liudhard (p. 42) which led the Anglian people asking for 
missionaries (p. 14). Some inartistic repetitions need removed, 
e.g. both Gibbon’s and Professor Bury’s account the plague are given 
(pp. 346, 350). Thorn’ given the authority for state- 
ment, pp. 67-8, late and quite unreliable writer.’ NICKLIN. 


Vie Saint Essai Critique hagiographique. Par 
(Paris: Champion, 1912.) 


Tuis scholarly reprint the oldest extant life St. Samson, published 
Mabillon (Acta SS. Ordinis Benedicti, Saec. edition, pp. 


Bede, Eccles. Hist. ii. 175. Dict. Christ. Biogr. iii. 901. 
Augustine, pp. 203-6. 
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and the Bollandists (Acta SS., vi. 573-91). The manuscript (A) 
carefully reproduced with certain modifications mentioned 
not usually adopted English scholars, and collated with less than 
nineteen other manuscripts enumerated 92. The collation appears 
very minute and complete, many the variae lectiones being simply 
due the ignorance carelessness the scribes. Whether late 
hagiological manuscript deserves such detailed treatment may 
matter for question. Mr. Plummer treated still later manuscripts the 
same kind equally complete manner his splendid Vitae Sanctorum 
Hiberniae, but then had not many manuscripts deal with. 
eleventh-century manuscript now the municipal library Metz, 
but originally belonging the monastery St. Arnould that city 
but the life was first written, claims have been written, and, internal 
evidence accepted, must have been written, 610-15. That evidence 
contained the Prologue, and Duchesne accepted 
somewhat timidly. says 

Elle peut étre antérieure siécle, connait les homélies Saint 
Grégoire Grand, postérieure fondation métropole Dol sous Nominoé 
pour une date assez rapprochée commencement cet intervalle 
cette conclusion s’imposerait était sir que vénérable octogénaire dont 
est question dans prologue été vraiment neveu lui-méme Saint Samson. 
Fawtier, however, treats these statements the prologue fabrica- 
tion, and would assign the composition the life much later date 
(p. 76). But there nothing the Vita itself which necessitates date 
later than the early seventh century. How early grotesque stories and 
fables may found the lives saints know from the Acta Aposto- 
lorum Apocrypha. 

résumé the facts St. Samson’s life given Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue, 142, and many other places, 
and need not repeated here. There allusion the arch- 
bishoprics Menevia and York, the inventions writers like Geoffrey 
Monmouth and Giraldus Cambrensis for party purposes later times. 
excellent introduction, seven compartments, Fawtier discusses 
with weight and ability many points interest. special value are his 
identifications, attempted identifications place-names the text 
such ‘Docco (p. 59); Ricurius’ (p. 60); ‘Insula 
(p. 43), which refuses identify with Caldey Island, pointing out that 
Insula may mean isolated monastery, well island the 
geographical sense that word. Among sidelights Celtic worship and 
ritual notice references the Sunday eucharist (p. 137), and the 
curious morem antiquitus traditum always con- 
secrating three bishops the same time (p. 139). 


Les Origines Servage France. Par (Paris: Lecoffre, 
1913.) 


says Allard, was the colonate slaves the colonate was the 
serfdom freemen. law Constantine forbade the alienation land 
without the coloni settled upon it; law Valentian forbade the sale 
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rural slaves apart from the land cultivated them, and this law placed 
very large class servile condition position apart from their fellows, 
grade intermediary between the slaves and the coloni. The bar- 
barian invasions largely increased the demand for slaves and the supply, 
and edict Theodoric expressly permitted the free sale rural well 
urban slaves. But within the limits the unfree class new privi- 
leged class soon arose—the servi the and the church, who possessed 
double treble wergild. detailing the privileges the servi fisci 
Allard seems draw some rather hazardous conclusions from the 
authorities quotes, e.g. his assertion that the serf the 
fisc could plead against his master from the capitulary villis, 
though (which elsewhere quoted 59) contemplates servi nostri 
complaining the palace suum magistrum, but only causa nostra. 
What the relation the magister the servi was difficult say 
apparently was one the estate overseers, and not any sense the 
serf’s lord. Again, the same page: ‘avec roi, ils 
peuvent aliéner leurs immeubles affranchir leurs propres 
based upon Lex Visigothorum, vii. (which should 16). 
But the law only permits such authorized sales land serfs other 
servi the fisc, which obviously much-restricted right alienation. 
The cultivation waste lands the monasteries had immense influence 
spreading the serfdom the glebe. St. Gregory the Great set example 
buying many slaves and settling them upon the great church estates 
Sicily. Flodoard mentions seven bishops Reims succession from 
560 794 who carried out the same plan, while many others states 
that they established coloni, carefully distinguishing the two grades. 
Villas dispositis ordinare Flodoard’s usual phrase, while Ebo 
says that made inventory per strenuos viros the and their 
services. The serfs the church had indubitable advantages. Church 
lands were inalienable and the serfs gained stability.of domicile, from which 
sprang customary right inheritance. the church lived Roman 
law the principle Valentinian’s law, which had been overruled the 
barbarians, remained force for the serfs. The Council 
enunciated ideal which, far can judge, was generally observed 
familiae Dei leviore quam privatorum servi opere teneantur. The first 
approach towards giving the serf the privilege defined and certain 
labour was made; the laws the Alamanni and Bavarians fix the 
tribute the servi ecclesiae three days’ labour week the domain, 
while there are many instances bequests land the church which 
fix the actual services rendered the serfs cultivating the land. 
the will Aredius, 573, the serfs land bequeathed were each 
cultivate four arpenti vines for the convent, but were continue 
possess, one having the right disturb them, their own small fields 
and vines. 

Arguing against the theory that the inalienability church property 
made the enfranchisement church serfs almost impossibility, Allard 
quotes the testaments many bishops directing that several their 
own serfs should enfranchised, the canons two councils (Agde 506 
and Orleans 541) asserting the legitimacy such enfranchisement 
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reasonable number cases, and formula the eighth century 
(Bituricenses, which bishop uses the words cum consensu fratrum 
civiumque nostrorum convenit, omnes servientes ecclesiae nostrae deci- 
mare deberemus. The Visigothic church adopted the principle that bishop 
could only enfranchise serfs enriched his church wealth equal 
value the serfs. These instances are their nature exceptional, and 
hardly seem countervail the general fact that the estates the church 
the necessities cultivation must have kept the bulk the peasantry 
within the ranks serfdom from generation generation. There are, 
moreover, indications, especially lviii. the Lex Ripuaria, which 
Allard only quotes the later text, that the church kept unusually 
tight hold her freedmen. one was presume give the tabularius 
the wider freedom the denarius. Any one taking the homo ecclesiasticus 
out the mundeburd the bishop must pay solidi and restore the 
man, and even the freedman has been taken away his descendants must 
return the mundeburd the king the church. was probably true 
that the protection the church was the Frankish period the most 
valuable that freedman could possess, but was also the most perpetual. 
essential element that protection was that the freedman was 
justiciable only the mallus the church, or, the edict Lothair IT, 
in. 614, says, before tribunal composed the praepositus ecclesiae 
the bishop himself. All this portion Allard’s book requires 
compared with the texts quoted Flach’s chapter protec- 
tion where shown that the condition the church’s freed- 
men was assimilated that serfs, while admitted that the church 
generally treated her serfs better than lay lords did. 

The rules regulating the beneficia Carolingian times, based part 
upon the Roman law usufruct, treat the serfs the fiscal estates part 
the substance’ which must not allowed deteriorate. Charle- 
magne directs his record the number homines casati each 
benefice, and the Roman distinction between rural and urban slaves 
clearly revived the Carta Divisionis 806, which distinguishes the 
servi qui sunt from the non casati who are included 
his speciebus quae proprie negotiatores pertinere noscuntur. The 
capitulary villis shows freemen and unfree living side side among the 
men the domain, but makes mention Allard thinks that 
this shows une tendance nivellement des conditions parmi les popula- 
tions rurales, qui parait ressortir des documents 
surmises that the numerous artisans mentioned the 
same capitulary, whose free unfree condition nothing said, may 
tributarit Allard has interesting chapter that inexhaustible 
mine the Polyptychum Irminonis. too absolute saying ‘les 
manses ingénuiles lideles supportent seules guerre’. the 
very section which refers (xiii. 64) read Autlemarus servus 
tenet dimidium mansum servilem solvit hostem multonem The 
relaxation the old marriage law inferiorem partem vadit origo led 
remarkable diminution the number servi the church estates. 
large majority the recorded marriages are those servus with colona 

Origines, 453 
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servus with lida, and general the condition children was regulated 
more after that their mother than after that their father. n’est 
pas encore condition servile, mais c’est fissure 
par laquelle sort peu worthy note that most cases 
the labour and dues and servi are fixed, and that the inventory 
many villas attested sworn tenants all classes. Allard 
paints glowing picture the advantages enjoyed, among which reckons 
that owning land full property. difficult, however, believe 
that Marculf, ii. 36, though often used, proof that serf could 
own land absolutely even earlier than theeighth century. Servus only occurs 
the rubric, Servo aut gasindo nostro, the formula addressed fideli nostro 
illo, and seems probable that land were granted serf slave 
full ownership, with power sell pleased, would only after his 
Allard believes that the ninth century slavery 
properly called had disappeared from monastic estates. 

Other means which the servile class was diminished the early 
ninth century, which Allard describes golden age the serf, were 
the spread education and particularly the entry serfs into clerical 
orders. both these topics Allard writes interesting and illuminating 
chapters. shows how lay lords frequently preferred those who had been 
their own men priests their private churches, and how the rise 
one ex-serf high office led the enfranchisement and enrichment 
many his kin. The most dramatic instance was the case Ebo, son 
goat-keepers, who rose archbishop Reims and preside the 
trial the Emperor Louis the Pious. the most enlightened churchmen 
the century, Jonas Orleans, Agobard Lyons, Smaragdus, abbot 
St. Mihiel, something like the modern doctrine equality was preached, 
and although the Norman invasions and imperial weakness broke the 
new order Charlemagne the impulses his age did not remain unfruitful. 
que les contrées germaniques resteront longtemps encore des 
pays servage, France, malgré tout demeurée redevenue latine, 
sera plus plus une terre Allard, who has studied 
slavery long, serfdom appears above all achievement the 
struggle for freedom; his next book, which will anticipated with 
pleasure, will deal with the infinite complexities villenage, and serfdom 
will seen from its other side. The present essay admirable and 
survey, written with some bias favour the church, but 
with full references wide range sources and authorities. Unfor- 
tunately rather large number the references are given with slight 
but irritating inaccuracy. GREEN. 


Les Origines Allemagne. Tomei: L’Offensive 
pion, 1913.) 


Dr. maintains that the Germans the early middle ages 
were wholly dependent for their advance civilization their French- 


speaking neighbours. was France that chivalry and complete 
feudal institutions took the movement for church reform which 
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culminated with Gregory VII took its first rise among French-speaking 
did the outburst vernacular literature, the Chansons Geste 
and the romances. Germany, the other hand, remained entrenched 
the Carolingian tradition, conservative institutions, decadent religion, 
unprogressive manners. needed the influence the French move- 
ments and the blows dealt the imperial system under the last Salians 
set her again the path progress. Dr. Reynaud right emphasizing 
the leading part played the French-speaking lands, and linking feudal 
institutions, church reform, and vernacular literature three aspects 
vast civilizing energy. But does not allow for any native growth 
change Germany disregards the existence conservative forces 
France, and far too much inclined see earlier French revolu- 
tion taking place. For him France one and indivisible, and Langue 
and Langue d’oc, Normans home and abroad, Burgundians and Aqui- 
tanians, Lorrainers and Walloons under the empire, are all moved 
identical ideals and aims. One would often think from his words, although 
more guarded his later chapters, that there was kind national 
purpose steadfastly pursued all these, purpose which was idealistic 
contrasted with the barbaric materialism the Germans, 
enfoncés dans Even prehistoric times, tells us, the 
Germans obtained the very rudiments civilization from the Kelts 
their pristine transrhenane home, and Kelts straight 
off with the modern French. Seen his fashion, the survival social 
order, and the strength the idea the state and monarchical power 
the Germany Otto and Henry III, are evidences barbarism and 
decline and the strength anarchic tendencies France was not only 
necessary condition for new growth breaking the too hard shell 
ancient tradition, but had sort nobility itself. Dealing with 
his subject this fashion, Dr. Reynaud disregards many facts. 
should not guess from his pages that the Gregorian campaign against 
simony and lay nomination bishoprics found bitter opposition 
France German-speaking Germany, that the attempt least 
control the petty barons the part the public powers, the king and his 
great vassals, lived France Germany. Nor should guess that 
the Lorrainers, being inclined reformed monasticism, being considerably 
feudalized and partly French-speaking, should all the same have been 
stronghold the Emperor Henry against rebels and Gregorians, 
when once their disloyal duke, Godfrey the Bearded, was dead. his 
thesis, course, they should have headed the opposition the 
short, the author equates far too absolutely the religious movement, 
which itself embraced various opinions and objects and also changed with 
the times, with one too emphasized national temperament and language 
and disregards the constantly varied grades social divergence and 
political institutions from the Elbe the Pyrenees. 

Dr. Reynaud out date matters vital importance. repro- 
duces, give one instance, the Cluniac legend its extreme form. was 
that great abbey, says, which devised Gregorian church reform, full- 
grown Minerva the Lorraine monasteries were merely its colonies Cluny 
invented peace and truce God, shattered the empire under Henry IV, 
VOL. CXI. 
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won complete victory Worms 1122, captured the new French cul- 
ture and literature and imparted Germany. the more regret 
this neglect the results the more modern historical work, and the 
author’s patriotic bias and exaggeration, because the considerable 
amount insight displayed his thesis, and because reading 
early medieval history which less extreme form has something 


The Medieval Church Scotland its Constitution, Organization, and Law. 
the Right Rev. D.D., LL.D., Bishop Edinburgh. 
(Glasgow MacLehose, 1910.) 

The Bishops Scotland being Notes the Lives all the Bishops, 
each the Sees, prior the Reformation. the late Right Rev. 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop Edinburgh. Edited 


THESE two volumes may described legacy their author 
students Scottish ecclesiastical history. The first, which revision 
and expansion the Rhind lectures delivered 1901 the Society 
Antiquaries Scotland, was completed shortly before the bishop’s death. 
The second consists material which had collected and part pub- 
lished different times various periodicals, but which had not been 
brought together book form, and had not been revised the author 
with view its issue its present shape. thus required larger 
amount editorial work than its companion, and has been fortunate 
finding editor well qualified for the task Dr. Maitland Thomson. 

Each the two works may regarded (though the bishop himself 
would probably not have described either them) attempt 
afresh, the light recent research, and with the aid the large 
material supplied recently-published documents, what had been 
already done earlier writers the same field. The notes the Scottish 
bishops, while they were not intended supersede, but supplement, 
the Catalogue Bishop Robert Keith, might have taken the form new 
edition Keith’s work, more complete and satisfactory than that pub- 
lished Bishop Michael Russell 1824. The Rhind lectures, again, 
while not intended supersede the work done Professor Cosmo Innes 
his Lectures and Sketches, fulfil the same purpose which those earlier 
works were designed serve, and cover part the same ground. They 
show, with greater wealth illustration, and with more certain know- 
ledge facts than was possible bring bear the subject when 
Professor Innes wrote, the working the medieval system church organi- 
zation and the canon law the kingdom Scotland. The same subject, 
certain branches, illustrated also details contained the com- 
panion volume, which, though the main work referred 
for biography and chronology, very far from being mere list names 
and dates, and will found valuable, not indispensable, students 
Scottish pre-reformation history. The Medieval Church Scotland 
has claim wider circle students, since the light which gives 
the practical working the medieval system Scotland value for 
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other countries also. But course special value for Scottish history, 
and for the understanding the conditions which preceded the sudden 
and complete ruin that befell the Scottish church the upheaval the 
sixteenth century. unfortunate that few slips, which the author 
would himself have doubtless corrected his proof-sheets had had the 
advantage his own careful revision, have escaped the vigilance those 
whom the work reading the book for the press has been entrusted. 
would hardly have been satisfied with statement that Gregory 
confirmed 1249 grant made the abbey Lindores; and the 
necessary correction would probably have led him refer anew his 
own edition the Lindores cartulary, and see that the evidence which 
supplies does not really suggest that was only 1249 1250 that the 
designated ‘canons’. Nor would have been likely leave uncorrected 
the description Saher Quency earl Winton, though that title may 
have seemed more familiar and more likely occur Scotland than that 
which really belonged the person question. But such slips are in- 
frequent, and generally slight moment. They can said all 
detract from the real value the book, either work historical 
importance memorial diligent and careful scholar, worthy 
ranked—and have desired higher praise—with Innes and 
Grub and Joseph Robertson among the workers the field Scottish 
history. 


Calendar Fine Rolls. Vol. ii. 1307-19; vol. iii. 1319-27. (London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1912.) 


publication, within year the issue the first, the second and 
third volumes! the new Calendar Fine Rolls speaks well for the 
promptness and dispatch the experts who work under the direction 
the Deputy-Keeper the Public Records. one sign the growing 
importance this series chancery rolls that, whereas single volume 
contained the calendar the thirty-five rolls the reign Edward 
two volumes have been found necessary for the twenty rolls the shorter 
reign Edward II. doubt part this increase bulk due that 
general tendency towards greater prolixity and elaborateness records 
which, well known, swells all the chancery and exchequer rolls 
the fourteenth century dimensions unknown the thirteenth. But 
the case the Fine Rolls there also this particular reason, that the 
custom gradually arose the chancery this period enrolling the 
Fine Rolls certain groups royal acts, which normally might have been 
expected recorded the Patent even the Close Roll the year. 
The principles underlying this further differentiation the chancery 
records the fourteenth century were doubt largely those practical 
convenience, though would have been well Mr. Bland, the careful 
and learned editor this calendar, had had the opportunity explaining 
what his experience suggests have been the lines upon which 
the differentiation was effected. One thing certain, however, that 
See ante, xxvii. 188-9. 
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for the reign Edward have seek the Fine Rolls the record 
large number official appointments, such as, notably, those the 
sheriffs, the escheators, the justices the forests, the justices and other 
officials Cheshire and Wales, the keepers castles and manors, and 
swarm other public functionaries. Unluckily, with the usual medieval 
indifference system, the registration occasional appointment 
these types the Patent Roll makes desirable that those who seek 
for complete list should consult the other available calendars before 
they can feel sure that they have collected all the possible information. 
Thus, though the appointment Robert Fitz Pain, keeper the forest 
south Trent, recorded the normal way the Fine Roll, his surrender 
office June 1312, and the reappointment his predecessor, the 
elder Despenser, the same day, have sought out the Patent Roll. 
However, there can doubt the importance the historical informa- 
tion contained the Fine Rolls the fourteenth century, and historians 
that period may well feel grateful the Deputy-Keeper for his latest 
calendar. 

the extreme fidelity with which the calendar has been executed 
Mr. Black can speak the warmest terms. have been the pains 
compare various sections the calendar with the original rolls, and 
have noted errors misunderstandings the text which are worth 
setting down here. Perhaps the most lively impression derived from the 
comparison the calendar with the rolls one regret for the large 
sections the rolls which have not been calendared all. was 
deliberate policy that the payments for writs’, which, with the 
doubtless gave the Fine Rolls their name, have been excluded from 
the calendar, and one would deny that most the omissions are 
great historical moment. But these calendars are being made for 
posterity well for ourselves; very hard know what the 
next generation will consider important and there much 
said favour making every calendar record, however briefly, all that 
the roll, and not only those portions which seem most 
important. Anyhow, those who use the calendar only may well wonder 
why the series should called Fine Rolls’, seeing there are few records 
fines them. Similarly, some inconvenience may well arise from the 
omission the names witnesses the parallel calendar Charter 
Rolls. 

Mr. Bland’s indexes are nearly good his texts, and represent 
high level scholarship and accuracy. The policy avoiding all notes 
the text throws great editorial responsibility the compiler the 
index, and Mr. Bland has well risen his opportunities. For instance, 
has, following the good example Mr. Handcock, the editor the Patent 
Roll calendar, identified the Leek’ where the chancery was August 
1318 and other times, and where the treaty Leek’ was sealed, with 
East Leake Nottinghamshire, and not with the Staffordshire Leek, 
accepted the historians, with the Yorkshire Leake accepted the 
calendarer the Close Rolls. There doubt all the correctness 
the identification Mr. Bland and Mr. Handcock. the other hand, 
Mr, Bland’s subject index still sometimes leaves little seek. 
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inconvenient perhaps have Edward II, Bench of, Justices 
find reference the justices coram rege, but where have 
find the ‘common bench’ save the names individual justices concerned, 
such William That the house Arundel should in- 
dexed under Alan, son of’, the fault the system which the index- 
maker working, but regrettable that, new calendars are started, 
the opportunity not taken revise the rules under which the indexing 
personal and place-names are drawn up. And pity that 
the wholesale re-appointment 1314 and 1318, change 
great political importance, should find place the index. Essentially, 


York Memorandum Book. 1376-1419. Surtees Society, vol. 
Andrews, 1912.) 


THE manuscript from which this volume has been printed described 
its opening words book diverse memoranda concerning the 
city York’. Miss Maud Sellers, who has edited with the care and 
thoroughness which might expected, compares aptly for its form and 
varied contents the contemporary London Letter-Book her 
learned introduction she shows that similarly valuable for the illustra- 
tion history. The resemblance not purely accidental, 
for both these records but reflect the momentous change that was 
taking place social and municipal life, and deal their essence with 
the same problem. Some the earlier documents the York Memoran- 
dum Book throw valuable light the constitution the city, under 
which was governed the mayor with the constant help the twelve 
and the twenty-four, with the occasional help the forty-eight. 
careful analysis the lists contained these documents Miss Sellers shows 
that the mercers predominate the twelve, the mercantile crafts the 
twenty-four, and the manufacturing crafts the forty-eight. clear, 
however, that the distinction between the three bodies was one office, 
not trade; and few the forty-eight had held any qualifying office. 
Whether the forty-eight owed their position election does not appear. 
Nevertheless, the editor observes, significant that the only full 
official list the ruling council the fourteenth century should present 
with representative assembly. Much the volume, might 
expected, concerned with gild regulations. With these the editor has 
dealt luminously, showing from them the great importance the textile 
industry medieval York, where out total population about 
12,000, five the seven textile gilds furnish list 325 masters. The 
metal-working gilds, though more numerous, were much less importance. 
The ordinances for the small gild founders raise difficult point. They 
are said have been passed the fourteenth year king whose 
name they are endorsed the mayor and they 
should later than 1397, since there were sheriffs before that date. 
Miss Sellers hesitates accept Henry (1412-13), since, two the 
five masters took their freedom 1360, they must have been men 
seventy, ‘an unusual age, for the fourteenth century septuagenarians 
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were not common.’ But longevity the middle ages was less rare than 
here suggested (there are some good enough instances this 
volume), and does not seem safe such ground reject Henry 
favour the still more difficult date Richard II, the editor does 
definitely the footnote 106. There are many other matters 
interest which are dealt with sufficiently the introduction. worth 
noticing that the earliest English document dated 1417; there 
other till 1431, after which they gradually become common. Besides 
full index there useful glossary; would, however, 
better illustrated reference the original London Chronicles than 
the quotations them in-Fabyan and Hall. the first footnote 
xxxix the reference pp. 86, misprint for pp. 106, 107. 


Les Dénombrements Brabant (Brussels, 1912.) 


this title the Historical Commission the Royal Academy 
Belgium has published the main records dealing with the assessment 
the hearth tax from 1437 1526. The documents are edited the 
Belgian archivist-general, Joseph Cuvelier, who furnishes also full, 
lucid, and scholarly introduction. The special incentives the use 
the comparative method afforded Belgian history have found due 
response the writings Professor Henri Pirenne, which exhibit fruitful 
blend the best traditions French and German historical scholarship 
and Pirenne secretary the Historical Commission that 
Cuvelier’s work owes its initiation. are not, therefore, surprised 
find that the introductory essay, which occupies third the large 
volume, sets out from careful survey the recent progress 
historical demography France, Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere, 
and that constitutes itself valuable contribution the further pro- 
gress the story comparative lines. the outset Cuvelier discusses 
the use the term which, appears, tended become Languedoc 
merely fiscal entity, whilst Languedoil, and especially Brabant, 
continued represent actually enumerated hearth house, that 
the fouage hearth-tax lists the fifteenth century afford solid basis 
for estimate the population. should, however, added that the 
tax, introduced the duke Brabant 1437 from his Burgundian 
territory, was not, strictly speaking, hearth tax its incidence. When the 
hearth had been enumerated, each town village met the tax collectively 
paying much per hearth, and then assessed its own inhabitants pro- 
portion their means. rich city like Brussels Antwerp paid 1437 
sols hearth, poor village paid sols, and there were four inter- 
mediate rates. percent. town hearths and per 
cent. village hearths was allowed meet the case the poor. Since 
complete enumerations are preserved for each the years 1437, 1464, 1472, 
1480, 1486, and 1526, possible construct from them trustworthy 
and continuous statistical basis for the economic and social history the 
duchy throughout most eventful century. can thus not only follow 
from decade decade the decline Louvain, the temporary rise Brussels, 
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and the phenomenal growth Antwerp, but what still more instructive, 
can compare the relative condition town and country different 
parts the duchy and different periods. The country population 
whole bore about the same relation the town population 1526 
1437, i.e. the relation two-thirds one-third. But whilst the 
interval the town population whole remained fairly constant, the 
village population declined rapidly after the accession Charles the Bold, 
and recovered equally rapidly after the accession Philip the Fair. 
When studied detail the figures will furnish mine evidence 
the all-important industrial transition which was effected just this 
period. few leading results may stated. The number inhabited 
houses the whole the duchy was 92,738 1437, and 97,013 1526. The 
increase had taken place wholly the Antwerp division, which had grown 
from 28,337 houses 37,532, the city itself having increased from 3,440 
houses 8,479. the number persons for each house, the likeliest 
estimates vary between four and five. the enumeration 1526 
distinction made for the first time between houses containing one 
household and those containing two more. Houses with two households 
numbered 249 Antwerp, Brussels, and 116 Louvain. Only 
twenty-six houses all three cities had more than two households. 
excellent map accompanies the volume. 


The Agrarian Problem the Sixteenth Century. Tawney. 
Longmans, 1912.) 


Mr. Tawney brings the discussion the problem discriminating 
knowledge contemporary printed sources and the modern results 
Leadam, Gay, Savine, Gonner, and others, style that always holds the 
attention and solid contribution from the documents—mainly from the 
surveys the Tudor age and the early seventeenth century. Not many 
these are print, his fresh materials from the Record Office, the Holkham 
muniments, All Souls and Merton Colleges, and elsewhere—with the beautiful 
All Souls estate maps that reproduces—are particularly acceptable. 
There must abundance similar material waiting inspection. Where 
little has yet been inspected, and view the excellent use that 
Mr. Tawney makes his materials, pity that has overlooked 
the systematic description group this class documents given 
Mr. Corbett his paper Elizabethan Village Surveys read 
the Royal Historical Society 1897. Fortunately Mr. Corbett’s con- 
clusions, based the evidence twenty complete partial surveys 
King’s College estates, mainly Norfolk, not clash with 
Mr. Tawney, and interesting place his map Horstead—a recon- 
struction, not the All Souls maps Edgware 
Crendon. Mr. Corbett also printed documents relating case 
enclosure by. agreement, 1598, very relevant Mr. Tawney’s theme. 
Following the example Mr. Page, and other recent writers manorial 
history, Mr. Tawney has tabulated some his results—as size holdings, 
types holders, proportions arable pasture, and on. has done 
with some diffidence, and calls attention the rather narrow basis 
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his arithmetic: but such carefully guarded quantitative treatment 
needs apology. Together with the maps, gives the whole discussion 
concrete character immense value, and takes step forward towards 
reality. the legal side, and dealing with some problems monastic 
landownership, Mr. Tawney follows the results Dr. Savine, but makes 
his own contributions throughout. His discussion the position the 
various types customary tenant particularly valuable, and brings 
out the importance and precarious position the large body customary 
tenants without copy. always alive the complexity the 
agrarian and legal problems hand, the fact, for instance, that tenant 
freeholder, copyholder, and leaseholder one’ (p. 282), and 
the marked social differences between northern and southern England. 
agrees broadly with Professor Gay’s estimate the area enclosed 
the sixteenth century but notes the formidable nature even relatively 
small disturbance stable society. 

impossible follow criticize the argument detail. Some 
significant results expressions opinion may noted. the tables 
tenants who have only cottages form less than one-tenth the whole 
number’ (p. 99). Customary tenants sorts form about two-thirds 
though there are marked local variations, some districts, e.g. East Anglia, 
abounding the true freeholding yeoman. Many copyholders were 
men substance there was much traffic customary land, and little 
consolidation peasant holdings before the Tudor age (pp. 
seqq.). The customary tenant himself might enclose—this Mr. Leadam 
pointed out connexion with the inquiry 1517—and such tenants, 
any rate the south and east, were often sheep farmers considerable 
scale’ There reason think that the freeholder suffered 
all, average circumstances rather the reverse (p. and elsewhere). 
argued—after Maitland and others—that, result the relative 
permanence customary payments, unearned increment’ was passing 
the customary tenants the fifteenth century and that the levying 
heavy fines and the attempts turn customary tenure into leasehold 
the sixteenth century were the landlord’s measures self-defence 
prices rose. The freeholder retained his increment and prospered. Mean- 
while the larger leaseholding farmers extended their operations from 
demesne village meadow, pasture, waste, and perhaps old customary 
arable. They were the agents enclosure (p. 217), but they were not all 
graziers, pace the literary evidence. 

The book touches every aspect the problem and adds something 
the discussion nearly all. Even when his sympathies are most strongly 
aroused, and where his style warms, Mr. Tawney’s judgement balanced 
though sometimes sneers, and the section the poor laws there 
excess invective. Nor are these sections level with the rest the 
book workmanship they contain too much single-cause explanation 
his summary Mr. Tawney maintains (p. 407) that ‘if economic causes 
made new system farming possible, none the less true that legal 
causes the absence security tenure for all below the grade 
copyholder inheritance with fixed customary fine] decided whom the 
profits should Yet the Tudors could hardly have helped the 
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peasants much without social and administrative revolution which 
was unthinkable, and which, carried out, could only have meant political 
absolutism German agrarian history bears this out needed despot 


Lincoln Episcopal Records the Time Thomas Cooper, Bishop 
(Lincoln: Printed for the Lincoln Record Society, 1912.) 


fine volume, the second the publications the Lincoln Record 
Society, and issued also members the Canterbury and York Society, 
very much more than the reprint episcopal register. The editor 
has laboriously collected the available information the acts 
Bishop Cooper from various sources, and arranged them very skilfully 
The main books thus handled are Act Book, three Register Books, 
two Returns the Clergy the diocese; and, besides these, vast 
mass other documents, single deeds and collections, contribute the 
picture. 

representative episcopate such that Bishop Cooper was well 
worth the labour and skill thus ungrudgingly bestowed upon and the 
result very interesting collection first-hand evidence bearing the 
administration the largest diocese England one the better sort 
Elizabethan bishops. The editor does not save one the trouble reading 
the book. His introduction confined account the documents 
and short sketch Cooper’s life. But appendix compiles statistical 
tables from the Liber Cleri 1576 sets out Cooper’s itinerary 
while further appendixes contain such things Cooper’s will, and 
account the suffragans whose names figure the volume. The first 
these specially illuminating. The number graduates, the proportion 
married clergy, pluralists, preachers, the intellectual competence, 
incompetence, the clergy are drawn out from the returns, which deal 
with between three and four hundred parishes. But one instinctively asks 
for more and investigation other points emerge, which may well 
put record here. The information the date ordination the 
clergy shows that nearly every year from 1520 the end Henry’s reign 
represented. Edward’s reign the years 1547-9 and 1552-3 are unrepre- 
sented fact, there are only three Edwardine priests, two ordained the 
bishop Lincoln 1550, and one the archbishop Canterbury 1551. 
Two are graduates and preachers, and the third also well versed sacred 
learning’. had been ejected from his benefice 1554 ‘laic’, 
but was apparently restored later on. The Marian period pro- 
duces its fair share ordinations. Two-thirds these Marian priests 
had married 1576, and the intellectually competent just outweigh the 
rest. Among Marians have reckoned four priests ordained 1559: 
one February Pursglove, bishop Hull, acting for Heath, the 
archbishop two March Salisbury, suffragan Thetford, 
acting for Watson, the bishop Lincoln; and the fourth late 
April Stanley, bishop Sodor and Man. 
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Reviewing the list whole, interesting observe that 1576 there 
were still nearly per cent. the recorded clergy who had been ordained 
according the Latin Pontifical. The older men, ordained before 1536, had 
for the most part remained unmarried and had per cent. the later 
Henrician clergy. The high percentage the Marians who married 
therefore the more remarkable. There evidence gradual rise 
intellectual proficiency only few those ordained before 1536 are 
noted competent Latin sacred learning. that year the tide 
seems turn and flow steadily onward, though with some relapses. 
The reputation the ordinands 1558 stands remarkably high, while 
that those 1559 falls incomparably low. The ordination lists 
Bishop Cooper himself bring out some interesting points. held very 
frequent ordinations, sometimes ten more the year, and with ‘as 
little reference ember days his Marian predecessors. The diaconate 
and priesthood were constantly received the same day, even when 
other ordinations followed few days’ interval. almost seems 
though candidates were examined and ordained they presented them- 
selves but entry concerning the examination candidate shows 
that fair interval had elapse before the date appointed for his 
ordination. Sometimes the ordination followed the same day, 
very short interval, the man’s institution benefice and 
noticeable that such cases does not necessarily receive the priesthood 
well the diaconate. There seems rule custom the 
interval between the diaconate and priesthood commonly, there was any 
interval, was fairly long one—from one three four years. Some- 
times the delay was imposed the inadequacy candidate’s learning, 
for there are continual signs that Cooper, the scholar and old schoolmaster, 
was not content with bare minimum. 1573 Thomas Morley presented 
himself for the priesthood and was ‘ordered upon necessitie, although 
the holy scriptures unacquainted, and therefore his letters staied for 
one whole year during which was study, and then come again 
for examination. Morley seems have profited little, for 1576 see 
him refused institution rectory, and given six months which 
study and make himself adequate. Others were set study Bullinger’s 
Decades well the Bible; and the same course was followed with 
beneficed clergy who were too little learned. 

Another section this volume gives very valuable picture the 
current exercise ecclesiastical discipline. have instances not only 
suspension the bishop’s court, but deprivation also, and that 
pronounced the vicar-general; more usually the bishop found 
sitting alone judge his court, occasionally jointly with his chancellor. 
Suspension the penalty awarded quarrel between vicar and curate 
case unlicensed preaching, where the parson had suffred 
poppettes the church the last case the culprit was soon 
restored undertaking acknowledge his offence the pulpit the 
Sunday following, and pay 3s. 4d. the poor. The deprivation was appar- 
ently that pluralist, and the cause was neglect the parish. There 
continual evidence that pluralism and non-residence are being very much 
restricted, and preaching is. being increased. ‘The exercise out- 
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come prophesyings—is being encouraged, but controlled for the 
same day the vicar Grantham ordered ‘not speake there until 
his moderation shalbe better knowne’, while three other clergy are 
ordered the exercise under pain law 

Much made and one the things inquired and 
recorded the Liber Cleri 1596 whether the incumbent performs 
the holy (or some such phrase) ‘according the manner 
and form prescribed public man was detected acting 
curate without orders. ‘Serveth tollerance’ the note his 
case, and cited. Unfortunately hear more him; 
cannot tell whether had done more than read morning and 
evening prayer, nor whether was allowed continue. 

Cooper’s connexion with the diocese Lincoln had ceased his 
translation Winchester (1584) five years before was the thick 
the controversy with Martin Marprelate. But, reviewing his work 
Lincoln, one cannot help asking oneself, which the truer picture 
the aims and methods the better Elizabethan episcopate—that which 
was painted the brilliant and reckless satirist, that which emerges 
degrees from the musty pages official registers Who shall say 
But, least, such evidence this must not neglected the future. 


Calendar State Papers, Ireland, 1669-70. Addenda 1625-70. Edited 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1910.) 


Mr. unfortunate his addenda. can quite understand 
how documents will keep cropping too late for entry the proper place. 
All the same, cannot help feeling that proper foresight Mr. 
part might have prevented excessive demand the student’s time 
and patience. There was series addenda documents 1641-2 
volume (1633-47), another, 1625-60, volume iii (1647-60), and now 
have volume 700 pages, nominally covering the period from 
September 1669 December 1670 but these 700 pages more than half 
consist documents ranging from 1625-70. But except this respect 
Mr. Mahaffy has accomplished the task assigned him 1896 
fairly, and regards his later volumes entirely, satisfactory 
fashion. 

The period following the Restoration not one which appeals 
him, and little too fond emphasizing its obscurity and difficulties. 
editor whose whole heart not his business bound work 
disadvantage, and despite his praiseworthy zeal identifying persons 
and place-names, approximately dating undated documents, and 
explaining obscure allusions, have uncomfortable feeling that 
Mr. Mahaffy’s knowledge only coming him bit bit, and that con- 
sequently does not see things and persons their proper perspective. 
This groping his way naturally most apparent his prefaces. The 
sentence with which his present preface fifteen months 
during which have follow the history Ireland the first half 
this volume were, speak generally, months uneventful repose 
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does not seem show that aware that with Ormond’s recall and the 
appointment Lord Robartes are entering most critical period 
the history Ireland, and that under the tranquil surface forces were 
already work which were lead rebellion and fresh conquest 
true Mr. Mahaffy not alone blame for this result. For 
what other conclusion can writer who relies the documents 
immediately before him expected come when his view arbitrarily 
cut off with December 1670? The fact that with this volume enter 
entirely new period Irish history, and Mr. Mahaffy’s work 
editor ought have stopped with December 1669, should prolonged 
till July 1672, when can fall back Essex’s published letters. 
is, are cut short the middle Berkeley’s career, just the moment 
when every scrap information becomes importance. The present 
volume furnishes, unfortunately, little material for judging the significance 
two such different appointments those Robartes and Berkeley. 
From the former cannot expect much, owing his refusal correspond 
with either the two secretaries, while the king himself (as the latter 
informed Orrery) only wrote once, and that was demand his recall. 
The matter different, however, with Berkeley. himself was pretty 
regular correspondent, and when was too lazy his place was admirably 
filled Sir Ellis Leighton. One letter the latter 280 wish 
Mr. had printed extenso. Its importance apparent from the 
abstract given him: 

send you answer the Council here letter from the Council England. 
Our Council here all fell flame and are jealous anything favour the Catholics. 
Lord was forced concur. soon hears from you the least intimation 


the King’s pleasure can his prudence bring all reason. Many Catholics are 
more may they will prudent, &c. 


very entertaining see how, the character good-natured, 
merry, uncircumspect fellow that means nobody harm and would fain 
please everybody Leighton was laying schemes which could only end 
upsetting the settlement hardly arrived Ormond, would 
more satisfactory could determine who was that was actually pulling 
the strings, and what was precisely meant the policy ruat coelum, fiat 
regis voluntas openly given expression Berkeley. Orrery course 
comes for good deal attention but one hardly knows whether 
sorry for him his evident disappointment not being chosen succeed 
Ormond, whose fall had contributed, laugh his self-important 
airs. always with him that things are not going his satisfaction 
when takes writing cipher. His love cryptogram had its roots 
his suspicious, intriguing nature, and apparently had different 
code for all his chief correspondents. Mr. has done his best 
decipher his letters Lord Conway, but wonder did not remark 
that the new cipher merely the old one plus 20. His conjecture that 
457 stands for Lady Clanricarde strikes would suggest 
Lady Castlemaine but guessing rather futile. 

impossible discuss here all the points interest raised the 
volume—the numerous applications for remission reduction quit- 
rents settled the Act Explanation the detriment the revenue 
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the efforts made pursuance the policy adopted the Commonwealth 
clear the country tories transporting them abroad, which 
government was zealously assisted the titular archbishop Armagh, 
Oliver Plunket the growth Dublin size and wealth, attested 
petitions the part the brewers, cutlers, painter-stainers, and stationers 
for letters incorporation, and the opposition offered the merchants 
the city the exclusive trading privileges granted the London Canary 
Company the quarrels the remonstrants and anti-remonstrants 
which government reversed Ormond’s policy, report review 
the army the Curragh Berkeley, July 1670, seems show that 
the standard efficiency established under the Commonwealth was being 
fairly maintained, though the reluctance officers sacrifice their pleasure 
their duty less apparent. the preceding volumes, the docu- 
ments the appendix consist chiefly petitions for restoration forfeited 
property. These petitions are singular importance for more intimate 
knowledge the history the times. The histories half the families 
Ireland are contained them. 

have not noticed any important editorial mistakes; but 
Mr. should not confound Scurlog Scurlock with Sherlock 
Chambry the text rightly given Chambers the index; for 
‘criminal’, 46, read ‘no criminal’; Farguolin, 76, 
might have been identified with Fercullen; Sir Patrick Mulledy’s 
title probably mere courtesy translation Don acquired him 
during his exile Spain. The O’Mulledys were county Westmeath 
family. Don Patricio forfeited for his share the rebellion, but recovered 
the Restoration and was succeeded his nephews Redmond and Hugh. 
The property was finally lost the Revolution. are little perplexed 
the signature Charles Viscount Muskerry the catholic remonstrance 
dated ‘about April 1666’. Mr. rightly notes, Charles was 
killed Solebay June 1665. Peter Sherlock the same document 
referred Patrick Sherlock the index. Even dead,’ 322, does not, 
think, mean almost dead but ‘so much as’, i.e. apparently dead’. 


The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754. Part The Establishment the 


System, 1660-88. (New York: Macmillan, 
1912.) 


Few writers have deserved better those interested colonial history 
than Mr. Beer. Concentrating from the first-upon single aspect the 
subject, has brought bear upon much learning and research 
that not too much say, spite brilliant treatment particular 
portions the subject Professor Ashley and others, that the establish- 
ment, development, and operation the English economic colonial 
system has first found him its serious historian. the term colonial 
meant that complex system regulations whose fundamental 
aim was create self-sufficient commercial empire mutually com- 
plementary economic parts’; and Mr. Beer throughout rightly insists 
that, judging particular measures, this general object must always 
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considered. Thus great stress laid upon the significance the 
drastic destruction the tobacco-growing industry England. 


While desire promote the prosperity the colonies was not the sole motive, 
was very prominent one; and all events they were the direct and immediate 
beneficiaries the measure. law regulating colonial trade demanded from 
the over-sea dominions direct sacrifices any way commensurate with those that the 
farmers south-western England were forced bear. 


Approaching colonial history from the economic point view, the 
relative importance the different types colony found very 
different from such relative importance the scale political and social 
development. 


England’s total colonial trade £1,638,086 the year 1697-1698 about seven 
eighths, £1,420,207, was with the sugar and tobacco colonies. The trade with the 
northern continental colonies—New England, New York, and Pennsylvania—amounted 
only £172,191, less than per cent. the total. this amount the exports were 
£129,454, which, while not insignificant quantity, was means imposing 
one. Without taking into account the slaves purchased, Jamaica alone afforded 
just market. The imports were only £42,737 and, moreover, consisted part 
tobacco, sugar, and other West Indian produce. Furthermore, this small trade 
with the northern continental colonies between Maryland and Canada employed but 
little English shipping. the 226 ships sailing from England for the colonies 1690- 
‘1691, only eight were bound for these colonies. 


Mr. Beer quick recognize the logical consequence from this state 
things; and hence the affairs the West Indies receive his hands 
especially full treatment. The New England colonies, indeed, from the 
imperial point view, may regarded excrescences, inconsistent with 
the raison d’étre empire. 


The English empire was primarily product private initiative. From the very 
beginning there were present inherent contradiction purposes and two 
irreconcilable tendencies, which ultimately led the American Revolution. The 
colonization New England was not the result normal movement expansion. 
was rather religious and political schism the state. consequence thereof 
there was planted American soil group communities whose actual development, 
fostered the conscious and unconscious aims its members, tended steadily 
towards the formation organic body politic with interests distinct from those 


the empire. This was radically opposed the aims the Restoration statesmen 
and their successors. 


strongly Mr. Beer impressed with the importance this fact that, 
perhaps not fully laying heart his own maxim not regard past history 
through modern spectacles, seems consider that Massachusetts 
might almost have been allowed cast off all allegiance the mother 
country but for the economic considerations which came the fore. 
became most serious matter when the New England traders took the 
sugar and tobacco the other colonies directly Europe, and brought 
back them European goods which had not passed through England.’ 
doubt was the economic argument which clinched the matter the 
final decision proceed against the Massachusetts charter; but dila- 
toriness, fear the consequences, and troubles home had probably 
more with the delay than would appear from the mere perusal 
Mr. Beer’s account the matter. 
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Valuable throughout work based much new and first- 
hand material, the first volume, wherein are treated the laws trade and 
navigation, the English fiscal system and imperial finances, and the 
central and local administrative machinery, perhaps breaks newer ground 
than does the second its detailed treatment the various 
The close connexion between the mercantile system and imperial defence 
for the first time clearly brought out. the eyes the statesmen 
and publicists the day, England was fully justified restricting colonial 
commerce return for the burden assumed defending and policing the 
Empire.’ 

his account the central administrative machinery Mr. Beer does 
not add much what already known from Professor Andrews’s 
British Councils Trade and Plantations; but the local adminis- 
tration, which was the outcome the condominium the privy council, 
the secretary state, the treasury, and the admiralty, has never, our 
knowledge, been clearly explained. The establishment the colonies 
system customs officials, who not only were absolutely independent 
the authorities the charter and proprietary colonies, but also were 
great measure free from control the royal governors, was signi- 
ficant development, the full importance which lost sight the 
ordinary histories. interesting note that the dual system customs 
examination, arising from the separate responsibilities the collectors 
and the governor’s naval officers, was retained the continental colonies 
when they secured their independence, and still characteristic feature 
the customs administration the United States’. Still, doubt this 


system triple control illustrated serious defect the system 
administration. 


The fact that three the great English executive departments were represented 
the Crown Colonies distinct and separate agents implied division authority, 
which inevitably led disputes impairing the smooth running the machinery. 
Legally the royal governor was the supreme executive authority the colony, but 
occasionally was only after considerable difficulty and delay that could make 
his will effective. The Treasury and Admiralty officials the colonies times 
thwarted his wishes and acted independently, trusting secure the support their 
immediate superiors England, whom they were directly responsible and whose 
influence would naturally outweigh that the governor. far the customs 
officials were concerned, such incidents were rare the royal colonies. These officials 
were usually overawed the superior status and dignity the governor, and hesitated 
disobey him. But the officers the navy were, general, much higher social 
rank than the customs officials and occupied posts greater importance. Consequently 


they were much more independent, and friction between them and the governors 
was not infrequent occurrence. 


English books are full complaints the French system, under which 
the intendant acted kind spy upon the but, far 
the enforcement the trade laws was concerned, the English system 
administration was open much the same criticism. 

those who have read Mr. Beer’s previous books the general line 
comment will familiar. errs, perhaps giving seventeenth- 
century statesmen too much credit for paying exclusive attention the 
main purpose, and not sufficiently emphasizing how liable they were 
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deflected from carelessness more sinister causes. Mr. Beer 
can even fair company possessing monopoly the slave 
The complaints Barbados against the African company are thus dealt 
with 

This was merely instance the friction that inevitably exists between all debtor 
and creditor communities, and which played important part the politics 
the oldempire. Without any conscious moral turpitude, there was constant tendency 
the part the colonial planters scale down their debts inequitable currency 


and bankruptcy legislation. Against such measures the English merchants had 
protect themselves best they could. 


Space forbids deal further with Mr. Beer’s but enough, 
hoped, has been said bring out some, least, their conspicuous 
merits. Assuredly Englishmen, interested both their past history 
and the Anglo-American entente, pleasanter proof could given 
the new spirit which now prevails. 


The Journal John Stevens, containing Brief Account the War 
Ireland, 1689-91. Edited Rev. Murray, 
Clarendon Press, 1912.) 


the personal history the author this extremely interesting journal 
remarkably few details have survived. That was Jacobite and 
Roman catholic, that had travelled Ireland and Portugal, and that 
was, the time the revolution, employed excise officer Wales, 
are facts which may gleaned from the pages the journal, but this 
little can added except the knowledge that became later life 
voluminous, not particularly distinguished, writer and translator from 
the Spanish. 

The history his journal shrouded even greater obscurity. 
The copy the British Museum (Add. MS. 36296); from which the present 
edition taken, can traced back 1759, and known that Ranke 
made use another copy which probably earlier version the same. 
The journal clearly was not written from day day, though Dr. Murray 
thinks that Stevens made use some daily record writing it, 
and the probable date its composition rests entirely upon internal 
evidence. Dr. Murray collects several passages from the text which, from 
their reference future events, prove that the journal cannot have been 
exactly contemporary. does not call attention allusion, fo. 
the journal, the regiment which serve but, inasmuch Stevens 
afterwards uses the phrase which likely enough that the 
use the present tense the former instance was merely accidental. 
were not, this chance word, taken conjunction with the occasional 
expression hope the ultimate triumph the Jacobite forces, might 
seem fix the date composition great distance from the events 
described. The journal ends abruptly the foot page, and Dr. Murray 
puts forward the theory that the book was accidentally dropped from 
its owner’s knapsack and lost.' The narrative may may not have been 
continued another book, which has not been recovered. 

the outbreak the revolution Stevens fled France and joined 
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the exiled king St. Germains. From thence proceeded Ireland 
serve the Jacobite army and, after some time spent Dublin, 
received commission the Lord Grand Prior’s regiment infantry. 
The first part his journal contains description his fortunes down 
this point, together with some account the state James’s affairs 
found them upon his arrival Ireland. The second portion deals with 
that part the war which Stevens himself was present, and includes the 
battle the Boyne, the first siege Limerick, the siege Athlone, and the 
battle Aughrim, the middle the account which the journal ends. 
thus covers period which, though there dearth literature, 
the account eye-witness particularly valuable. And Stevens was 
many ways well qualified record his impressions. was not mere 
fighting-man. His journal not bare record marches and encounters. 
Both his travels before reached Dublin and his movements after 
joined the army devotes not little space description the 
places through which passed and the character their inhabitants. 
Nor does hesitate give his views upon the conduct the war. 
soldier, was disgusted with the want discipline and courage often 
noticeable among officers well men, with the quality the material 
from which the army was formed, and with the absence proper pro- 
vision for its efficient maintenance. honest man, could not but 
shocked the corruption and self-seeking those who professed 
support the Jacobite cause. Interspersed with his account the war 
and its conduct are many quaint reflections and judgements which, though 
they may not either very novel very profound, nevertheless add 
the human side this most interesting chronicle. 

The editor has supplied introduction and full notes the text, 
and has added useful bibliography. Memoirs this kind are apt 
appeal only the specialist, and Dr. Murray congratulated 
the publication work which, while real importance students 
the period, very well worth reading for its own sake. 


The Windham Papers The Life and Correspondence the Rt. Hon. William 
Windham (1758-1810). With introduction the Right Hon. the 
vols. (London: Herbert Jenkins, 1913.) 


Tue value the Windham MSS. the British Museum was shown 
two articles published this Review for October 1912 and January 1913. 
The volume now under review forms collection all Windham’s letters, 
including some his own and Burke, which appeared Wind- 
ham’s Diary and other sources. slight exaggeration term the 
narrative Life’ the main consists letters with short explana- 
tory links. But the value the collection there can doubt. 
presents the most complete account now obtainable man singular 
interest. Lord Rosebery remarks, suggestive introduction, the 
success Windham’s parliamentary career means corresponded 
his gifts. But the puzzle his half-failure explained his curiously 
introspective Lord Rosebery hardly fair Windham 
VOL. CXI. 
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ascribing him the responsibility for the disaster Quiberon for that 
disaster proved have been the result the inconceivable follies 
the émigrés Quiberon but may admitted that Windham was out 
place the war office. The refusal Pitt send further expeditions 
the Breton coast probably accounts for the divergence between them, 
which, beginning 1796, became irreconcilable and after 1804. Unfor- 
tunately, the letters Windham 1804-5 are comparatively few. 
disliked Pitt’s proposals about the volunteers, which thought would 
involve the annihilation all regular force’ (ii. 231); but there seem 
have been few any reasons principle (except perhaps catholic 
emancipation) why should not have joined his last administration. 
Windham, however, had pledged himself the Fox-Grenville coalition, 
and rejected all thoughts union with Pitt. The letters Fox and 
others that time 240) show that Fox himself disliked all thoughts 
such coalition, and that therefore the oft-repeated charge his 
being excluded from the second Pitt ministry baseless. 

impossible refer the many subjects opened this corre- 
spondence. throws new light certain episodes the careers Burke, 
Fox, Sir Gilbert Elliot, the duke York, Mrs. Crewe, the duke Portland, 
and William Corbett. The notes are not always adequate, particularly 
those relating the French royalists Brittany. The heading Puisaye 
unjustly emphasizes rumour the time, which was after- 
wards explained away and there note (ii. 14) commenting the im- 
portance the services the Marquis Jaille Quiberon and his 
narrative the disaster. letters, written while Corsica 
Windham, emphasize the details, already some extent known, respecting 
the factious opposition Paoli and Colonel (afterwards Sir John) Moore. 
one them the editor should note that enemy’ Paoli. his 
biographical notes Windham the editor does not mention curious 
episode reported Sir John Sinclair (Correspondence, 142). During 
tour the highlands Windham was greatly charmed young lady, 
the daughter presbyterian minister, and afterwards confessed that his 
loss her was severe disappointment. Sinclair’s account the affair 
first hand and possibly explains the melancholy often observable 
the statesman. Rose. 


Mes Loisirs Journal tels parviennent Con- 
(1764-89). Harpy. Publié d’aprés manuscrit 
inédit par Tourneux (Paris: Picard, 1912.) 


eighteenth century peculiarly rich memoirs and journals, but, 
for the most part, their authors were statesmen con- 
versant with affairs state and the intrigues the court, but knowing 
little about the thoughts and opinions that large part the nation 
which lay outside the very narrow confines political life. This true 
both France and England and for for other, the 
publication the journal Siméon-Prosper Hardy, Parisian bookseller, 
has special interest and value. highly probable, indeed, that such 
useful work would have been accomplished before, had not been 
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attended with peculiar difficulties. original manuscript runs 
four thousand and eighty-two pages; and, consequently, before 
publication was possible, certain amount judicious compression 
and omission was necessary. more difficult task can imposed 
upon editor than discriminate between what can safely omitted 
and what must certainly included; and MM. Tourneux and Vitrac 
are sincerely congratulated upon the skill and judgement they 
have displayed performing this onerous duty. None but the most 
fanatical partisans the policy the whole truth will regret that docu- 
ments quoted the manuscript but easily accessible elsewhere are not 
reproduced, and that only abbreviated account given petty unim- 
portant incidents which, though they may have had interest for Hardy, 
have certainly lost their savour with the passage the years. 

The particular value Hardy’s journal not difficult estimate. 
must admitted that throws but little light upon the political 
secrets the last years Louis XV’s reign, but this hardly surprising 
for, though keenly interested the contest between the royal authority 
and the parlement, Hardy not behind the scenes the political drama, 
and knows but little more than what accessible active and keenly 
interested member the general public. The intrigues politicians, 
however, though often important enough their consequences, not 
comprise the whole and simple citizen Paris, Hardy 
led record much that would probably have escaped the notice 
more aristocratic and better-informed chronicler. learn the 
sufferings the poor from the high price bread, starvation riots 
Brittany and elsewhere, one unfortunate woman driven into crime 
order procure food for starving family, and seditious placards 
exhibited the streets Paris threatening vengeance the price bread 
were not reduced. Yet would wrong imagine that the tale unfolded 
this volume one unredeemed unhappiness and misery, and small 
part the charm the journal lies the fact that gives such many- 
sided picture the time. the poverty the poor contrasted the 
rising wealth and luxury the middle classes and readers Dumas 
the accounts brawling musketeers fighting the streets Paris will 
have strangely familiar sound. pathetic interest, moreover, attaches 
the picture Marie-Antoinette she appeared soon after her marriage 
with the heir the kingdom France. Tous ceux qui voient,’ wrote 
Hardy July 1770, sont portés convaincre par eux-mémes 
vérité des louanges qu’on lui donnait tout bien qu’on entendait 
dire d’elle, remarquer surtout douceur, son affabilité, son air 
aisé, simple naturel.’ 

Nor only what records that Hardy establishes claim upon 
the consideration the serious historian. Incidentally, but very effec- 
tively, allows see the point view from which judges the 
events passing around him and thereby enables form some estimate, 
rough though may be, the opinions and prejudices the class 
about the details his daily life; but certainly cannot 
accused failing pass judgement upon what records. more 
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than one occasion makes perfectly clear that has sympathy 
with noble criminals who escape the penalties their evil deeds virtue 
their rank. After narrating attempt conceal particularly odious 
crime the Duc Tronsac, adds, laissa pas néanmoins que 
tenir pour certain, gémir secret voir demeurer impuni, 
dans personne d’un grand, crime horrible qui fait éprouver les 
chatiments les plus rigoureux tout autre particulier qui mal- 
heur s’en rendre coupable and another titled evildoer remarks 
that, escapes unpunished, posterity will have exemple plus 
qui suit d’ordinaire, dans notre siécle, les crimes les plus 
abominables dés que ceux qui les commettent ont bonheur d’étre 
grands, riches accrédités’. Yet the man who thus scourges the crimes 
the aristocracy republican, boasting, does, his unshaken 
loyalty his sovereign and his love for his sacred person. vain,’ 
asserts, les faire abjurer, serait aussi difficile 
d’y réussir qu’il pourrait parvenir rendre blanc plumage d’un 

The volume under consideration ends with the year 1773, being but 
mere instalment what are expect the future; and can 
said with some confidence that when the editors have completed their 
enterprise they will have the satisfaction knowing that they have 
placed many scholars their debt. WINSTANLEY. 


Fin des Parlements (1788-90). Par Professeur 
Poitiers. (Paris: Hachette, 1912.) 


Any one familiar with the studies the history the parlements 
the eighteenth century, which Carré has published volume 
Lavisse’s History France and various periodicals, will welcome 
this volume the end the parlements, and will not disappointed. 
The formidable bibliography eighteen pages shows that among his 
original sources Carré includes documents from the national, depart- 
mental, and even municipal archives, and also that valuable class 
evidence found numerous journals and innumerable pamphlets. 
is, therefore, surprising find Carré giving the Archives parlementaires 
reference, when has before him the originals this unsatisfactory 
collection, and the Réimpression Ancien Moniteur prior November 
1789, when has really contemporary journals his command. 

the opening chapter this excellent book Carré shows how 
the magistrates, rich and aristocratic corporation, resisted every financial 
measure Louis XVI’s numerous governments, which threatened the 
pecuniary privileges their order, and every attempt reform the courts 
from without, though they themselves admitted that frais justice 
sont immenses les abords des tribunaux presqu’inaccessibles’. But 
this resistance, however interested, secured for them fictitious popularity 
time when the power the parlements remonstrate and refuse 
register edicts was the only effective check the despotism the 
and when they demanded the convocation the states- 
general vote supplies they seemed for the moment the leaders 
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movement for reform. How little the Tiers Etat had hope from such 
leaders was shown when the parlements pronounced favour summon- 
ing the estates according the forms 1614. Though the parlement 
Paris subsequently compromised leaving the question the number 
deputies for each order the wisdom the king, both parties felt that 
they had been betrayed. Consequently, out corporation over 
thousand magistrates, Carré points out that only twenty-five actually 
took their seats deputies the states-general, and these, only four 
represented the Tiers Etat. 

Since the parlements had claimed ‘les ministres essentiels 
des lois royaume’, was inevitable that soon the states-general 
had declared itself national assembly the question issue between 
them should whether the assembly was sovereign and constituent 
merely subordinate law-making body. Three courses were open 
the assembly. could preserve both the political and judicial powers 
the parlements, giving them position the monarchical constitution 
analogous that the supreme court the democratic constitution 
the United States; could abolish their political, while preserving 
their judicial powers; could abolish them completely. The 
opinion the assembly the first course, advocated the parle- 
mentaires only, was clearly stated Lamette, when proposing their 
constitution sera pas solidement établie tant existera auprés 
des assemblées nationales des corps rivaux puissance, accoutumés 
longtemps regarder comme les représentants The remon- 
strances some the parlements against this edict made plain that 
the third course was the only one practicable, point which Carré 
brings out very clearly quotations from number interesting docu- 
ments. The parlement Brittany went far deny that the states- 
general could interfere with the contract which Brittany and France 
were united without the consent the estates the province, conten- 
tion which, successful, Mirabeau recognized 
fact, after the dispersion the parlements, though 
admitted that the new elective courts were still main- 
tained that the destruction the parlements was une conquéte commune 

The parlements, having failed vindicate their own position, pro- 
ceeded attack that the assembly. Before its dispersion the parle- 
ment Bordeaux very sensible arrét, pointing out the effect une 
liberté publiée avant loi qui devait prescrire les bornes referred the 
assembly cette réunion des députés chaque Even after 
the decree abolishing the parlements had been passed, the campaign 
was continued the lines that the states-general, being composed 
deputies, representing the three orders, bound their mandates, had 
ceased national assembly from the moment when these deputies 
had repudiated their mandates. But after the election the new judicial 
offices few the parlementaires, the tardy compensation perhaps 
one-half, and the emigration, according Carré’s careful estimate 
about one-third, the only hope for the last lay counter-revolution. 
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Carré quotes full, from Ami Peuple, supposed arrété the 
parlement Paris passed Tournay May 1791, which regards 
null and void all decrees contrary the principles set out the royal 
declaration June 1789 and the cahiers, and begs the king recall 
the parlements and convoke again the states-general according the old 
forms. does not, however, refer remonstrance May printed 
Tournay, which, though its authenticity may equally doubtful, 
even more significant. the parlements claim plus ferme 
appui tréne les plus zélés défenseurs peuple’. They admit the 
existence abuses, mais abus ancien est They defend 
their resistance the financial reforms the grounds that they would 
have given the country people ‘des idées d’égalité civile, dont était 
prudent d’étouffer les germes’. They implore the king re-establish 
the parlements, qui concert avec les amis paix 
rappelleront Régime avec lui bonheur royaume.’ 

The closing chapter shows how Napoleon, realizing the weakness the 
elective courts, reinstated all such parlementaires who were not broken 
health fortune, and even seemed defend the hereditary principle 
appointing their sons and nephews. Since Carré has not kept within 
the limits prescribed his title, regretted that has not found 
room the opening chapter for examination into such fundamental 
and debatable question the basis the political claims the parle- 
ments, for which admirably equipped. would even seem more 
relevant than enumeration the advocates note who practised before 
the various parlements. 

Throughout the book the references authorities are most fully and 
carefully given. Considering the number, was almost inevitable that 
few slips should have escaped notice. 38, the reference 
the Archives parlementaires should tom. 285, not 287. The quota- 
tions the bottom 225 are not from Conspirateurs démasqués, 
would appear, but from another Ferrand’s pamphlets, Tableau 
conduite Assemblée prétendue nationale. 252, the reference 
should Mirabeau’s note September, not 23, probably 


Scotland and the French Revolution. Henry M.A., Litt.D. 
(Glasgow MacLehose, 1912.) 


period Scottish history which Dr. Meikle writes interesting 
and important, for the time the awakening Scottish political life. 
Scotland, after the Forty-five remarkable for its 
economic advance less than for its intellectual revival, but was not 
till after 1780 that, practically for the first time her history, there were 
signs the birth political enthusiasm. This was largely due the 
American war independence, and was shown much needed attempts 
reform county and burgh franchise and the internal administration 
the burghs. Partly owing the opposition Dundas, the Manager 
Scotland these reform movements were unsuccessful, was that against 
patronage the church but they show that Scotland was beginning 
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seek reform. The news from France 1789 and 1790 excited much interest 
Scotland. English journals and newspapers had imported satisfy 
the thirst for information the whig club Dundee sent address 
the National Assembly, and the proceedings the latter were approved 
many the more enlightened part the community, including 
Erskine, Fletcher, Dugald Stewart, and Somerville Jedburgh. Burke’s 
work excited great interest and controversy and with the replies made 
it, especially Christie’s Letters the French Revolution and Mackintosh’s 
Vindiciae Galliae, which urged Scots seek freedom their forefathers 
had the past, did much extend the spirit reform and arouse 
the educated classes. Paine’s works were having the same time great 
influence the industrial workers. number periodicals were founded 
after 1790, give news French affairs, advocate reform resist 
it, some the latter receiving support from the secret service fund. 
The Corn Bill 1791, the failure Sheridan’s motion parliament 
for burgh reform, the proclamations against seditious writings 1792, for 
all which Dundas was blamed, increased the existing spirit unrest and 
led riots several towns 1792; which the real cause, Lanark- 
shire any rate, was said ‘an almost universal spirit reform and 
opposition the established government and legal administrators which 
has wonderfully diffused through the manufacturing towns this county 
The first society the Friends the People Scotland met Edin- 
burgh July 1792, and the number such associations increased rapidly, 
the anxiety Dundas, who feared would impossible 
restrain their effects. The first general convention delegates these 
societies met December 1792, not very important its 
effects, but alarming the government its evidence that the working 
classes had begun interested political affairs. Two more general 
conventions were held the delegates the second were lower type 
than those the first the third, which members the London Corre- 
sponding Society and the London Constitutional Society were present, 
declared that its aim was obtain universal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments, while the delegates called each other citizen’ and divided them- 
selves into ‘sections’. The leaders were arrested and was forced 
disperse. The finding some pike-heads Edinburgh and evidence 
conspiracy organized Watt 1794 increased public fear reign 
terror Scotland, and the opposition the upper and middle classes 
whole democratic tendencies grew stronger. Many the societies 
came end, and those who stuck their principles, 
tradesmen, workmen, advocates, like Henry Erskine, found public 
condemnation heavy upon them. Measures repression had already 
been taken the government, whose spies were active, for the celebrated 
trials for sedition began after the meeting the first convention. Muir, 
Palmer, and others were transported Botany Bay after notoriously 
unfair trials. The judges exercised their power practically selecting the 
juries, and took care have men principles’. The lord 
justice clerk was Braxfield, who defended the legality the sentence 
transportation, which was questioned parliament. America, England, 
and France great interest and indignation were aroused the trials, and 
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the Committee Public Safety even ordered the French admiralty 
try stop the vessel which carried some the condemned and Muir, 
his escape, was féted Paris and pensioned the Directory. violent 
and prejudiced was Braxfield’s conduct, that when Watt came tried 
the lord advocate urged that special commission oyer and terminer 
should issued, because then the violent and intemperate gentleman 
who sits the would not preside. 

Dr. Meikle has gone fully into the connexion Scotland with French 
schemes invasion. After the war began, the French, influenced the 
reports three spies, Pétry, Oswald, American, and Mengaud, whose 
instructions were most minute, but whom Dr. Meikle suspects never 
having set foot Scotland, and also the opinions Scotsmen Paris, 
seemed hope that Scotland, like Ireland, always restive, and secretly 
revolt against the injustice the dominating race would rise rebel- 
lion. Wolfe Tone was afraid that French attention might diverted from 
Ireland Scotland and, indeed, before Duncan’s victory Camperdown 
plan was made land 50,000 men Scotland, take Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and seize the vessels the Clyde transport the forces 
1798 the British government received secret information that 
separate republics were have been set England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and was given the names the proposed Directory 
Dr. Meikle also gives interesting account the opposition the Militia 
Bill 1797 Scotland, which led riots Tranent, where eleven people 
were killed cavalry charge, Carstairs, Kirkintilloch, and elsewhere. 
Men were afraid being sent abroad, and the methods enforcing the act 
were unpopular, but the authorities considered that was 
largely blame for the disorder. This opinion was supported informa- 
tion about secret societies known United Scotsmen whose members 
had apparently copied name and organization from some United Irishmen 
who had been forced leave their own country, though O’Connor declared 
that there was close connexion between the societies. Mealmaker, one 
the most prominent members, was sentenced 
act was passed 1799 suppressing all these societies name and after 
1802 more was heard the United Scotsmen. 

religious matters the influence revolutionary thought was con- 
siderable. The established church, the whole, sided with the govern- 
ment, but the various seceding bodies were suspected disloyalty. 
Missionary activity, both home and abroad, was result the revolu- 
tion. The lay evangelism the Haldanes and others and the beginning 
Sunday schools independent the control the ministers were 
disapproved established church, seceders, and the government, 
which suspected that the missionary business grows from democratical 
root.’ 

Dr. Meikle says that the direct influence the French Revolution 
Scotland came end 1802, but traces the growth the awakened 
spirit reform until the triumph 1832. The cause good deal 
the disorder this period was economic. connexion with one episode, 
the strike 1812, which the cotton spinners came out strike because 
the manufacturers would not pay the wages fixed the justices, Dr. Meikle 
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not quite clear. says that after the decision the court session 
about the powers the justices, ‘justice now demanded that the em- 
ployers should forced obey the law,’ but the court had declared that 
though the justices could name rate neither the masters nor the workmen 
need forced adhere it. Then says that result the strike, 
the clauses the Statute Artificers authorizing magistrates fix the 
wages labour were repealed’. These clauses were repealed, but were 
the similar clauses acts the Scottish parliament 1617 and 1661, 
which the spinners had based their action—the Elizabethan statute did 
not apply Scotland. The act repeal was passed 1813, not 1815. 
another place Dr. Meikle says that strikes were then known combina- 
tions, but surely these terms are not synonymous. 

Dr. Meikle has printed some interesting documents the appendix, 
and his bibliography very extensive and will most useful students. 
has consulted great deal material, both printed and manuscript, 
which had not been made use before, and his careful and interesting 
monograph valuable addition Scottish history. 


der algemeene Geschiedenis van Nederland van 1795 tot 1840. 
Uitgegeven door Dr. CoLENBRANDER. IV: Staatsbewind 
Raad Pensionaris vols. 1908) Koning Lodewijk 
vols. 1910); VI: Inlijving opstand 1810-13 vols. 
(The Nijhoff.) 


THESE volumes form volumes 11, 12, 16, and the 
historical series published direction his excellency the Minister 
Home Affairs. The first part contains documents arranged under the 
headings French reports, Prussian reports, English reports, From Batavian 
Sources, and The Orange House and Orange Party from 1801 1806. 
terminates with the accession Louis Bonaparte king Holland 
the last chapter ends with the establishment the confederation the 
Rhine which deprived William his Nassau domains. The docu- 
ments from Batavian sources are the most bulky. Most these two 
volumes consists documents which have either never been published 
before, have only been imperfectly worked through, and the editor has 
laid the record offices Paris, Berlin, and London under contribution 
well the archives the Netherlands. 

Part contains French reports and Prussian reports, the correspon- 
dence the chapter documents from other Dutch sources, and 
one the house Orange from 1806 1810. This part terminates with 
the incorporation the Netherlands with France, except the last chapter, 
which ends with the end Robert Fagel’s mission England the 
autumn 1810. The longest chapter this part the king’s correspon- 
dence. This was removed Napoleon’s orders Paris when the incorpora- 
tion took place, and burnt number the originals, but these can 
apparently mostly reconstructed from the drafts. Dr. Colenbrander 
has, however, abstained from reprinting the whole correspondence, much 
which available works already published and accessible students, 
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and indicates careful review the preface what these works are, 
and how they bear the solution given his publication. note 
Roéll’s diary where the queen’s pregnancy referred September 
1807) points out that the ascription the paternity Napoleon III 
Admiral Verhuell must, looking the dates, unfounded. 

Part correspondence from the emperor’scabinet, the ministry 
internal affairs Paris, and the ministry police Paris. There are 
two considerable gaps the first chapter, one 1812 owing papers 
having been burnt Napoleon’s order during the Russian campaign, and 
one 1813 due doubt the confusion caused the Leipzig cam- 
paign. The last two chapters contain number confidential reports 
French officials the state feeling Holland. The last two volumes 
the documents 1810-13 are devoted those Dutch origin. The 
material very large, and Dr. Colenbrander confesses special interest 
this part his work. The second part part contains Lebrun’s 
correspondence (most unfortunately incomplete, for Lebrun was 
admirable writer, always readable, brief, the point, and sympathetic) 
together with that D’Alphonse (internal affairs) and Gogel (finance). 
The whole throws flood light the state the country. Dr. Colen- 
brander speaks highly the capacity and energy the French administra- 
tion, and observes that one forced recognize that the incorporation 
with France, taken all all, was blessing for the country, though was 
further blessing that came This volume contains subject 
index covering parts VI, and similar index kept later 
volumes. The last volume all contains matter from private sources, 
which supplementary much already-published matter, and chapter 
the house Orange and the powers. The introduction contains 
elaborate review printed books dealing with the period. The whole 
series, used conjunction with the works already available and indicated 
the introduction, must make complete documentary history the 
country for the years covered possible compile. 


Briefe von und Friedrich von Gentz. Herausgegeben von 
und Ernst III. Bd., 1803-19. (Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 1913.) 


THE progress this definitive edition Gentz’s correspondence not 
rapid but the surviving editor naturally anxious that nothing should 
wanting completeness, and now engaged what all students 
political history must consider the most important part his task. Un- 
fortunately, the earlier section the correspondence between Gentz and 
Metternich includes letters from the great minister dated earlier than 
1819; this year, however, not less than ten letters, some them 
possessing very great interest, have found their way into the present 
instalment the work, and raise the expectation much larger harvest 
the same kind the next. With the exception introductory 


Vols. and ii, which appearcd 1909 and 1910, were reviewcd July 
1911. See vol. xxvi, pp. 592-9. 
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essay Gentz and Metternich the late Dr. Wittichen, which was 
well worth reprinting, and appendix two containing more less 
paradoxical contributions the burning questions the day Adam 
Gentz’s letters Metternich during the years 1803-19 make 
the whole this ample volume, which, accordingly, there hardly 
adull page. course, Gentz’s epistolary style, even when addressing 
his adored Prince makes pretence the severity and sensitiveness 
which laid claim the matter published compositions but though 
(to put bluntly) his flattery occasionally laid rather thick, while 
plays the part the squire great ladies little too effusively, always 
the point and, neither his French nor his German letters, lays 
himself open the sarcasm levelled the declarations the congress 
Aix-la-Chapelle drafted that everything them qui n’est pas 
clair est allemand 

Dr. Wittichen’s essay very useful calling the attention the 
reader certain features the development the political views 
Metternich and Gentz, and their relations each other, 
which, far space permits, will not pass this brief notice 
their correspondence. Thus, points out, with what seems 
perfect truth, that, though Metternich was very considerable 
extent responsible for Austria’s rising against Napoleon 1809, had 
not made his mind entering into war against him, and still less 
seeking compass his utter downfall. the other hand, Gentz 
who, after Austerlitz, had refused give way what called subjective 
despair’, remained faithful, least till the real crisis was over, his oft- 
repeated Delendus est. His letter January 1806, which lays 
down his creed without for moment supposing its main article possess 
even calculable chance achievement, fine delivery any his 
public appeals and, 1809, when Austria’s second effort had failed, 
could describe himself, with just self-consciousness, absolutely the only 
German writer who from first last had held out for the great cause the 
political independence Europe. Nor was his perseverance (if not 
called higher name) any means only due patriotic loyal 
impulses was also founded his conviction political historian, 
observer, and (it may added without scruple) moralist, that the Napo- 
leonic régime was not destined endure. When, May 1812, Metternich 
had set out for his memorable Dresden interview with Napoleon, then 
the eve his Russian campaign, Gentz told the minister that would 
find the emperor changed, which meant and Metternich, 
his return Vienna, confirmed this impression. From that day 
onward, Gentz afterwards prided himself recalling, the liberation 
Europe seemed longer problematic him; but had, before the 
concussion, foreseen the collapse. After the victory had been won, 
the account which should turned became him matter 
secondary interest, and find him favour moderate peace with 
the defeated adversary, and strongly against the restoration the Bour- 
bons the throne France. 

Gentz, while the reverse fanatic and quite out sympathy with 
saints, was indisputably politician high principle, and such, times, 
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his dissertations were not altogether the taste his correspondent, 
who complained his caring more for measures than for men. But, 
although Gentz his turn did not refrain from criticizing Metternich, 
others well himself, the relations between the pair were friendly 
long before Gentz, tired most things, became less and less positive 
the statement divergences between his own views and the policy his 
chief. should not overlooked that Metternich upheld Gentz against the 
disfavour with which was regarded many persons court, and only 
with difficulty prevailed upon the emperor Francis who unmistakably 
shared this dislike, vouchsafe some mark recognition Gentz’s 
invaluable services. was not till 1813 that, together with far from 
excessive gratuity, obtained the title Hofrat, which, says, the public 
had long given him abusive, till year later that was permitted 
wear the official uniform the chancery. never attained either the 
great ribbon St. Stephen (which had not seriously prophesied 
him) the legitimate object his ambition, the title and rank 
Staatsrat. these things which make life bitter some minds which 
would foolish designate small. 

This correspondence begins with Gentz’s return from London, his refer- 
ences to-which are couleur rose. many later passages the present 
volume notice the warmth his feeling towards country which had 
received him well and which turned his talents such excellent account. 
rejoiced the wealth her resources, and instead despairing her 
the news the death Pitt, sat down compose essay 
intended dispel the gloom which had seized upon large part the 
English public with regard the political prospects Europe. 
letter doubtful date (1810 1812) emphasizes his repeated defence 
Great Britain’s maritime policy, defined the orders council, against 
the tissue coarse actual with which had been met the 
French government. And, besides admiring this country, knew 
something its ways, distinguishing between the ministry and the 
prince-regent’s cabinet’, and possessing fair insight into the 
influence the newspapers. Hopefulness general characteristic his 
correspondence after had, 1803, settled down Vienna, where 
last felt happy the life which his opinion made this, with perhaps 
St. Petersburg added, the only European capital which life could really 
enjoyed. Things had changed when, 1814, wrote Metternich 
that the duchess Sagan’s jeremiads about Viennese society were only 
too true, and that faith and charity had been exchanged for selfishness 
and arrogance—or, more certainly, the man himself had changed; 
was beginning worn out the troubles and, still more, the self- 
indulgences his was growing, was persuading himself that 
had grown, blasé towards its enthusiasms, and, this collection letters 
very fully demonstrates, was disappointed the limits the success 
his personal career. Between these dates, had passed through period 
which included some the most splendid his services Austria and 
Europe; but had only slowly gained the command the ear the 
statesman destined control for more than generation the destinies 
his adopted country. After the catastrophe 1805 had withdrawn, 
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first Dresden, where completed the publication which has been rightly 
described his last independent piece political writing, the celebrated 
Fragments from the most recent History the Political Balance Power 
Europe, and then Prague, which remained his chief place abode till 
the end 1808, and whence seems only towards the end his sojourn 
have written Metternich. Even after, the failure the Austrian 
1809 against Napoleon, had laid before the minister long 
memorandum, already known historians, the condition things 
Austria, and had repeatedly placed his services the statesman’s disposal, 
complete confidence was shown Gentz Metternich, and their 
personal relations varied accordingly. From the middle 1813, however, 
the letters the former continue uninterrupted series, and from 
Prague, and after the close the year from Vienna, there flowed constant 
stream counsel, critical though deferential, and full life and point 
every theme with which dealt. alia, appears kind 
supreme director journalistic influences: the Osterreichische Beo- 
its developed form, was really his creation the Prague papers, 
much importance because the locality the Bohemian capital, were 
one time controlled him censor and the readers the Allgemeine 
Zeitung frequently divined the presence his particularly well-informed 
pen. Meanwhile, his old pre-eminence the public orator herald 
the state occasions the highest moment was added the high office 
secretary the great international congresses the age. 
reminded Metternich 1816, had the honour composing the Austrian 
declaration war 1813, had written that 1809, and his hand 
held the pen the greatest political transactions 1814 and 1815, and 
performed its task such way that the president the congress and 
chief minister state more than once expressed him his unrestricted 
approval 

Gentz’s secretarial services were again called into request the congress 
Aix-la-Chapelle 1818. Before this, Metternich had had resort his 
correspondent’s expert advice matters financial, with which the chancellor 
concerned himself little possible; and now they began—in unhappy 
moment—to co-operate long-sustained endeavour set back the 
clock the internal political life the nation. But though the letters 
both Metternich and Gentz concerned with the Carlsbad Decrees and 
their causes and consequences found the last hundred pages 
the present volume form perhaps the most interesting part its contents, 
they break off before these fateful informal conferences were finished, and 
may more appropriately noticed when the publication this part 
the present collection shall have been completed. the meantime, 
Varnhagen and other political gossips have discussed the question the 
actual authorship the Carlsbad project, may well note how, 
early April 1819, Gentz suggested that the epuration the German 
university chairs and the question pressing preliminary measures might 
advantageously discussed Carlsbad the summer, more important 
problems being reserved for conferences between representatives the chief 
German courts the winter, and the Frankfort being, accord- 
ance with its deserts, left out altogether. 
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History the British Army. the Hon. Vol. vii. 
(London Macmillan, 1912.) 


volume covers the events the years 1809 after Corunna and 1810. 
has the features its predecessors, carries the story the West and 
East Indies, the Mediterranean, and the Scheldt, and enables under- 
stand what mere narrative the Peninsular war cannot show, namely, 


the magnitude the efforts made our forefathers many parts the 


world, that while some 200,000 men were under arms our forces one 
particular place were comparatively small. deals largely with political 
problems and the character ministers. There supplementary 
volume maps the high standard that expected Mr. Fortescue’s 
work. But general, has been noticed previous reviews, 
history Britain’s land wars rather than the British army. 

the conditions the operations overseas, Mr. Fortescue writes 
clearly and with more leniency towards ministers than old. 304 
puts that the navy had immense amount work do, especially 
defence commerce, and therefore continually called upon the army 
reduce, and then garrison, some nest French privateers the more 
the strain the navy was lessened, the more work fell the army, and its 
offensive power Europe was weakened. But Martinique and Guade- 
loupe were finally conquered these years, and thus there was less need 
provide great number recruits the islands fill the gaps 
caused Beckwith, having major operations conduct, was 
left with dwindling force, mostly black troops and foreigners, and even 
French prisoners, for ministers wanting men for Portugal took the risk 
the West Indies being weakly defended. the east there were expedi- 
tions Bourbon and Mauritius put end privateering, and 
particular the descent Mauritius, long believed impossible because 
the reefs, was carried out with little loss and the great benefit 
Indian commerce. Further eastwards, the year 1811, the narrative 
goes Auchmuty’s clever campaign Java. But for India has 
only tell unrest and mutiny, for the period between Wellesley and 
Hastings the swing the pendulum was towards peace, and neither the 
Company nor the Board Control was anxious annex. 

European affairs the Walcheren expedition fully treated. Mr. 
Fortescue does justice the difficult position the ministry, unwilling 
weaken the army Portugal, yet seeing the need something 
which would help the Austrians more directly and immediately. Had 
Prussia risen the expedition could have been sent north Germany. 
But attack Antwerp seemed, under the circumstances, the 
only thing possible, and least made Napoleon uneasy. Bad weather 
caused delay once, and the fatal mistake was made neglecting 
secure the south shore the Scheldt, that French reinforcements were 
sent over from Kadzand Flushing, delayed the fall that place, and gave 
time for adequate force thrown into Antwerp. But even under 
more favourable conditions Mr. Fortescue shows that the city could not 
have been surprised. Nor were the leaders hopelessly incompetent. But 
the task was too great and co-operation between fleet and army large 
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scale required more preliminary working out details. remains that 
the responsibility falls Castlereagh. Yet his motive was good, for 
the Archduke Charles had done well beyond expectation Aspern, and 
any effort help him distracting Napoleon was justified. 

But before the Walcheren failure Castlereagh had done good service 
sending Wellesley again Portugal. Mr. Fortescue does well call 
attention the difference between the steady and the spasmodic effort, 
allowing for the special condition, the need help the archduke, which 
governed the latter. Castlereagh’s retirement the steady policy was 
faithfully pursued Perceval and Liverpool, whose behalf Mr. Fortescue 
has much say, even though Wellesley thought himself inadequately 
supported them. The usual difficulties are described, the behaviour 
Spaniards and Portuguese, the frequent bad conduct the British 
troops and especially their drunkenness, the croaking officers home 
England leave, the opposition the whigs, the dearth ready 
money. Perhaps one the best features the volume the defence 
Moore and Cradock. Moore’s opinion was that the frontier Portugal 
could not Wellesley undertook defend Portugal itself, 
rather Lisbon. Moore had good word say for the Portuguese 
Wellesley based his defence regenerated Portuguese army. But 
all intent the two men were one upon all essential and unchangeable 
points the question the actual operations, need only said 
that Mr. Fortescue gives clear picture the fighting and sums the 
results with his usual good judgement. agrees with Professor Oman 
that Talavera the whole Mackenzie’s brigade, and not only the 48th 
regiment, rallied the guards and Germans. shows that both the French 
and the British operations the Tagus were conditioned the lack 
supplies. treats Craufurd’s conduct the Coa with fairness. 
interprets Masséna’s orders Bussaco differently from Professor Oman. 
has nothing say any bitter way against Napier historian, 

but bitter against him whig and admirer 
Morris. 


the July number 1911, review volume vi, was said that Mr. Fortescue 
had not adopted new theory that Wellington owed his successes the numerical 
superiority his skirmishing line that the French; the reviewer added, after 
personal conversation with military men, that the theory was unanimously rejected. 
Since 1911 Professor Oman’s Wellington’s Army has come out and know the facts 
which has based the theory, and Mr. Fortescue now adopts far say 
that Wellington designed match skirmishers against skirmishers, keep 
his main line infantry intact and meet the charge the (French) bayonets with 
volley Mr. Oman was the first discover and point out this most 
important feature Wellington’s tactics’. One new fact that one company the 
5th battalion the 60th rifles was apportioned each brigade British. But each 
the three battalions brigade had already light company, and add the 
normal three light companies fourth company rifles would not give decided 
numerical superiority the British skirmishing line claimed. Also battalion 
light infantry, cagadores, was gradually added each Portuguese brigade four 
line battalions. But must suppose that these Portuguese skirmishers covered their 
own brigade and did not swell the number skirmishers covering the British. 
the special instance Ney’s attack upon Craufurd Bussaco had been already 
informed Napier that the 95th rifles (at least Napier says the skirmishers the 
rifle corps’, meaning presumably the whole battalion) and two Portuguese 
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1809; Napoléon Allemagne. Par (Paris: Plon, 
1913.) 


THIRTEEN years ago Prince Victor d’Essling invited Gachot write 
the history Masséna’s campaigns, and the family papers were placed 
his disposal. Several volumes have been published, dealing with the 
campaigns Italy and Switzerland and the defence Genoa. The 
present volume doubt owes its existence the prominent part which 
Masséna played the operations which won for him the title prince 
Essling but Gachot has rightly made Napoleon the central figure, 
and his book covers the whole area the war. has taken great pains 
get the facts. has searched the archives Paris and Vienna. 
has been over the ground, and spent less than five days studying 
the battlefield Aspern-Essling. 

great deal has been published about the campaign 1809 within 
the last few years. The historical sections the French and Austrian 
staff have described detail. Moltke’s luminous review has been 
published his Werke, and General Bonnal has examined the 
earlier part his Landshut. Biographies the 
Archduke Charles, Berthier, and others have thrown light it. The 
military student has, therefore, ample material, and will not gain much 
that importance him from Gachot’s pages. The leading incidents 
the war are described very vividly, but not with the thoroughness and 
system which are necessary for technical study. For instance, this all 
are told about the formation Macdonald’s corps when directed against 
the Austrian centre Wagram 


Dans carré long, véritable citadelle vivante, gros son corps tient. Brous- 
sier brigade Séras déployés sur front, six groupes voltigeurs couvrent 
les deux flancs. Des grenadiers, dernier échelon, serrent sur carré, renforgant 

uatriéme muraille. 


Some readers will, perhaps, quarrel with the staccato style, and the 
copious use notes interrogation; but these mannerisms are the 
accompaniment artistic power presentation which makes the 
author’s battle-pieces alive. The grim figure Masséna stands out 
conspicuous. Here sketch him after the first failure 


Lasalle venu aux ordres fredonnait air danse: nous 
sommes placés ici entre des cimetiéres, peut-étre veille voir une nouvelle 
Confiant, Messin lissait ses moustaches: Maréchal, 
nous saurons retrouver demain victoire.’ 


Gachot points out that the Danube had really risen feet 
May, Thiers states, the island Lébau would have been completely 
submerged. shows that the breaking the bridges was largely the 
work the Austrians, and gives (in the appendix) interesting parti- 
culars about the bridges made for the second passage the Danube, 
battalions were thrown out front; but the light division can hardly taken 
typical the whole army. Having said this, one acknowledges that the criticism 
the review volume unfair towards Professor Oman, yet one hardly feels 


inclined far assert that Wellington’s extra company each brigade was 
the chief cause his victories. 
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July. Masséna has been held responsible for the bloody affair Ebels- 
berg May), but Gachot seems prove that did not come the 
scene till the middle the day, when his troops were already committed, 
and there was nothing for but persevere. speaking the rupture 
between France and Austria, the spring 1809, Gachot says that 
Metternich did his utmost maintain peace and bring about good under- 
standing. the contrary, his representations December 1808 did 
more than anything else persuade Francis that the time was ripe 
for new war. The attitude the Archduke Charles before the war and 
afterwards explained some interesting letters from Count Griinne 
the Prince Ligne, which are printed the appendix. There are 
some good maps, but those which have been reduced photography 
from larger maps the scale given wrongly. the text there are many 
mistakes the spelling German place-names. 


Etudes sur Année 1813; Par Vicomte 
JEAN (Paris: Plon, 1912.) 


six years ago the Vicomte d’Ussel published excellent sketch? 
the steps which Prussia, after the collapse Napoleon’s invasion 
Russia, shook herself free from her vassalage Napoleon and joined 
Russia against him. has now followed with study the parallel 
movement Austria from the position Napoleon’s ally 
armed mediator, prepared throw her lot with the allies the more 
than likely event Napoleon’s rejecting her proposals. has sketched 
this complicated process great detail and with little skill, basing his 
work mainly original documents, the voluminous correspondence 
the diplomatists all the parties the contest and his volume real 
addition the literature the period. 

Metternich had made the alliance March 1812 with France re- 
luctantly and because other course was open him (p. 22, cf. 398) 
Austria’s hopelessly disordered finances urgently required period 
rest, her relations with Russia were decidedly strained, and neutrality 
would have been confession impotence. But took good care 
explain his conduct Great Britain and Russia, and the latter received 
obscure hints that she would well avoid forcing Austria into more 
vigorous participation the war (p. 32). And the campaign 1812 
the Austrian co-operation was least lacking energy—the Vicomte 
d’Ussel might well have shown how closely Schwarzenberg’s operations 
corresponded the spirit Metternich’s attitude. Still, when fortune 
declared against Napoleon, Metternich was careful not fall with the 
first overtures Russia his first thought was avoid premature 
declaration. clear that all along had his mind the idea 
establishing European equilibrium (p. 54); distrusting Russia, more 
especially because for the moment Stein was all influential with the tsar, 
did not want see Napoleon’s overthrow made the means imposing 
Cossack domination over Europe. was because wanted see 


Défection cf. ante, xxii. 1907, pp. 609-10. 
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Russia held check, less than France, that was determined see 
Prussia restored position importance, and rejected (cf. pp. 305 ff.) 
the suggestions for partition Frederick William III’s dominions, even 
though that should mean the recovery Silesia. 

The operations the Austrian corps under Schwarzenberg from 
December 1812 onwards are well described. The Russians had hoped 
get Schwarzenberg conclude convention which should correspond 
that made Yorck Tauroggen (p. 146). Schwarzenberg, however, 
though sedulously avoiding hostilities, was not prepared make 
armistice until definitely authorized from Vienna, withdrew his troops, 
with whom were the remnants Reynier’s 7th corps, partly Saxons, 
partly French disciplinary battalions, the neighbourhood Warsaw, 
moving parallel with the rest the retreating Grand Army, which his 
corps was this time the least ineffective portion. the end January, 
the requisite authorization having reached him, Schwarzenberg concluded 
convention with the Russians, less notorious than that Tauroggen, 
but its way less important (p. had let the Russians 
advance the Vistula, Schwarzenberg’s convention allowed them 
reach and cross the Oder, for relieved them from the fear being taken 
flank the Austrians they pushed westward across East Prussia 
and Poland. Instead holding Warsaw retiring westwards 
Kalisch, Schwarzenberg withdrew early February the neighbourhood 
Cracow, which made the position held Eugene and the relics the 
Grand Army quite untenable (p. 171). 

Metternich had thus regained military independence for Austria 
practically severing the connexion between the Austrian auxiliary corps’ 
and the Grand Army, though the position Reynier’s corps and Ponia- 
towski’s Poles, who were not included the convention, gave rise 
some awkward complications which led much negotiating. Napoleon, 
naturally enough, was furious this defection (p. 180), but realized 
could not afford break with Austria immediately. This led his 
overlooking many things which one might have expected have provoked 
rupture, and Metternich was able pursue his chosen policy preparing 
take the position mediator without any premature explosion. 
Well aware the futility mediation unless supported force sufficient 
secure respect, was careful not let his diplomacy outrun the 
reorganization the military resources Austria (p. 421), process 
much facilitated the fall March the minister the interior, Count 
Wallis. Just about this time scored big success when the tsar accepted 
Austria’s mediation (p. 254), and shortly after concluded convention 
with Saxony (p. 324), whose support desired step towards forming 
group neutral mediatory powers. Russia and Prussia, having designs 
Saxon and Polish territory, were incensed this convention, but 
before could produce any serious results the situation was changed 
Napoleon’s victory This caused the king Saxony 
the convention and place himself and his kingdom once again 
Napoleon’s disposal, step very unpopular Saxony (p. 549) and fatal 
Metternich’s group. However, Liitzen did not alter Metternich’s 
policy. the end March Austria had really been committed joining 
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Russia and Prussia (p. 308), and the somewhat maladroit zeal Narbonne, 
the French representative Vienna, who saw through Metternich’s inten- 
tions, only forced Austria throw away the mask (p. 403) little sooner 
than Metternich meant. The Vicomte’s book thus closes with Austria’s 
definite assumption the position mediator, support 


her proposals with arms the highly probable event Napoleon’s 


rejecting them. ATKINSON. 


England and the Orleans Monarchy. Major (London 
Smith, Elder Co., 1912.) 


Hatt has written interesting and instructive book. deals 
with period which the chief importance both English and French 
foreign policy lies the alternative co-operation and opposition between 
the two governments. has thoroughly examined the relevant diplomatic 
correspondence both London and Paris; and his researches have 
enabled him give complete picture the course and tenor negotia- 
tions most the important points issue. His method with rare 
exceptions allow the documentary evidence tell its own story far 
possible. As, however, the mass documents which reference 
made very large, the reference most cases confined brief résumé 
their contents. The book would have gained clearness had the author 


trusted less the unaided capacity the reader disentangle the 


intricacies diplomacy. The arrangement is, moreover, too rigidly 
chronological. would have been possible and desirable treat the 
eastern and the Spanish questions complete wholes distracting 
find their several phases divided into widely separated chapters. 
The author fully justified his claim have shed new light the 
period, least have replaced doubtful conjecture various points 
certainty. The good work which Talleyrand accomplished during his 
tenure the embassy London can now fully appreciated. Louis 
Philippe stands out unfavourable contrast. The methods and limita- 
tions his foreign policy can well studied the series half-hearted 
intrigues which hoped rather than expected gain from Belgium 
some popular concession. Major Hall’s account the eastern question 
equally interesting, and written with his usual balanced impartiality. 
The reasons which gives for the exclusion France from the quadruple 
treaty 1840 are conclusive, and dispose the French charge that 
Palmerston was animated anti-French malevolence (pp. 277-8). 
less convincing his discussion the motives which led Brun- 
now’s mission (p.254). The tsar’s intention was draw England away from 
France prelude the amicable partition Turkey not substitute 
the closure the Straits the warships all the powers for the purely 
illusory advantages derived from the Treaty Unkiar Skelessi 
Russia was this point making concession, not gaining advantage. 
Major Hall general friendly towards Palmerston’s foreign policy, 
and pains show that there was difference principle between 
him and Aberdeen the difference lay rather their personal 
(p. 332). is, however, inclined blame Palmerston’s conduct the 
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question the Spanish marriages, and judge Louis-Philippe and Guizot 
with more leniency than usual among British historians. considers 
that French diplomacy was induced throw over the agreement 
from misunderstanding rather than from deliberate ill faith (pp. 401-2). 

Major Hall less well informed when travels incidentally outside 
his subject. puts the seizure the Austrians Cracow alternately 
1836 and 1846. calls the writings D’Azeglio and Balbo sub- 
versive and appears think that Metternich had legitimate grievance 
against Charles Albert for permitting these two writers ‘to reside un- 
molested within his dominions’ (p. 409). is, moreover, difficult 
believe that the educated classes Rome 1846 absorbed with 
any sympathetic eagerness their essentially Piedmontese doctrines. 
The author might also reflection find inappropriate class the 
extermination the Janissaries Mahmoud among reforms super- 
ficial character’ (p. would also well correct his next 
edition the following misprints: 11, Westphaliand 177, last 
Fagau. pity that the index book which will largely used 
serious students history should lacking detailed information. 
Twenty-nine lines figures under the name Palmerston are calculated 
bewilder rather than guide the inquirer, who will also search vain 
for any reference the treaties the period. 
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Short Notices 


ALL students Roman epigraphy will grateful the publishers 
and editor Inscriptiones Latinae, collected Professor (Bonn 
Marcus Weber, 1912), for the handy volume containing, some fifty 
plates, facsimiles select Latin inscriptions ranging from the earliest times 
1455. The editor has been judicious his choice, and the reproduc- 
tion, section section, the walls the Galleria Lapidaria the Vatican 
and the Christian Museum the made possible include 
very large number representative monuments. Amongst the papal 
inscriptions find none Vigilius John VII, whose monuments 
deserved inclusion but whole the collection remarkably complete, 
the facsimiles are well executed, and the price moderate. 


and Waitz’s Quellenkunde der deutschen Geschichte has 
long been indispensable handbook that heartily welcome the eighth 
edition which has appeared under the editorship Professor Paul Herre 
(Leipzig Koehler, 1912). regret, however, that the work has almost 
ceased handbook. bulk the new edition more than twice 
large the very convenient and clearly printed revision which Stein- 
published the sixth edition 1894. When Waitz brought out 
his last edition the book contained less than 4,000 numbered entries 
Steindorff added nearly 3,000 more, and the last two editions have each 
increased some 3,000 numbers. The total now 13,380. The sixth 
edition contained 730 pages small octavo size the eighth has 1,290 
large octavo, and smaller and more closely printed type. One cannot 
but think that rigorous principle selection would have kept the book 
within manageable limits. Many popular sketches and third-rate com- 
pilations could well have been excluded. And surprising that any 
such works have been allowed place the book, because the new edition 
differs from all its predecessors the fact that the separate sections have 
been prepared special scholars, forty-two number, including large 
proportion the most eminent historians Germany. the other 
hand, their co-operation furnishes sure guarantee the excellence 
the work, and whatever part consult find the original 
authorities and modern treatises arranged with admirable completeness 
and adaptation practical use. The less important books are printed 
smaller type, and, previous editions, illustrative monographs are 
placed under the heading principal work the subject. Hence the 
total number books included very much greater than 13,380. The 
new edition worthy its name and must find 
place not only all public libraries but also the libraries all students 
German history. 
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The first volume the the Charters and Rolls the Department 
Manuscripts, British Museum, which appeared 1900 (see ante, 
xv. 616 has now been followed second (printed for the Trustees, 
1912) which continues the index locorum for the accessions from 1882-1900. 
The editor, Mr. Ellis, who was jointly responsible with the late 
Mr. Bickley for the earlier volume, has been able make use his 
long experience keep the new volume symmetrical lines all 
matters detail. But this volume fact very much more than supple- 
ment; for contains great series most valuable headings the 
religious houses, which were designedly held back from the first volume. 
and with them are included corporations all sorts. This has led 
necessary extension plan. monastic officers are entered under the 
names their houses, follows that bishops are given under their 
sees, and thus are led immense article pages which 
enumerates royal documents under the heading England, Sovereigns 
But this apparent anomaly will cause difficulty soon under- 
stood. The index work much labour carefully performed, and will 
the greatest use students. 


Besides the difficulties always inherent map-making, the Cambridge 
Modern History Atlas (Cambridge: University Press, 1912) labours 
under others peculiar its design. Perhaps only desire for external 
completeness would have suggested the addition atlas all the 
History, which not abnormal that cannot understood without 
special cartography its own certainly nothing else can have suggested 
atlas printed the octavo pages the Cambridge Modern History. 
page that suitable for book almost necessarily unsuitable 
for map, because one does not read map one reads book. 
Freeman’s volume maps was intended illustrate single-volume 
sketch the changes the political geography Europe, and not 
accompany twelve volumes detailed domestic well foreign history. 
His maps eschewed detail, and could printed small pages this Atlas 
attempts combine minuteness detail with smallness page. 
The excellent work contains marred this defect. Even when 
map printed across two pages almost always too small include 
the information professes convey. The map England (No. 16), for 
instance, besides being general map, claims indicate the bishoprics and 
principal abbeys but there room for Westminster either abbey 
bishopric, and the indications have gone hopelessly astray fallen 
foul other symbols. Woburn and Dover appear bishoprics, Durham 
and Ely not Oxford marked abbey, Peterborough bishopric 
and not single abbey indicated Cornwall, Devon, Dorset. This 
can hardly due lack space. Nor does that account for the vagaries 
which disfigure the religious map Europe down 1560 (No. 18). 
vinism the only heresy with which France debited, and spread 
uniformly over the whole country, also Scotland. Ulster, curiously 
enough, dashed with Anglicanism 1560, while Munster blankly 
Roman Catholic. few dashes Lutheran blue indicate the whole 
Italy’s heresy, though the Italian Socini had more disciples there than 
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Luther. Some colourable distinction should also have been made between 
Roman and Greek, without which religious map, including Poland and 
Russia, sadly misleading. The very first map somewhat unfortunate 
under the heading Europe, 1490’, implies union between France 
and Brittany, between the Netherlands and the Austrian duchies, but none 
between Castile and Aragon, and gives Calais and Guisnes France. 
No. Granada given independent kingdom ‘in the time 
Ferdinand and Isabel’. No. Transylvania accounted Habsburg 
territory the abdication Charles No. the western rebellion 
1549 reckoned peasants’ movement, but not the Lincolnshire 
rising 1536 the Pilgrimage Grace. Similar criticisms detail could 
made many other maps, and the moral seems that ambi- 
tious historical atlas too serious matter undertaken 
appendix requires much specialization and co-operation history 
itself, and perhaps less originality. Certainly illustrates tenacious 
adherence precedent attempt illustrate the recent political develop- 
ment the world without the indication single railway trade 
route. 


The academic thesis Nils Aberg, entitled Studier yngre 
dern Norden och 1912), deals with prehistoric 
times, and such will appeal primarily the archaeologist. con- 
tains interesting account certain aspects the Neolithic period 
Scandinavia. The author argues for Scandinavian origin for the 
Neolithic culture and the megalithic monuments Europe, and explains 
their diffusion bringing the far-wandering Aryans from the same 
regions. His use the typological method investigation has perhaps 
led him somewhat underrate the relatively swifter advance the civiliza- 
tion the Mediterranean littoral, but the thesis deserves the attention 
all interested the origins megalithic culture, many whom the 
unusually full French will welcome. The text illustrated 
numerous figures and some suggestive maps. 


The appearance the fourth and final volume Roman 
Life and Manners under the Early Empire (London Routledge, 1913) adds 
greatly the value the work for English readers, since contains the 
appendixes and notes from the sixth edition, which are storehouse 
information the subjects with which they deal. systematic attempt 
bring them date was possible (though the translator adds occa- 
sional footnote), and the presentation evidence therefore not exhaus- 
tive some particulars references Dessau’s collection inscriptions 
might with advantage have been inserted when necessary, but the 
absence index that work this was perhaps hardly expected. 


his short study, entitled Historien des Persécutions (Genéve 
Kiindig, 1912), Ernest Keller undertakes twofold task examine 
the passages the writings Eusebius which refer the persecutions, 
establish their continuity, and give such outline the history 
the persecutions may gathered from them and (2) ascertain 
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the view which Eusebius himself took the contest between the church 
and the Roman empire. Whether was worth while investigate the 
subject the persecutions the light the documents used Eusebius, 
the exclusion all other evidence, may perhaps doubted. And from 
some the conclusions which Keller reaches may inclined 
dissent as, for instance, when tells that Eusebius sharply dis- 
tinguished Domitian’s persecution the Christians from his persecution 
the descendants David, and that held the former have proceeded 
neither from religious nor political motive but from sheer cruelty 
when says that Eusebius was doubtful about such things the 
voyage Ignatius Rome and the Christian belief the Emperor 
Philip. One surprised, too, notice that Keller (p. 40) follows 
Eusebius applying the persecution Valerian passage the letter 
Dionysius the Great Domitius and Didymus which plainly refers 
the persecution Decius. Nevertheless, within the limits which 
has imposed upon himself, has the whole done his work well. 
displays considerable insight, and says many things well worth saying. 
take one example, his defence Eusebius against the charge magnify- 
ing the number the martyrs excellent. The historian, admits, 
has tendency—which means confined passages about martyr- 
doms—to exaggerate numbers when speaks general terms but when 
comes details there indication that deviates from strict 
accuracy. 


Industrial Development (London: Rivingtons, 1912) 
gallant attempt has been made Mr. Innes perform what 
perhaps impossible achievement—to present outline economic 
history, embodying the main results recent scholarship, which shall 
combine strict impartiality between different schools thought with 
that unity treatment and design which the first essential popular 
handbook. natural that the latter aim should prevail over the former. 
defining the central period English economic history one mari- 
time expansion, and introducing the reader preliminary 
sketch the wars with Spain and France, Mr. Innes has obeyed the instinct 
the teacher and the popularizer proceed from the known the 
unknown, but has the unconsciously begged the fundamental 
question economic history, assuming that the policy the state 
was the primary factor economic development. Having once taken this 
point view, which that the neo-mercantilist school historians, 
readily induced accept simple facts what are really statements 
doctrine disguise. speaking monopolies, for instance, says, 
rights production and sale were granted because the risk 
and cost creating the new industries were too great undertaken 
without this security.’ This certainly the strongest argument for 
monopolies, true; but the facts regard the leading monopolies, 
e.g. salt, starch, alum, glass, &c., are capable very different interpreta- 
tion. So, too, the account given the Statute Apprentices implies 
highly favourable conception the motives that prompted Tudor 
legislation and the spirit which was applied. say that the act 
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have been intended restrict wilful vagrancy rather than provide 
labour, which there can hardly have been shortage the rural districts 
soon after Elizabeth’s accession’, not state the mere facts, but 
read view into them which any rate highly disputable. And the same 
true the statement that the justices assessing wages endeavoured 
carry out the functions modern arbitration and conciliation boards 
and set standard which would generally recognized fair’. Still 
more questionable are the ‘facts’ which Mr. Innes accepts perfect 
good faith from tradition and from neo-mercantilist authorities the 
policy Edward fostered the export wool, but methods 
that were conspicuously profitable the royal exchequer.’ would 
possible read the facts exactly opposite sense, thus: ‘In 
his desperate eagerness raise supplies the king did serious injury not 
only the export trade wool, but also the permanent interests the 
royal revenue.’ Mr. Innes cannot blamed for adopting popular 
handbook the views most widely held the leading authorities; but 
ought more aware his own point view. His book whole 
furnishes attractively written summary English economic history. 
more adapted the needs the intelligent general reader than 
those the student. 


little volume The Hindu-Arabic Numerals, Messrs. David 
Eugene Smith and Louis Charles Karpinski (Boston, U.S.A. Ginn, 1911), 
will found useful for its ample references the literature the early 
history mathematics, which has grown considerable dimensions 
recent years, though some the citations are not quite relevant and 
many are unnecessary. Thus does not help our knowledge the inter- 
course between Europe and the East quote instance visit 
English archbishop Rome (p. 103). The two treatises ascribed Boethius 
are distinguished, and miss reference Professor Bubnov’s 
discussion the subject—the only one based thorough study the 
manuscripts—contained his edition Gerbert’s Opera mathematica, 
1899, pp. 180-96. Moreover, the book not lucidly the writers 
have put together their facts from their various authorities they found 
them, and have not attempted co-ordinate them present definite 
and intelligible conclusions. This markedly the case the chapters 
zero and the Boethius question which new light thrown. 
That Ocreatus who dedicated book Adelard was Irishman, 
O’Creat the last degree improbable. The authors are 
commended for their accuracy the transliteration oriental words, 
and the reproductions various forms the digits are welcome. 


Professor Hans Schreuer’s Die Grundgedanken der fran- 
Kénigskrénung (Weimar: 1911) valuable study 
constitutional history. means careful comparison between the 
French and other, especially the German, coronation records, the author 
analyses the constitutional significance the ceremony and its insignia. 
lays stress upon the growth ecclesiastical influence, seen parti- 
cularly the ceremonies crowning, anointing, and enthroning, and shows 
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how, while Germany the coronation emphasized the elective nature 
the kingship, France became declaratory the existing rights 
monarchy. The conclusions are, course, not new, and the method 
somewhat artificial, but Dr. Schreuer’s precise and delicate analysis 
will study the relations between political theory and 
institutions. The coronation order was, until the Revolution, sort 
barometer monarchical theory. this connexion the best parts the 
book are those which deal with election, the place assigned the sword, 
the peers France, and the growth Germany electoral college from 
the The last point has recently been investigated 
Stutz his essay Der Erzbischof von Mainz und die deutsche 
(1910), and from different point view Hermann Bloch. the first 
section his study, Dr. Schreuer shows how the Frankish order developed 
after the separation the east and west kingdoms into two distinct 
groups. The imperial coronations until Henry with the ordo contained 
the pontifical Ratold Corbie (d. 986) and the so-called order 
Ethelred, carried the old Frankish formulae while the German formulas 
from the coronation Otto king, and the imperial coronations from 
Lothair Henry VI, formed second group which was reinforced the 
mixed French orders from 1223. Dr. Schreuer has already examined the 
French ordines 1223 and 1226 (see ante, xxvi. 620), and later 
paper, Noch einmal (reprinted 
from the Zeitschrift der fiir Rechtsgeschichte), has suc- 
cessfully maintained his views against the criticisms Dr. Buchner. The 
views Dr. Buchner have induced Dr. Schreuer examine the compila- 
tion known the order Louis VII more carefully, and prove that 
belongs still later date than that which had assigned it. This 
pamphlet also contains some interesting observations upon the ceremony 
the coronations 1223 and 1226 the unfinished cathedral Reims. 


Dr. Rae makes some ingenious and interesting suggestions his little 
volume entitled The Deaths the Kings England (London Sherratt 
Hughes, 1913). pity that did not submit his work before publica- 
tion some one who could have pointed out that the leader Richard 
mercenaries should not identified with his unskilful surgeon; that 
Henry VIII, the father some nine children, born alive dead, 
showed that respect that William III should longer 
charged with ‘the vice secret drunkenness’, and some other matters 
which need correction. 


Most the important French periodicals have published critical 
articles upon the recent studies which the Norman millenary 1911 
inspired. his articles, Quelques Notes Bibliographie Normande, 
republished from the Revue Catholique Normandie Picard, 
the Abbé Sévestre gives interesting description the celebrations and 
comments upon some the literature. English students especially will 
share his regret that there great provincial review which might keep 
them more regularly informed the course Norman studies. 
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hoped that the congress Rouen, and the festivities which took place 
last August honour Orderic Vitalis, may result the establishment 
journal comparable the Annales Midi the Annales Bretagne, 
and fit companion for the excellent transactions the Société 
normande and the Société d’Histoire Droit normand. 

Among the papers which were read the various sections the Rouen 
congress, two the most important were those Joseph Tardif upon 
the earliest sources Norman law, and Professor Haskins upon some 
problems the history Anglo-Norman institutions (Rouen, Gy, 1911). 
Mr. Haskins makes some interesting remarks upon the influence Sicily, 
and suggests that the conqueror may have borrowed the idea Domesday 
Book from the survivals Roman cadastres par 

connexion with the Orderic celebrations the Société historique 
archéologique has published volume papers, Orderic Vital 
Abbaye Saint-Evroul (Alencon: Imprimerie 1912). 
These include reprint Delisle’s Notice sur Orderic Vital, and interesting 
articles upon the archaeological and bibliographical history the abbey 
Saint-Evroul. The book lavishly illustrated. 


Only local researches into the history the offices Vogt and Graf 
the transition from the institutions the early the later middle ages 
Germany traced. Recent work upon the sources for the early history 
several Swiss districts and the Breisgau have done much (see, for 
instance, the late Professor Georg Caro’s paper the Historische Viertel- 
jahrschrift, 1912, xv. 1); and Dr. Walter Finkenwirth has done similar 
service his essay Die Entwicklung der Landeshoheit der Vorfahren des 
Fiirstenhauses Reuss, 1122-1329 (Jenaer Historische Arbeiten, 
Marcus Weber, 1912). The Thuringian family Reuss, which has 
maintained its independence our own day, springs from the imperial 
ministeriales who administered the district Weida, Gera, 
and Plauen. The peculiar interest its history lies the fact, which 
very clearly brought out the author, that attained its rank not 
through any noble connexion virtue the office Graf, but solely 
through reliance upon the position imperial Vogt. The family was 
‘unfree’, and was part subject the landgraves Thuringia. 
means their judicial rights, which, imperial officers, they retained 
over the small territory which came them, the various members this 
house gradually founded claim immediate vassals the empire. 
Assisted the thirteenth century the emperors who were opposed 
the house Wettin, the family Reuss finally received golden bull 
from Lewis Bavaria 1329, and were legally established their 


reprint from Transactions the Connecticut Academy Arts 
and Sciences, xvii, entitled The Date the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses 
University Press, 1912), Professor Cook, after examining 
the various opinions this vexed question and offering additional 
material for consideration, concludes favour the twelfth century, 
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towards which the paper exhibits marked bias throughout. His conten- 
tion that the crosses owe their existence David Scotland largely 
depends the acceptance the linguistic and artistic evidence for the 
twelfth-century date. That David was active patron the church 
and builder abbeys incontestable, but doubtful whether the long 
lists parallels from Norman art which Professor Cook marshals 
support his theory not rather favour, virtue mere comparison, 
the earlier dating. The few examples cited from the seventh and eighth 
centuries—and many others exist—are much more convincing. Apart 
from the question contestable readings the runes the Bewcastle 
Professor Cook would seem have ignored the authority such 
works Mr. Dalton’s Byzantine Art and Archaeology, which 
reference made article the Burlington Magazine for 
June 1912, from which Professor Cook has quoted. The paper 
accompanied excellent illustrations the two crosses. 


second part Dr. Adolf Hofmeister’s Studien Otto von Freising, 
which mentioned last year (xxvii. 395), has been published the Neues 
Archiv fiir deutsche xxxvii. continues the 
survey the intellectual influences which prevailed when Otto was 
student France, and treats particular Abaelard, Gilbert Poitiers, 
Hugh St. Victor, Adam Petit-Pont, and Theodoric Chartres (in 
connexion with the extended knowledge Aristotle). Dr. Hofmeister then 
deals with Otto’s linguistic knowledge and his acquaintance with theological 
and philosophical literature and with the Bible, well with secular 
literature and concludes with discussion his position Cistercian 
and his relation Bernard Clairvaux. The work important 
contribution the history learning and thought the twelfth century. 


Zur Frage des Ursprungs der mittelalterlichen Ziinfte, Dr. Walther 
Miiller (Leipzig: Quelle Meyer, 1910), the twenty-second the 
Leipziger Historische Abhandlungen. reopens the question the relation 
between the early medieval associations artificers and the fully fledged 
gilds the twelfth century. Dr. Miiller flatly opposed Professor von 
Below’s view that the gilds had connexion with earlier associations, and 
not satisfied with Professor Keutgen’s attempt find early origin 
the Aemter and the merchant law which they implied (see ante, xix. 762). 
should noticed that Dr. von Below has restated his view recent 
number the Historische Zeitschrift. Dr. Miiller feels Dr. Keutgen 
felt, that ‘associative impulse’ not sufficient explanation such 
important development, yet the same time thinks that the evidence 
brought forward the school has not been properly stated. 
His analysis the various types craftsmen the early middle ages 
(pp. 19-55) the most important part his essay, although recent 
criticism the capitulare villis may make some revision necessary. 
agrees the whole with the view that the early associations and 
were supervised and only gradually became free, but looks 
the dependants who were not part the feudal household the essential 
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element these organizations. Although all handworkers acquired the 
right trade, those who owed definite services rents were naturally 
more important than the household dependants. Dr. Miiller goes further 
than Dr. Keutgen regarding all the associations and local groupings 
craftsmen created and directed the lord. somewhat less 
convincing when tries trace the growth the later gilds, although 
uses the customs Strassburg with effect (cf. ante, xxvi. 571). The 
essay contains very clear and useful survey the whole problem. 
the appendix the author rejects the date usually assigned the Urbarium 
Saint-Riquier, and shows that probably belongs some period before 
1125, when the abbot’s men were granted commune Louis VI. Another 
long note discusses the nature and origin the French payment, the 


Dr. Fritz Kiener’s Studien zur Verfassung des Territoriums der 
von Die Entstehung der Gebietsherrschaft Quelle 
Meyer, 1912) were, the author himself informs the reader, completed 
years ago, and lack revision may possibly seen the somewhat 
short and simplified reference makes vexed questions modern 
research such as, e.g. the extension and development immunitas and 
But generally uses theory background only for what 
mostly matter fact narrative drawn largely from unprinted material 
Strassburg, Colmar, and Karlsruhe, his book will rank most valuable 
contribution branch study which has almost come make new 
departure the history the German constitution. The chief lesson 
are again and again taught, viz. that the public institutions the 
Frankish empire, far from vanishing before the formation the terri- 
torial states, have been the predominant element this process, strikingly 
confirmed the example Strassburg, where agrarian and feudal 
lordship seem have had the very slightest effect upon the growth 
sovereignty compared with what here rather inadequately termed 
i.e. delegated public power. Perhaps, questioning 
the one hand the rather too literal interpretation the franchises the 
famous Dienstrecht (which after all was feudal law), one might the 
other lay even greater stress the popular and corporative side 
jurisdictional organization which, whether finally constituted Mundat’ 
Vogtei’, hundred local ban, always clearly direct remnant 
fraction the Carolingian county government. 


Dr. Frank Burr Marsh, his book the English Rule Gascony, 
1199-1259, with special reference the Towns (University Michigan 
Historical Studies, 1912), has undoubtedly undertaken task great 
importance and has broken good deal almost new ground. The early 
history our Gascon possessions has been practically untouched modern 
writers, until come the masterly sketch Simon Montfort’s rule, 
which owe Bémont. Dr. Marsh has shown how extraordinarily 
useful are the calendars our Close Rolls and Patent Rolls, and 
from them and from the printed portion the Gascon Rolls has been 
able fill gaps the history events, which the sparse accounts 
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contemporary chroniclers have left plenty. has emphasized and 
proved beyond doubt the importance the Gascon towns maintain- 
ing the English power the south-west, and his sketch the influence 
their geographical position the policy the chief commercial centres 
original and illuminating. has useful chapter also the internal 


the towns, which are very seldom sufficiently understood. His 


book would have been more interesting and more useful had contained 
introductory chapter the extent the English possessions dif- 
ferent dates, and also the general character the towns and their 
governments. For lack this, one side royal policy, though not 
exactly omitted, not very apparent, namely, the control which the rulers 
gained little little over the municipal constitutions, which had first 
acquired far greater independence than they were able maintain, and 
the gradual extension organization similar that the Etablisse- 
ments Rouen. the history Bordeaux the author might have 
made more use the municipal archives, the Livre des Brouillons and the 
Livre des Coutumes, which are very little mentioned; and the Livre des 
Etablissements Bayonne, which supplements the documents printed 
Balasque and Dulaurens, not mentioned, even the bibliographical 
notice. pointing out the great importance Bordeaux, also, more 
stress might have been laid her influence over the smaller towns, which 
formed almost small urban federation the succeeding period. This 
implied the geographical explanation, but only very shortly put. the 
bibliography should have been noticed, speaking the work Martial 
and Jules Delpit upon the Wolfenbiittel manuscript, that considerable 
extracts the document have been published the Archives 
Gironde, vols. iii and This collection also includes some special 
documents bearing municipal history, such the Esclapot Monségur 
(vol. v), the Cartulaire Réole (vols. v). The spelling names 
not always consistent. might not obvious those unused 
Gascon documents that Amaneus 89, was the same man 
Amaneus d’Albret called and ‘the Labour’, instead 
Labourd, 114, probably only one several misprints which have 
been overlooked, but puzzling for the moment. The translation 
questam ‘profit’, 98, inaccurate. The word practically 
corresponds our the particular case seems used 
for royal but the term was originally applied the arbitrary pay- 
ments, which could collected from the serfs, hommes questaux, 
they were called Gascony. the whole, however, the book very 


carefully written and the assertions are well supported documentary 
evidence. 


Dr. Ludwig Pabst’s Jena dissertation, Die Politik der Grafschaft 
Flandern unter Ferrand von Portugal (Brussels: Weissenbruch, 1911) 
another addition the numerous studies upon the history the Low 
Countries during the important reigns Philip Augustus France and 
the Emperor Otto (cf. ante, xxiv. 610; xxvi. 619). adds little 
general knowledge the crisis 1214, but English students will find 
its pages good account Anglo-Flemish relations between 1200 and 
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1233. Dr. Pabst has worked under the direction Professor Alexander 
Cartellieri, and his work careful and accurate. preceded 
valuable bibliography. 


The short chronicle Monembasia first edited from Turin 
manuscript Pasini, and afterwards from two Athos manuscripts 
Professor Lampros. Mr. Beés has published the three texts parallel 
columns—that the Taurinensis from new collation, and has exhaus- 
tively examined the sources the work rijs 
the Athens, 1909). has corrected some the con- 
clusions Lampros, and has established that the chronicle was compiled 
after 1340. Especially interesting his digcovery that the compiler 
copied some extant inscriptions Mistra. 


the three monographs the history Catalan Greece, noticed 
three years Don Antonio Lluch has now added 
fourth upon ‘the governments Matheu Moncada and Roger 
Lluria Catalan Greece This last paper, extracted from the 
Anuari Catalans Barcelona (1912), based, like 
all his work, upon conscientious and painstaking study the archives 
that city, which has laboured for long, and further utilizes all 
the known materials for this subject. can only hoped that the 
learned historian will ere long give that complete history the Catalan 
period Greek history, from which has made all the preliminary 
studies. The esteem placed upon his researches Greece evidenced 
the appearance Greek translation his monograph the Catalan 
admirable illustrations. 


one time Machiavelli suffered from the critics who attended only 
the Prince and neglected the Discourses and the History Florence. 
Though this longer the case, often suffers now being taken 
out relation his predecessors and contemporaries, and there 
room for further inquiry how far his political ideas and his conception 
history are affected such comparison the recent investigation into 
his sources has made possible. Dr. Mayer, his Machiavellis 
Geschichtsauffassung und sein Begriff (Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1912), 
anxious avoid repeating what has been said others, and the result 
this caution is, himself admits, cause his work seem like 
series notes separate questions, only united the general connexion 
their subject-matter. This characteristic is, however, rendered less 
unsatisfactory full table contents the beginning the volume, 
and most useful index Italian words the end. Any one who 
makes use that index will easily find his way representative passages 
writings and also modern works dealing with the 
questions arising out them. Dr. Mayer does not err the side 
undue expansion; the contrary, sometimes short that his 

Ante, xxv. 812. 
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conclusions are not quite obvious, and often content (especially 
questions dealing with Machiavelli’s relation classical sources) name 
alternative views modern scholars and express preference himself. 
The book regarded for the most part, spite its shortness, 
work reference such sections the one containing interesting 
collection passages bearing the use the word stato are valuable 
rather for their material than for the clearness their result. But the 
author makes definite contributions the solution certain problems 
his treatment the relation Machiavelli medieval lines thought 
particularly useful, and shows clearly how little success can attained 
any attempt smooth over minimize the contrast between 
Machiavelli’s ethical and political notions. hoped that Dr. Mayer 
may investigate some questions broader scale, and produce 
his results form where less hampered laudable desire not 
repeat what has been proved already. 


The name Dr. Clemen editor sufficient guarantee that the new 
edition Werke Auswahl (Bonn Marcus Weber, 1912-13) 
will well executed. The selection intended for the use students 
rather than scholars. aims giving specimens the very varied 
classes Luther’s writings, excluding, however, the definitely polemical 
works which can only effectively studied conjunction with their 
antitheses. the four volumes projected three are now published. The 
first (1517-20) begins with the famous theses and goes the Resolutiones 
and sermons which they gave including also the appeal the 
German nobles and the captivitate Babylonica. the second (1520-4) 
the principal piece the votis monasticis the third (1524-8) the 
servo arbitrio and the Bekenntnis vom Abendmahl. Each item has brief 
introduction, giving the necessary details origin, but not epitome 
and there are few critical and explanatory notes, the former resulting 
from collation some the earliest editions. 


fameux Zuingle avait paru plus zélé pour liberté que pour 
Christianisme. croyait qu’il suffisait d’étre vertueux pour étre heureux 
dans l’autre vie... s’est trompé sans doute: mais qu’il est humain 
tromper ainsi!’ With these words Voltaire (Essai sur les Meurs, 
ch. started the legend, still current, that Zwingli was the liberal 
and rationalist the Reformation. fact, save his doctrine the 
Eucharist, was less modern than some his rivals. Yet was figure 
quite sufficiently important make welcome the translation his works 
into English now offered Professor Jackson (The Latin Works 
and Correspondence Huldreich Zwingli, vol. New York: Putnam, 
1912), whose death last summer will not prevent the prosecution the 
work, now continued under the guidance Professor 
Rockwell. The editing, based the new Swiss publication the 
reformer’s writings, adequate. saying What priests and monks 
and nuns take not vow chastity, but celibacy (p. 166), Professor 
Jackson chose form words which would not seem imply that 
marriage was unchaste. But this rendering the castitatem voveo 
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not felicitous, for might lead the unwary that the clergy were 
free enter into what relations they chose outside marriage. Though 
reasonably accurate, the translation not unexceptionable. Myconius did 
not intend say that Zwingli was spoken God’, but ‘as god’ 
the title the tract translated pp. 166 ff., and not assembly 
throughout that work. Heil’ quotation from Rom. (p. 167) 
assuredly rather than welfare’. few misprints have been 


Die Schule Johann Sturms und die Kirche Strassburgs (Historische 
Bibliothek, vol. xxvii, Munich: Oldenbourg, 1912) Dr. Walter Sohm 
deals with the conflict Strassburg throughout the sixteenth century 
between the ideals the humanists and the reformers. After highly 
philosophical disquisition the fundamental accord between the ideals 
school and church—the ‘vir bonus and the ‘sapiens 
eloquens into which the humanists developed the classical tradi- 
tions eloquence, harmonizing with the conception church faith 
and love—he traces the rise and fall Sturm’s school through the unstable 
times reconstruction that followed the first triumphs the Reformation. 
Amidst the clash rival dogmas and the personal contentions men like 
Bucer, Hedio, Marbach, Zanchi, Pappus, the mystical conceptions Sturm 
could not take root and the narrative followed the final victory 
Lutheranism 1581 and Sturm’s death eight years later. The book has 
very full table contents, but index. 


Laferriére’s Etude sur Jean Duvergier Hauranne, Abbé 
Saint-Cyran (Paris: Picard, 1912), not complete examination 
all the evidence relating St. Cyran, but series essays, somewhat 
slight character, dealing with four important aspects his 
(1) the formation his character and opinions (2) his early 
struggles (1617-33); (3) his direction Port-Royal (1633-8); (4) the 
period his imprisonment (1638-43). Laferriére devotes especial atten- 
tion the early portion the life Duvergier, which has hitherto been 
but scantily explored historians Jansenism and Port-Royal. The 
doctrinal influence Justus Lipsius upon St. Cyran specially emphasized, 
and full account given the latter’s relations with Jansenius and the 
evolution his final attitude towards contemporary catholicism. Being 
complete accord over ‘la doctrine Saint Augustin’, St. Cyran encour- 
aged Jansenius publish his notes the subject, and suggested 
that they even made joint abstract the most important chapters the 
Augustinus. Laferriére believes that St. Cyran regarded Port-Royal 
champ was able there, says, cultivate 
his principles and ‘jeter pleines mains les germes doctrine’. The 
nature and expression his views may learnt from les piéces 
examined the latter part this volume, which deals with St. Cyran’s 
arrest and the inquiry which preceded his imprisonment. According 
Zamet, who must, however, considered prejudiced witness, 
les les plus secrétes Saint-Cyran sont celles-ci: concile Trente 
n’était pas vrai concile; sacrement pénitence n’efface pas les péchés; 
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communion plus vertu que confession pour effacer les péchés disposer bien 
mourir; confirmation, consécration épiscopale effacent les péchés aussi 
bien que baptéme les paroles sont pas opératives, mais déclara- 
tives contrition parfaite est absolument nécessaire sacrement 
pénitence, suffit pas. 


This more less typical the charges brought other witnesses 
against the abbé. pronouncing judgement upon St. Cyran, Lafer- 
riére describes him réactionnaire contre son whose 
‘intervention pour résultat d’entraver magnifique élan réforme 
religieuse qui, dans premiére moitié siécle, faisait jaillir partout 
des sources nouvelles vie chrétienne severe criticism which indicates 
special point view. number extracts made from sixteen letters 
contained the collection copies letters from St. Cyran the Abbé 
Trappe (pseudonym Antoine Arnauld) the MS. 17802, fonds 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, are printed the end this 
volume. These letters mainly relate the Fréquente Communion, and 
confirm what already known upon the subject its composition. 
the three letters quoted full, the two first were abridged d’Andilly 
his chrétiennes spirituelles Saint-Cyran (1679), the third 
has been published Rapin, Lancelot, and Hermant. Laferriére 
appears doubt their authenticity, but gives adequate reasons for 


his pamphlet John Penry, the so-called Martyr Congregationalism 
revealed the Original Record his Trial and Documents related 
thereto (London Frowde, 1913), Mr. Champlin Burrage has recovered 
its original form the account Penry’s trial 1593; and publishing 
adds the debt which students the early history nonconformity 
owe him for his researches. The gist was already know from 


shape, and the editor has given useful little introduction and supplement. 
The publication valuable, though does not materially alter our view 
the circumstances. Mr. Burrage disapproves the title Martyr Con- 
supposed that Penry, any one else, was condemned charge 
being nonconformist. The title popular one, but that sense 
remains applicable was before. was Penry’s dissent from the 
established form religion which made him come first under the Act 
Uniformity, and then, through his bitter writings, under the further act 
about seditious writings. would, however, distinct mistake 
say that was martyr for the cause religious toleration. the 
contrary, part his complaint against the established church that 
too tolerant. Elizabeth made great move the direction tolera- 
tion her refusal inquire into people’s beliefs, provided that they 
conformed externally the demands the laws. Accordingly her 
government blamed Penry not only because ‘we your subjectes 
thys daye are not permytted serve our god accordyng hys 
worde but also because ‘ar solde bondslaves not only 
our affeccions, what wyll, that kepe our selfes within the 
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compasse establysshed Cyvell lawes, but also [be] seruantes vnto the 
man synne and his Penry, therefore, followed the usual 
line the nonconformity his day, which was seeking not toleration, 
but only the substitution for the existing order rival and less tolerant 
church polity. This must not forgotten estimating the action taken 
the government against him, however much may seem harsh when 


new volume the Cambridge Geographical Series, dealing with 
the History Geographical Discovery the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries (Cambridge: University Press, 1913), has been prepared 
Mr. Edward Heawood. The period overlaps the beginning the age 
great discoveries, and the end the age scientific 
includes the voyages Tasman and those Cook and Vancouver. 
these names suggest, the most striking achievement the period was 
unveiling the great Pacific Ocean’. land there was perhaps 
nothing more important and interesting than the advance Russia over 
the wide plains Siberia. Mr. Heawood’s record approaches the dimen- 
sions catalogue voyages and travels, which renders less readable, 
but enhances its value work reference and guide researchers. 
spite Mr. Heawood’s avoidance the political side geography, 
historians will find useful have such small compass complete 
record discoveries. The volume equipped with good index and 
number old maps; future editions misprinted dates should 


The opening volume the collection Letters and Papers relating 
the First Dutch War 1652-4, edited the late Gardiner, was 
reviewed this Review October 1899 (xiv. 780). The fourth and fifth 
volumes, under the able editorship Mr. Atkinson (Navy Records 
Society, 1910-11), cover the period from the battle Portland 
February the engagement off the Texel July 1653, which 
Tromp lost his life. The records these months, therefore, consist not 
only narratives actions sea, but relate also the preparations 
carried both countries the intervals, and probably here that 
the chief importance these volumes will found. far the actual 
engagements are concerned, the main interest centres the personalities 
the rival commanders and the strategy which they adopted. this 
connexion, the outstanding features, marking important point 
the development naval tactics, are the fighting instructions’ issued 
Blake, Deane, and Monck April this year (iv. 262-73). com- 
paring the English commanders with Tromp, Mr. Atkinson takes the view 
that the only respect which the latter held marked superiority was 
seamanship, but clear that the English successes were very largely 
due circumstances over which the commanders themselves had little 
control. some extent both belligerents laboured under similar dis- 
advantages their preparations home, and there are frequent allusions 
the English side the problem obtaining men view the un- 
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popularity the service and the. superior attractions offered owners 
privateers and merchant ships. The administration the Dutch side 
was more fault, and the commanders had addition face the danger 
caused noticeable lack courage the part subordinates. 
considerable interest also are the letters dealing with the provision made 
the English authorities for the sick and wounded. 


the Transactions the Historic Society Lancashire and Cheshire, 
1911, are printed some interesting papers taken from manuscript volume 
known Sir Roger Bradshaigh’s Letter-book. Sir Roger Bradshaigh 
Haigh, near Wigan, was one the deputy-lieutenants for Lancashire 
during the period which immediately followed the Restoration, and the 
papers which are now published relate the exercise his official 
duties that time. They are divided under the three heads Defence, 
Sedition, and Nonconformity, and many the letters provide interest- 
ing illustration the local effect contemporary politics. They show, 
for example, the nervousness the authorities the possibility hostile 
risings. the other hand, there little evidence persecution. 


Dr. Hans pamphlet Historiker und Politiker 
den Commentarii rebus gestis Friderici (in Fester’s Historische 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1912) deals not only with the work mentioned 
the title, but also with its predecessor, the History the Great Elector. 
proves comparison Pufendorf’s text with the original sources 
preserved the Berlin archives published the Urkunden und Akten- 
that from the time Brandenburg’s secret transition Louis XIV 
1679 the famous historian, who was afterwards accused dangerous 
outspokenness the electoral government, reality modified his narrative 
from political thus softened down discreditable facts, 
such Frederick William’s alliances with France the secret engagement 
Frederick, when electoral prince, restore the district Schwiebus 
which had been taken from Austria his father; else altogether 
omitted negotiations possible importance for the future, such the 
efforts acquire Swedish Pomerania means alliance with Den- 
mark and private intrigue with the ex-Queen Christina. The argument, 
far sound and convincing, becomes less successful when the author 
tries maintain against Fueter that Pufendorf’s style evinces personal 
judgement much diplomatic reserve. Just where one distinguishes 
traces sympathy and satisfaction, e.g. the famous paragraphs 
the English revolution those the first national policy 
Frederick the clumsy heaviness the Latin lawyer and scholar 
most striking. Certainly was Gundling, but for all that none the 
less the official historiographer court and state. n.3 80, 
rather ill-conceived refutation Pribram, President Danckelmann 
appears mixed with his brother, the envoy Vienna. 


Mr. Lart has published, through the St. Catherine’s Press, 
London, two volumes Jacobite Extracts Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
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riages, from the parochial registers Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Volume 
(1910) covers the period from 1689-1702, and volume (1912) from 
1703 1720. The book, which beautifully printed, will con- 
sulted chiefly for genealogical purposes, but its pages supply considerable 
information about the domestic life the exiled court from January 1689 
the death Queen Mary Modena 1719. useful introduction 
each volume, Mr. Lart points out both the historical and the personal 
importance the documents. sad story, and additional element 
pathos found such comments that the records are full 
burials par charité’, and that ‘the death-rate among the children 
specially There are many entries relating Quakers 
bleurs), especially the earlier years, but fierce religious persecution led 
them leave France. Mr. Lart traces the maleficent influence King 
James’s fortunes this continuous persecution. Among some documents 
printed appendixes the death-bed attestation Mrs. Wilkes, the 
midwife Queen Mary, that the prince Wales was the queen’s son. 
The declaration was witnessed, among others, the duke Berwick. 


Dr. Fritz Arnheim part Der Hof Friedrichs des Grossen (Berlin 
Voss, 1912) gives full description the court Frederick crown 
prince. The volume deals with the surroundings the prince his boyhood 
and during the time irksome restraint Kiistrin. New sources have 
been drawn upon illustrate the mad pedantries Frederick William 
his scheme education and during the Kiistrin period. The love passages 
the year 1731 afford curious proof the susceptible and passionate 
nature the prince, characteristic which explains the almost complete 
loss self-possession towards the close the battle Kunersdorf and 
during the preparations for the battle Hochkirch. One the most 
useful portions the volume the list authorities for various personages 
and episodes connected with the subject. 


his address, Sui Caratteri fondamentali della Filosofia 
Rousseau (Genova: Tipografia Carlini Batta, 1912), Professor Giorgio 
del Vecchio merely repeats conclusions arrived himself and 
other scholars works previously published. With much that says 
nearly every one will agree. points out once more how Rousseau used 
new senses the phrases current the philosophy his time, how clearly 
indicates the non-historical character the social contract, and 
how reluctant would have been allow that the effect the con- 
version natural into civil rights destroy liberty. The parallels 
with Kant will useful those who have not realized how Rousseau 
was feeling his way, any rate some his moods, towards theory 
the state not unlike that Kant. But the defenders Rousseau 
have much before they can convince the ordinary man that 
Rousseau was not fundamentally inconsistent thinker who took little 
trouble procure intellectual basis for his and this short 
pamphlet, with its optimistic and occasionally rhetorical estimate, will 
not help that direction. 
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new volume the Harvard Historical Studies Professors Edward 
Channing and Coolidge have printed number letters exchanged 
between Sir Francis Bernard, governor Massachusetts Bay, 1760-9, 
and his wife’s cousin, Lord Barrington, the secretary war (The 
Barrington—Bernard Correspondence Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1912). The 
editors take the usual view that Bernard contributed the crisis his 
‘incapacity ‘lack tact and harshness utterance’. 1762, the 
occasion his first ‘fall from colonial grace’, Bernard explained his 
opinion that governors impaired their own authority interfering the 
provincial councils. came here found the province divided 
into parties nearly equal, that would have been Madness for 
have put myself the head either them. had therefore nothing 
but keep myself maintain own Dignity.’ Accordingly, 
when bill was passed mitigate the objections general search-warrants, 
Bernard took the opinion the judges the presence the council, and (in 
his own words) gave more solemn condemnation than deserved 
Bernard was opposed the taxation the colonies act parlia- 
ment. 1765 urged that the first step ought reform the 
colonial governments the lines that Ireland under act 
such uniform system might established act parliament 
American representatives were admitted hoc; they could then dis- 
missed, left attend their own legislatures, which will then know 
the Bounds their own Authority.’ Later, 1768, thought that the 
ground could cut from under the feet the agitators allowing the 
Americans representation, and then taxing them the authority 
parliament. ‘The Idea greatly enlarges View the Grandeur 
the British Empire. this were done there could Dispute 
about American Rights and Priviledges; and Opposition Great 
Britain would have but one project was very coolly dismissed 
Barrington Without entering into that subject, may venture 
say that the proposed expedient impracticable, Influence could 
make ten Members either House Parliament agree such Remedy.’ 
Bernard became increasingly anxious for more comfortable and profitable 
appointment. was disappointed proposed transfer Virginia 
1768, but the publication his official letters 1769 made recall almost 
imperative. Over 120 letters (averaging under two pages each) are repro- 
duced literatim, and some other illustrative documents are added four 


appendixes. The perspective for the extracts supplied terse and 
scholarly introduction, 


have received the twentieth and twenty-first volumes 
Aulard’s monumental Recueil des Actes Comité Salut public (Paris 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1910-11) which cover the period February 
and March 1795. Since the Thermidorean reaction set the interest 
the work the committee has certainly paled, and the organization 
victory spite fearful odds reaping its and the biography 
self-made man, prosperity does not entrance the student the 
early struggles. Moreover, the influence the committee had been 
greatly curtailed since Thermidor, its work confined mainly military 
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and diplomatic spheres. this respect unfortunate that the dispatches 
ambassadors the congress Bale have not been included the 
collection. Their presence would have added the completeness these 
great volumes reference for the work the committee, even though 
would have enlarged their bulk, but the price paid would have surely 
been worth the student, who now has hunt elsewhere order 
follow completely the diplomatic story the treaties 1795. But 
must not gracelessly look gift horse the mouth: rather, would 
once more express our gratitude the French government and the learned 
editor for these invaluable helps the history the French Revolution. 


Gustave Laurent shows abundant knowledge the revolutionary 
period his edition the Notes Souvenirs inédits Prieur Marne 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1912). The introduction clear and the 
point, while the notes explain obscure points the text the docu- 
ments; these are now published from sources deposited the library 
Reims. Prieur was deputy the states-general and the national 
convention, becoming president the latter Brumaire, Year III, 
and his notes the doings these assemblies preserve certain amount 
freshness. was often mission’ there were till now few traces 
him writing, but Laurent prints accounts his work 
Vendée. the reaction after the insurrection Prairial, Prieur was sent 
before popular commission, but fled for his life. The part the book deal- 
ing with his exile less valuable than the rest. 


his book Marshal Ney (London Methuen, 1912) Mr. Hilliard Atte- 
ridge gives fairly full narrative, especially for the earlier part Ney’s life 
down 1807, for which the author was able draw upon General Bonnal’s 
elaborate work, and supplies interesting account the marshal’s 
career. What one misses critical treatment the development 
Ney’s military genius. was typical instance the revolutionary soldier 
who rose from the ranks the highest command. was lucky enough 
learn the art war the school Kléber the Rhine. The military 
system republican France tended substitute the practical training 
actual service for the theoretical knowledge military science, which 
can only attained years profound study. Ney seems have been 
able tactician. early won reputation partisan’ leader, and 
general brigade and division displayed those qualities which won him 
immortal fame when covering the retreat the grand army from 
Moreover, held decided views the subject tactical science. But 
marshal developed strain insubordination. Besides quarrelling 
with Murat and Masséna, least two occasions brought down upon 
his head the wrath Napoleon. Like many the imperial marshals, 
failed his master when confronted with circumstances unwonted 
responsibility. Both Bautzen and Dennewitz was weighed the 
balance and found wanting. The same might said his conduct 
the Waterloo campaign, but the author has clearly shown how was 
placed great disadvantage owing his uncertainty the emperor’s 
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attitude towards him. pp. and Mr. Atteridge three times writes 


Mr. Van der Kamp’s Oost-Indié’s Herstel 1816 naar oorspron- 
kelijke Stukken (The Nijhoff, 1911) continuation the author’s 
work entitled Teruggave der Oost-Indische Kolonien, and after 
introduction which the events leading the restoration the 
East Indies Holland are summarized, gives account great detail 
the taking over the government Batavia from the English accord- 
ance with the agreement July 1816, the establishment the Dutch 
administration, the transfer the district administrations Java, and 
Makassar with Timor, Palembang and Banka, and Bandjermasin. The 
new administration found many difficulties, for which they were often 
disposed blame the English authorities, whose removal was not 
expeditiously effected was desired, but ultimately the re-establishment 
Dutch government was successfully carried through. the end the 
volume some documents, chiefly private correspondence addressed 
Goldberg, the head the colonial office, are printed. Mr. Van der Kamp 
appears have worked his sources very thoroughly. 


There hardly anything general historical interest the bio- 
graphy the well-known Prussian and German diplomatist Kurd von 
(1822-94), his nephew, Dr. Paul Curtius (Berlin: 
schmidt, 1913). The official records his activity St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Mexico, Washington, and Rome have not yet been opened private 
research, and unluckily the information contained his own letters and 
papers rendered rather dilettante manner, almost without any 
attempt interpretation from and connexion with events outside. Some 
good bits confidential gossip the situation Frankfort 1848, the 
last years the Papal States, and the commercial treaty negotiated 
consul-general with Mexico, may useful. But the narrative 
centres more and more round the figure his great chief, and finally 
reaches his famous second mission the Vatican after the 
becomes curiously empty. His conversion from the old Hanseatic 
scepticism fervent admiration of, and solidarity with, Bismarck often 
mentioned, but neither dated nor explained, and the vicissitudes the 
memorable Prussian policy which the root the present relations 
between Germany and the Roman church are only vaguely indicated. 


three comparatively short lectures delivered Oxford 1912 
(Lectures the American Civil War, London: Macmillan, 1913) Dr. 
James Ford Rhodes, tells the story the War Secession with remark- 
able power compression and certainty touch. has set himself 
deliberately explain the antecedents the war and its constitutional 
and diplomatic aspects preference treating from military point 
view. writes naturally federal sympathizer. him slavery 
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was the real cause the war, and the claim the south that they 
took arms the cause state sovereignty only pretext hide 
their determination found slave empire. his eyes the hero the 
war was Lincoln, ‘the one man that the North could not spare,’ and 
the struggle itself duel between him and Lee. But the statement that 
was supreme consulted one’, sounds strange exaggeration 
those who believe that Jefferson Davis hampered Lee almost every 
turn, and that the incompetence and self-will the confederate president 
was due the downfall his people. Indeed, the one weak spot the 
lectures seems the undue leniency with which Dr. Rhodes has treated 
Davis. Whilst expressing the greatest admiration for Lincoln, the author 
careful mark his mistakes. These were (1) the virtual expulsion 
Bull Run Russell’, which deprived the north powerful advocate 
the most influential English newspapers (2) the failure disavow 
promptly Captain Wilkes’s action the Trent affair, which brought 
England and the United States the brink war; (3) the appointment 
Hooker Burnside’s successor command the army the Potomac, 
which led the disastrous campaign Chancellorsville and Lee’s invasion 
Pennsylvania. Impartiality the distinguishing note Dr. Rhodes’s 
historical work. impartial between the two warring sections and 
equally impartial between Great Britain and the United States. England 
indeed was the insurmountable obstacle the recognition the Southern 
Confederacy France and other European nations.’ The skill with which 
traces the successive changes public opinion England during the 
progress the war admirable, the treatment the varying phases 
feeling the north towards the supreme issue slavery and the merits 
their ruler exercising more authority than any Englishman since 
Cromwell’. The actual operations the war are necessarily com- 
pressed into the narrowest possible compass. But the account perfectly 
lucid and the connexion events most clearly set forth. The military 
student, who fortunate enough come across these lectures, will 
stimulated study the details the author’s large History the United 
States from 1850 1877, vols. iii, iv, and 


elaborate monograph, less than 769 pages, Dr. 
Davis tells the story The Civil War and Reconstruction Florida 
(Columbia University Studies History, Economics, and Public Law, 
vol. no. 131. New York: Longmans, 1913). scrupulously 
fair his use his authorities, but does not attempt disguise 
his own strong views. ‘The criminal demoralization,’ writes 
the reconstruction period, ‘was frightful. Men formed the habit 
defying the law and resorting violence attain their ends. The 
southerner was certainly face face with negro domination foisted upon 
him federal laws. arose protect his own unwritten laws order 
that his property, his self-respect, and his family might not injured 
destroyed. resorted physical violence under cover, one the 
most sinister and interesting contests modern times. And this 
contest for very necessary supremacy many foul crime was committed 
white against black. Innocent people suffered. There mercy 
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and scant justice social adjustment. The negro was first freed, then 
enfranchised, then launched practical politics, and then mercilessly 
beaten into reasonable subjection. All that goes must come down, 
upon somebody’s head upon the ground,” said one conventional 


The Historische Vierteljahrschrift for 1912 mainly concerned with 
the foundations the German empire. Besides article Professor 
Brandenburg (p. 493) contains article Friedrich Frahm the 
meeting Biarritz (p. 337) and Professor Fester’s important study the 
Hohenzollern candidature (pp. 34, 222), work which has been published 
separately. the other articles these numbers the Review perhaps 
Dr. Hofmeister’s lecture upon medieval genealogies, ‘Genealogie und 
Familienforschung als Hilfswissenschaft der Geschichte (pp. the 
most important. the course review recent work Dr. Hofmeister 
illustrates the importance genealogical studies the historian. For 
example, the researches Alois Schulte and his pupils upon the social 
standing medieval chapters and the inmates monasteries have had 
important constitutional results. Incidentally noted that ‘die hohe 
Aristokratie Europas schon im.12. Jahrhundert nicht viel weniger inter- 
national war als heute’. 


Mr. Gretton’s Modern History the English People, vol. 
Grant Richards, 1913), mainly based materials selected 
from the files The Times and Punch, appealing the same sentiment 
that called into play Mr. Arnold Bennett’s Milestones. 
spersed among various trivialities are many interesting sidelights 
economic and social developments. The author rightly records some 
detail the evolution trade unionism, and the rise the electric and 
motor industries. The book is, however, too much crowded with facts 
easy reading for the general public, and far too erratic and bizarre 
its estimates the relative importance events deemed 


The and the Part she played the Russo-Japanese War, 1904, 
1913), describes the Japanese attacks the Russian squadron Port 
Arthur from February 1904 the battle August 1904. The Novik, 
which after that action endeavoured reach Vladivostok, was scuttled 
off the coast Saghalien. The author survived the war, but was killed 
mutiny October 1907. The story these operations very well 
told him, and one his conclusions deserves quotation. fate 
battle does not depend individuals the commander chief alone 
has his hand. The single line ahead which persistently clung 
through the campaign destroyed the initiative, the courage, and the 
individuality the captains (p. 22). 


the author, Mr. Wellington Koo, Ph.D., states his preface, The 
Status Aliens China (Columbia University Studies History, Econo- 
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mics, and Public Law, no. 126, 1912) the first work deal with the subject 
from Chinese point view. was therefore with some interest that 
opened the volume see what had say. 
subject which impossible expect that the two parties concerned 
will accord. country, but for its weakness, would ever consent 
that foreigners should live without being subject its jurisdiction 
and, the other hand, long the Chinese legal system and administra- 
tion justice remain what they are, European nations will not willingly 
forgo the privileges which they present possess. Mr. Koo naturally 
has the feelings Chinese the matter, but keeps them wonderfully 
under control; and writes with admirable dispassionateness and 
freedom from acerbity. have seen the conduct foreigners China 
pre-treaty days painted European authors much harsher colours 
than those has used. The first third more the volume mainly 
historical and not much interest, that part the subject having been 
handled quite well earlier writers. The remainder, which the 
valuable portion the work, deals with the actual position the alien 
the present day, showing what his rights are, both claimed the 
one side and conceded the other. But this subject which lies 
outside the sphere this Review. The author apparently has done his 
best make his work complete and trustworthy but have noticed 
here and there what seem omissions inaccuracies, due, doubt- 
less, lack full information every point. 


Dr. Andreas Walther’s pamphlet, Geldwert der Geschichte, ein 
methodologischer Versuch (Berlin: Kohlhammer, 1912), reprint from the 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Social- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte, contains criticism 
existing methods dealing with the purchasing power money, and 
proposal for new method—or what claimed new method— 
based Anschauung, and suitable for the purposes the historian 
civilization not for those the historian gold and silver. Discarding 
the complexities mint history, are construct illustrate 
‘social purchasing power’. Long strips paper will represent the 
for 1400, the Rostock mark scale’ for 1530, and on. 
compartments the scales will entered typical goods and services 
purchasable for gulden marks the case may be. Noting 
the contents the compartments, may find, for instance, that compart- 
basis for social purchasing power between different 
currencies and different dates. study social stratification—which, 
Dr. Walther suggests, most clearly revealed for late medieval and 
early modern times the abundant records the official hierarchies— 
can discover typical incomes persons about middle’ about 
some other point the social scale. The purchasing power these 
incomes must compare, broadly and without any striving after 
unattainable accuracy, with those corresponding incomes to-day. 
For instance, Dr. Walther equates this way income 300 marks 
sundisch Rostock 1530 with one 3,000 marks modern Germany. 
All sorts scales and combinations scales are suggested. criticize 
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the scheme and its refinements would take far outside the limits 

short notice. must suffice have called attention project that 

certainly deserves the careful attention economic and general historians. 


The indefatigable Professor Jorga Bucharest has brought out 
valuable quarterly Bulletin Section Historique del Académie Roumaine 
(Bucharest 1912-13), which the first three numbers lie before 
us. They contain variety articles medieval and modern Rumanian 
history, mainly the editor, whose name guarantee that the work 
based upon wide research. special interest are his 
historian the events the Balkans’, which deal with the important ques- 
tion the historic claims the Rumans Silistria and his reproduction 
‘the stole Alexander the Good prince Moldavia from 1400 
1432, which contains the first portrait Moldave 


The fiftieth issue The Statesman’s Year-Book (London Macmillan) 
contains addition its usual excellent features series maps 
the continents the world showing side side the distribution 
possession and extent occupation 1863 and 1913. Under the heading 
Morocco find brief but clear statement the course events which 
terminated the Franco-Spanish treaty November 1912. The 
statistics the area and population the Ottoman empire (pp. 
have already become historical interest. 


The Aldermen the City London, vol. (London Eden Fisher, 
1913), the Rev. Beaven has finished his work, which the first volume 
was noticed ante, xxiv. 136-8. The record the aldermen brought 
down 1912, and the whole complete? with the same minuteness 
detail which characterized the first instalment. the chronological list 
aldermen added collection biographical and genealogical notes, 
which, perhaps unavoidably somewhat desultory, cannot fail the 
greatest value. Mr. Beaven’s reputation for taking pains guarantee 
for their general accuracy. Some oversights are such matter 
expected. hardly wise describe William Gregory boldly The 
compiler one the best known city chronicles’. Gregory had any 
share compiling the chronicle which bears his name, was very small 
one probably the most did more than add notices for one two 
years copy the London chronicles from which the existing 
Chronicle was part derived. Mr. Beaven’s own use the London 
chronicles leaves something seek; the notes John Reynwell and 
John Derby, for instance, which are attributed Stow and Fabyan, 
really come from the fifteenth-century originals. Ina lengthy introduction 
Mr. Beaven deals very minutely with various points aldermanic history. 
Some matters, such list who failed obtain election 
aldermen, are rather trivial themselves, but will doubt use 
have record. The promise further volume, contain equally detailed 
lists mayors, sheriffs, and other civic officers, 
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Mr. Gould his privately issued History the 
Company (London, 1912) has brought together sumptuously printed 
and illustrated volume all that can recovered the history one 
the minor city companies. unfortunate fire 1748 destroyed nearly 
all the early records only two volumes, the one book by-laws dating 
from 1627, and the other the Renter Wardens’ Book beginning 1711, 
escaped. Even these two had been overlooked, and Mr. Gould deserves 
credit for their rediscovery. the absence records has been com- 
pelled unearth from variety sources whatever scraps information 
may have survived. has clearly spared pains his self-appointed 
task, and though the result is, for fault his own, somewhat slight, there 
probably little importance which has escaped his notice. addition 
the company’s two charters 1606 and 1686 and the by-laws 1627 
Mr. Gould has printed whatever regulations relating the company are 
found the archives the Guildhall, together with the new by-laws 
made 1759, which appear have been drawn ignorance the fact 
that the former ordinance 1627 still existed. Though the company only 
obtained its first charter 1606 evidence can found its existence 
1416. the list members few names might have been added 
from early records, Robert Rauf 1437, Robert Ashbourne 1439, 
and Walter Prendergest might also have been worth quoting 
Lydgate’s description the show fruit Cheapside the pageant for 
Henry 1432. giving history the company’s hall Mr. Gould 
cites Stow for evidence that was located Worcester House Thames 
Street 1603; has overlooked the identical reference the first 
edition the Survey 1598. has found that 1634 the fruiterers 
were the Old Swan. The Old Swan adjoined Worcester House, and the 
Parish Clerks’ Hall, where the fruiterers were tenants during the greater 
part the time from 1623 1666, was close by. pity that Mr. Gould 
quotes Munday’s edition the Survey 1633 under the name Stow 
(p. 61), and the so-called edition 1754 for glimpse given John 


his Lecture the History the University Archives (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1912) the Keeper the Archives Oxford University, 
Mr. Poole, has provided especial treat for students academical 
antiquities. The origin and varying fortunes the considerable collection 
books and papers now housed the archives tower, with appreciations 
their comparative value worthlessness and the services their 
successive official custodians, are here set down tersely, but with the 
minute exactness which the fruit most careful examination the 
documents themselves and all accessible official records concerning 
them, directed illuminating knowledge other like collections. 
The two appendixes add the interest and value the book. The first 
appendix gives full Brian Twyne’s hand-list the documents, they 
were when that antiquary saved them from destruction the eve the 
great civil war The second appendix gives admirable summary 
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Court, both matters disciplinary and testamentary. These two appendixes 
direct the attention students three much-neglected sources 
available information. The wills, and lists effects connected with them, 
the archives Oxford, are full minute details the books owned 
and the clothing and other personal effects students the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which have never been looked into. The 
proceedings the Vice-Chancellor’s Court abound most singular notes 
academical life the same centuries, which have been only glanced 
any student yet. The letters chancellors the university, 
transcribed into the registers convocation, constitute most valuable 
succession court views academical affairs, from Elizabeth Charles 
are most poorly set out the stilted abstracts them 
Anthony Wood’s History the University. 


has been not uncommon practice Oxford commemorate events 
special interest the university the production volumes relative 
the subject and often bearing the title Pietas Oxoniensis. The last 
these, published 1902, was brought out connexion with the tercen- 
tenary celebration the foundation the Bodleian Library. Now 
little more than ten years followed beautifully printed little 
volume, which memorial not the library but 
the funeral its founder March 1613 (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1913). contains reprint Sir Thomas Bodley’s autobiography, his 
letter proposing re-establish the public library, the first draft his 
statutes for (printed from Bodl. MS. 2867), extracts from his will, and 
other appropriate pieces. 


(London: Frowde, 1912), contains much interesting material, but 
not the full sense history the parish. Banstead’s title fame 
that Burgh, one sub-manors, was the property and the place 
death Hubert Burgh, and has given their name all the 
Burkes Ireland. There are good evidences for the manor from the 
time Edward and Mr. Lambert not only gives satisfactory Latin 
text, but also translation, which sometimes (though rarely) might 
improved. does not venture rendering used 
for repairs 1363. evidently hollow curved tile used for the 
ridge the roof, contrasted with plain flat tile. And the tripod 
which occurs that date connexion with brass pots was not 
‘three-legged stool’, but served hang the cauldron over the fire 
while the pannus’ for winnowing corn was obviously not pan, but 
sheet. But Mr. Lambert well read the lore the medieval 
manor, and the writings Maitland and Vinogradoff, and rarely 
that can venture criticize him. The Domesday manor Banstead 
had appendant houses both Southwark and London, and one its 
sub-manors Edward III was paying twelve shillings for castle-ward 
Rochester. early 1275 the demesne was not dispersed the common- 
fields, but disposed compact blocks land. Are suppose that 
adjustment had been made between lord and tenants, that the separation 
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was primitive Mr. Lambert does not make clear whether Tadworth and 
Burgh, which were ultimately sub-manors Banstead, though they were 
distinct parishes till fairly late date, formed with one complex agricul- 
tural whole, had their own common-fields and independent economy. 
seems, however, imply that they had not. But this was manor 
near London that fell into rapid dissolution, the yardlands getting 
broken up, and leases very various terms being granted from early 
the fourteenth century, while degrees much land was enfranchised. 
There interesting evidence for the decay labour services regularly 
noticed extent 1325 that the labourers’ meat worth much 
their work, that nothing can counted profit and spade-labour 
actually described not worth the value the meal. But 1325 Banstead 
belonged the queen, and the provision was regal amplitude. There 
list the incumbents, and the successive ownerships the different estates 
are very vaguely traced. spite some defects this work real 
merit, and adds our knowledge medieval country life general. 


Notes Epworth Pasish Life the Eighteenth Century, Mr. 
Messiter, the Epworth surgeon (London Elliot Stock, 1912), interest- 
ing little book with good deal novel information from the parish records. 
throws light Samuel Wesley, the rector, and effectively whitewashes 
the character John Romley, the curate, whom John Wesley has 
given unenviable immortality his diaries. But many aspects 
village life are illustrated, and example shown the way which 
the country doctor may add effectively knowledge the country 
clergyman. The burial suicide with stake through the body late 
1792 incident well worth recording. 


The Baptist Historical Society has published the Church-Books 
Ford and Amersham (London: Kingsgate Press, 1912). These were 
societies general baptists, founded apparently under the common- 
wealth, though their existing records date from 1688 and 1675 respec- 
tively. Both were assemblies humble folk, and they rarely illustrate 
wider issues. Dr. Whitley, the editor, gives introduction too brief 
quite intelligible, but full interesting matter. One the few 
baptists ejected 1662 was John Gibbs Newport Pagnell. 
1669 was ministering congregations there and also Olney and 
neighbouring village. The counties Buckingham and Hertford were 
strongholds the baptist cause. St. Albans was large meeting suffi- 
cient men, taught one Scot, Olivarian captain’. There are many 
illustrations village life, not always its nobler side, gathered from 
these minutes. The indexes might well have been more complete and the 
annotation richer. The transcription has been well done. 


Works from Dr. James Wilson’s pen are always scholarly, and his 
account Rose Castle (Carlisle: Thurnam, 1912), the residence the 
bishop Carlisle, well planned and executed. The history the 
episcopal palaces this country well worthy attention. The docu- 
mentary evidence usually extensive and, given satisfactory subject 
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and capable writer, such fine monographs may produced Dr. James 
Raine’s History Auckland Castle. Although the history the seat 
the bishop Carlisle affords less scope historian than that his 
neighbour Durham, well worth recording. Dr. Wilson points out 
that the site occupied the castle the bailey motte and bailey 
fortress which the mound was removed the last quarter the 
eighteenth century. There can little doubt that this early fortress was 
the residence Hervey son Maurice, who forfeited the manor 
the Crown about 1186. The manor was retained the Crown until 
1230, when was granted Bishop Walter, and from that date from 
shortly after the castle the Rose has remained residence the 
bishops Carlisle. The date the stone castle fixed the licences 
crenellate, granted 1336 and 1355, and part the existing masonry 
appears earlier date. The castle was plan 
made about 1671, and here reproduced, shows that the great hall, solar and 
kitchen occupied the now demolished east sile the quadrangle. The 
chapel was probably then, now, the north range. The original building 
was, however, gutted the second civil war and only the north 
and west wings were rebuilt. The fifteenth-century tower Bishop Bell 
and the early sixteenth-century tower Bishop Kite are incorporated the 
present building, while the fifteenth-century tower built Bishop Strick- 
land also still standing, although detached from the rest. Dr. Wilson 
precedes his account Rose Castle useful chapter other residences 
the bishops Carlisle. also includes chapter the earth barrier 
called the Bishop’s Dyke, which traverses the manor Dalston. Misprints 
the volume are few: the date 1543 should 1643. The book 
well illustrated and includes two plans, namely the seventeenth-century 
plan already mentioned and modern ground-plan. Unfortunately the 
the compass the two plans are reversed, and this makes 
comparison between the two difficult. 


Lucien Lambeau’s volume Vaugirard (Paris Leroux, 1912) 
the second series monographs which publishing under official 
auspices the earlier individual existence the eleven suburban com- 
munes merged Paris 1859, and some extent submerged since. 
However praiseworthy the task, the salvage such topographical and anti- 
quarian detail this series contains can only expected concern the few 
but the few are fortunate—if may judge from the opening volumes—in 
that the task has been committed Lucien Lambeau. 


Une Famille Vivaroise (Paris Champion, 1912) chronicle, founded 
upon original sources, the noble family Vogiié, who inhabited the 
Vivarais from the twelfth century the Revolution. Like others their 
caste the members this house participated the local affairs their pro- 
vince well their national events and wars which went the making 
Frenchhistory. The story, which containsa good deal simple historical 
exposition, was originally written the Marquis Vogiié, the Académie 
Frangaise, for intimate circle relations. the request his friends 
now gives greater publicity the present edition. 
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